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THE ASSASSINATION OF LORD MAYO. 


HERE is no sure foundation 
set on blood. On blood was 
our Indian Empire founded—on 
the blood of the conquerors and 
the blood of the conquered — 
in blood must it be continued 
for many a year to come. We 
have shown the conquered that in 
in the battle-field we do not care for 
our lives. There remains a greater, 
and, we may well say, the greatest, 
test of courage. We must show 
that the English can also stand firm 
against the dread of assassination. 
We stand face to face with what, 
as far as we are concerned, is merely 
anew phase of Oriental life, and we 
must try and get used to it as best 
we can. 

Let us look this matter straight 
in the face. When the terrible 
news was flashed to England people 
would not, or could not, do this. 
Men you met in the street and 
in the clubs, when they talked of 
the dreadful deed, looked grave 
—and men best acquainted with 
India looked very grave indeed ; but 
all alike put the matter aside, and 
seemed indisposed to say much 
about it. And this feeling was 
straightway reflected in the public 
journals. None of them ventured 
to speak out as to the main point— 
in fact, the main point has not as 
yet been once alluded to. One im- 
portant journal kept silence for days 
after the arrival of the news, and 
when it at last spoke, it was rather 
to remark on the fact that the ques- 
tion has been universally shunned, 
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than to offer any precise opinion on 
the political importance of the deed. 
Men, as we have said, talked of any- 
thing but the main point, while 
many betook themselves to that 
branch of the drivelling style which 
is popularly known as putting the 
best face on matters. Here the first 
sheep to jump the hurdle was 
Colonel Sykes, who, being a true 
representative of that old Indian 
type which resolutely shuts the eyes 
to danger, assured the House of 
Commons—as pe®ple assure women 
and children when a ship is sinking 
or a house on fire—that there was 
really no occasion for alarm, and 
that the deed had no political sig- 
nificance whatever. After Colonel 
Sykes came the leading journal, 
which strained every point to show 
that the assassin had nothing to do 
with our enemies. He was not 
employed by the Wahabees, nor 
was he the tool of a deliberate con- 
spiracy ; it was extremely doubt- 
ful as to whether the deed was 
even an individual outburst of 
religious fanaticism. Adopting the 
picturesque rendering supplied by 
Major-General Taylor, the public 
were presented with the picture 
of Shere Ali ‘pining for the blue 
hills of Teerah, and brooding over 
his punishment for what he would 
persist in justifying as no crime.’ 
He was the Highland clansman of 
the olden time, who, for killing 
a rival in the course of a blood- 
feud, was doomed to rot for the 
remainder of his days in a Lowland 
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gaol. He was a man weary of life, 
to whom no idea could be more 
natural than striking down the 
chief of his enemies when he had 
him in his power. After Colonel 
Sykes and the Times had spoken, 
the matter was of course considered 
to be at an end. Of all the Lon- 
don journals there was only one,! 
we believe, that had the wisdom 
and the courage to point out that, 
taking every point into considera- 
tion, it was not only most unlikely 
to be a deed committed on the spur 
of the moment, but that all the 
probabilities of the case were in 
favour of the murderer being the 
tool of the Wahabees. 

Bat all this time it never seems 
to have occurred to the writers 
in the various journals to turn 
round and look at the matter from 
a native point of view. If they 
had done so for one moment, they 
must have seen that it did not 
matter where the man came from, 
or what his matives were, and 
that it was, practically speaking, 
of very slight importance whether 
the murder was owing to a wild 
impulse of the moment, or was 
the result of a deliberate conspi- 
racy. Nothing that we can dis- 
cover about it can alter the political 
consequences of the deed. Explain 
it how we may, the fact will still 
remain that a Governor-General of 
India not only can be, but has been 
assassinated, and that too by a man 
who, to all intents and purposes, is 
a native of India. Whether he was 
or was not a tool of the Wahabees, 
it is certain that they will assert 
him to have been so. They will 
point to him as one of their most 
eminent martyrs, who by striking 
one blow for the cause of the Faith- 
ful, had cut short a life of misery, 
and entered at one bound on a glo- 
rious inheritance, while the arrival 
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of his victim at an obscureisland will 
be pointed to as a miraculous inter- 
position of Providence. ‘ Again,’ it 
will be said, ‘ has Allah arisen and 
stricken down the chief of our 
enemies ;’ and in many a Wahabee 
ditty, we may safely say, is the 
tale being already sung from house 
to house, and from village to village, 
from one end of India to the other, 
And all India will believe it. Even 
in the case of those who are best 
affected towards us, it is certain that 
they will believe exactly what they 
like best to believe. We might dis. 
cover beyond all doubt, that Lord 
Mayo’s murderer had nothing to do 
with our enemies, and proclaim the 
fact from one endof India to the other, 
without being able to produce the 
smallest effect. Such a proclama-. 
tion, indeed — supposing we were 
able to make it—would lead the 
natives to a conclusion the very 
opposite of that which we were 
desiring to establish. Looking, 
then, this matter straight in the 
face, we are constrained to admit 
that this terrible deed, however it 
came to pass, must for all practical 
purposes be regarded as one the 
consequences of which cannot be les- 
sened by anything we can pos- 
sibly discover as to how it came 
about. 

It was observed at the outset 
that there is no sure foundation set 
on blood. That difficulty one would 
have thought was quite enough to 
contend with; but we have in fact 
taken immense pains to rear on this 
bloody foundation an Empire which 
has destroyed the liberties of the 
people, reduced them to a political 
slavery complete in all its parts, and 
imposed on them taxes which are 
hateful because they are both new 
and burdensome, and because out 
of their collection there have arisen 
intolerable oppressions.?. When it 


* The Asiatic. 
2 In a former paper (John's Indian Affair 
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is added that it is perfectly well 
known that the necessity for any 
such taxes has mainly arisen from a 
waste of public money, and often 
from a reckless extravagance,! the 
reader will then have a complete 
idea both of the rotten state of the 
edifice and the insecurity of its 
foundation. 

Keeping these facts plainly in 
mind, let us now ask what amount 
of political significance may be at- 
tached to this murder. We are afraid 
it must be conceded that, taking into 
consideration all the circumstances 
of our position in India, the deed 
must, in any case, be deemed of 
some importance; partly because 
it involves a considerable loss of 
our prestige, mainly because it 
must have enormously increased the 
hopes and prestige of an already 
too powerful sect. But while we 
plainly admit that the results likely 
to arise out of this entirely depend 
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upon our own future course of action,. 
we must also state our opinion that 
if we continue as at present to levy 
taxes which are obnoxious to the 
people, and continue to govern them 
in a way which is, in short, emi- 
nently unpopular—the example of 
the murder of Lord Mayo will cer- 
tainly continue to work upon the 
minds of every class of the com- 
munity. It is ridiculous to suppose 
for one moment that we can conceal 
from the peoples of India that we 
can be influenced by a steady course 
of assassination and conspiracy. 
The India of to-day is not the India 
of twenty years ago, it is not even 
the India of five years ago. Rail- 
ways and education have awakened 
the intelligence of the people, news- 
papers have enormously increased, 
communication with this country is 
now cheap and easy, and many 
natives come and go between India 
and England. We must therefore 


cry was, ‘ Govern leniently, but get more money,’ or in other words, Be at once the father 
and oppressor of the people; but I now find that I have much understated the case, 
and that I should have said that we were rapidly getting back to the worst days of the 
Maharattas, the very report of whose approach spread consternation amongst the villagers. 
Pages of this Magazine could be filled with evidences of the bitter hatred caused of late 
years by action of the Government, but the following extract will sufficiently illustrate 
my meaning. The deputy-collector of Moorshedabad writes as follows: ‘The pitching 
of my tent at any place has sent consternation into neighbouring villages. There is an 
officer of Government come down among us, the villagers reason; what can he come for 
but taxing us? They have hitherto exempted the poor, but they will now tax all alike. 
This is very different,’ as the deputy-collector truly remarks, ‘ from the spirit in which 
Government officers used to be received in former times.’ (Vide letter of Zimes’ Calcutta 
Correspondent, pub. March 4, 1872.) This letter also proves that our officers have been 
made to appear as deliberate liars in the eyes of tlie natives. 

* Numerous instances of extravagance have been given in former papers, but we hardly 
expect to be believed when we state that at the very time when wild dogs and jackals 
Were tearing to pieces the moribund frames of British subjects who were perishing of 
famine by the road-sides, the Duke of Argyll not only allowed the Duke of Edinburgh to 
visit the East, but took out of the beggared Indian exchequer a considerable sum of money 
to defray the expenses of that tour, the fruits of which are now being exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. This may seem a trifling matter, but the tour had to be 
paid for out of taxes summarily levied in the middle of the year, and the result was that 
these were regarded as an arbitrary exaction for the benefit of his Royal Highness, and 
as far as the cost of the tour went this was undoubtedly true. While, however, we note 
such a blameable extravagance as this, it must be remembered that our extravagances 
generally have been honourable and praiseworthy in intention. In fact, such an amount 
of harm as we have done in India never could have been done by selfish men under similar 
creumstances. If these last do harm when invested with irresponsible power, ignorant 
good men invariably do ten times more. Narrow-minded, selfish men would have worked 
the country cheaply, let the people alone, and turned on plenty of water to add to the 
revenues, They would thus have had few famines, a full exchequer, and a contented 
people. What a series of famines and financial difficulties, and what boundless dis- 
content, have our good men succeeded in producing ! 
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assume not only that most things 
are known, but that nothing can 
remain hid, and we must fearlessly 
and openly anticipate that tide of 
native thought and action which 
must come with awakened intelli- 
gence. Wecanno longer, as I have 
said, conceal from the people that 
we can be influenced by assassina- 
tion and conspiracy; and as little 
can we conceal from them that we 
have already yielded to both in the 
case of people close to our own 
doors. All the educated Indians, 
all the influential classes of the 
community—we might almost say 
all those who have ears to hear and 
eyes to see—are perfectly well aware 
that the Irish Land Bill and Church 
Bill followed only after a long 
course of landlord shooting and 
Fenianism,and they will not be slow 
to conclude from the juxtaposition 
of these circumstances that the 
surest way to be heard is a bloody 
one. In the event then of our con- 
tinuing our present system of 
governing India, we may safely say 
that the assassination of Lord Mayo 
must be looked upon as a deed of 
the gravest political importance. 
If, on the other hand, we resolve to 
let the people alone for the future, 
keep far within our income, remit 
obnoxious and oppressive taxes, 
admit the upper classes to a fair 
share of employment in the public 
services, and show the people of 
India that we are starting them on 
the high road to eventually govern- 
ing themselves—we may then dis- 
miss from our minds the idea 
that any serious consequences are 
likely to arise out of this sad cata- 
strophe. 

There is yet another question 
that may be asked. Had the dis- 
contents, which are known to exist 
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all over India, anything to do with 
the assassination of Lord Chief 
Justice Norman and Lord Mayo? 
To this it can only be answered, 
that it is impossible to say whether 
these discontents had or had not 
any direct bearing on the question. 
It may, however, be safely affirmed 
that the knowledge of the existence 
of these discontents, coupled with 
the knowledge of the fact that our 
financial difficulties are at their 
height, no doubt showed the dis- 
affected that no better time could 
be selected for making some kind 
of attempt against us. They 
may not have expected much 
active help, but they may at least 
have relied upon the sympathy of 
large numbers of the population. 
What but some such reliance on 
popular sympathy could have in. 
duced the Kookas to rise against 
us, and at a time, it must be 
remembered, when we had a 
splendid force within easy reach ? 
But these are not the only signs of 
the times. We learn, from the most 
recent intelligence, that the Santhals 
have been holding meetings, and 
taking measures which seem cal- 
culated to excite strong suspicions 
as to their ultimate intentions. 
Even in the peaceful South a feeling 
of insubordination! has already 
shown itself, in a small way it is 
true, but in the East we must be- 
ware of the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand; and it seems worthy 
of notice that two officers were 
fallen upon lately by a mob at 
Trichinopoly, in the most unpro- 
voked manner, and that the edge of 
a serious fracas was almost grazed. 
It is also worthy of notice, that in the 
cantonment of Bangalore English 
soldiers have been twice attacked 
and illtreated by natives; and the 


1 For the benefit of the English reader it may be well to note that this spirit of in- 
subordination has been enormously increased owing to the discontented state of the 
English in India. The Government has in consequence been abused at every table ; the 
knowledge of this has rapidly spread throughout the country, and the people naturally 
observe that it is high time for them to be discontented, if the English themselves are 
loud in their exclamations against the injustice of the Government. 
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Madras Times of February 10 gives 
us an instance of native insolence 
which might have led to something 
serious. On this occasion, it ap- 
pears that a Musalman came to one 
of our Engineers and asked for con- 
tract work, which the Engineer re- 
fused to give; the Musalman at 
once became insolent, and tried to 
persuade the contractors in active 
employ to strike work. He was 
ordered off, but would not go; and 
on the Engineer moving towards 
him attempted to draw his sword, 
but before he could effect his pur- 
pose he was knocked down, his 
sword, a brace of pistols, and a 
knife were taken from him, and he 
was forthwith handed over to the 
police. Threats of assassination 
have also made their appearance -in 
the South of late years, and we 
were astonished to hear from a 
judge of our acquaintance that, in 
consequence of threatening letters, 
he had taken to having a loaded 
revolver at hand when he went to 
bed. For similar reasons a relative 
of this gentleman, in Northern 
India, never goes down to his court 
without a brace of revolvers con- 
cealed about his person, and it seems 
advisable that anyone who has 
public duties to fulfil, should 
carry arms. It is impossible, of 
course, to say how common or how 
serious these threats of assassi- 
nation may be, but another instance 
of the sending of threatening letters 
has only lately been brought to the 
notice of the writer. To play with 
such a serious subject may seem 
rather ill-timed, but we cannot re- 
sist giving the following anecdote : 
A judge in Southern India, some- 
what of a character in his way, 
once told the present writer that he 
sentenced a native to a long term 
of penal servitude, fifteen years I 
think ; the moment the sentence 
was passed the prisoner said, 
‘The first thing I'll do when I get 
out will be to murder you.’ ‘Well, 
allI can say is,’ said the judge, 


‘that if I am such a fool as to be 
found in this country fifteen years 
hence, you are perfectly welcome 
to do so.’ 

It is our intention presently to 
give a short account of Lord Mayo’s 
life, and of the principal points 
connected with his government 
and untimely death; but before 
doing so, it may be as well, for the 
benefit of the general reader, to 
explain something that has been 
previously alluded to. It has been 
observed that our Empire has 
destroyed the liberties of the people, 
and reduced them to a political 
slavery complete in all its parts. 
To some it might have seemed 
more correct to say that we only 
supplanted the governing classes, 
and that the body of the people are 
no more enslaved to us than they 
were to their old masters. We 
therefore proceed to explain as 
briefly as possible how our rule has 
reduced all classes to an entire state 
of pupilage. 

In former times there existed in 
India reigning powers that lived on 
the resources of the people; but 
though these powers levied taxes 
and waged war on each other at 
pleasure, the internal management 
of affairs was left to the village 
communities, and the people had 
the power of modifying their customs 
in accordance with what seemed to 
them to be expedient. Now this 
power we have entirely taken away 
from them; and not only have we 
done this, but we thrust our 
meddling noses into all the details 
of life, and refine here and reform 
there, and always, it must be re- 
membered, with increased and un- 
ceasing taxation. It still, however, 
remains to explain how we have 
deprived them of the power of 
modifying their customs ; and this 
has been done simply by seizing on 
the existing customs as we found 
them, writing them down, and turn- 
ing them into laws which the people 
have no power to alter in any way. 
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And, to make matters as bad as 
they can be, where we have found 
gaps we have filled them up with a 
kind of law-stucco of express rules 
taken very much at haphazard from 
English law-books. The old rights 
of communities of Hindoos have 
thus been entirely absorbed by our 
Government, which has now de- 
prived the people of every particle 
of civic power. We need hardly add 
that the general action of our Go- 
vernment, even where to us it seems 
most just, is to them simply hateful ; 
and, in a collection of street songs 
lately made, lifeis declared to be into- 
lerable now that the English have 
given women and boys the rights of 
men. We thussee, as wasvery clearly 
pointed out in Maine’s Village Com- 
munities only the other day, that if 
the people have gained some benefits 
from us they have also lost others ; 
and we need hardly add that the 
results of this entire deprivation of 
free action are altogether deadly and 
destructive to the very existence of 
the most valuable powers of man. 
On a future occasion this subject 
will be treated of at length, and our 
only reason for alluding to it here 
is because we conceive that we owe 
it to our readers to explain what we 
meant by saying that our Govern- 
ment had destroyed the liberties of 
the people. 

And now it remains to give our 
readers a brief outline of Lord 
Mayo’s life, of the principal features 
of his too short Indian reign, and 
of the circumstances connected with 
his untimely end. 

Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl 
of Mayo (popularly known in India 

s ‘The Galloping Viceroy’), was 
the eldest of the seven 
Robert, fifth Lord Mayo, and was 
born in the city of Dublin on the 
21st of February, 1822, so that he 
was, at the time of his murder, 
within a few days of completing his 
fiftieth year. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took his degree as Bachelor and 
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Master of Arts in the regular 
course, and was created a Doctor 
of Laws in 1852. He entered 
Parliament in 1847, in the Con- 
servative interest. Under . Lord 
Derby’s first administration, from 
March to December 1852, he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
also served in this capacity under 
Lord Derby’s second administra- 
tion in 1858, and for the third 
time in 1866. In his administra- 
tion of Irish affairs he had shown 
considerable capacity for public 
business. He was a popular and 
influential member of the Lower 
House, but was unfortunate in hay- 
ing the reputation of being an in- 
different and somewhat confused 
speaker. He was therefore little 
qualified to make a show. If, how- 
ever, he was wanting in that ready 
utterance which may or may not 
accompany talent, but which is 
often mistaken for it, he was pos- 
sessed of many qualities of infi- 
nitely greater value. He was filled 
with a strong determination to carry 
out with all his might the duties he 
had undertaken, he had a firm re- 
liable nature, a sound judgment, 
a penetrating eye for character, a 
soul above prejudice or favour in 
selecting agents to serve the Go- 
vernment, a kindly heart, an open 
hand, a friendly manner to all about 
him. Add to these great activity 
of mind, and very great vigour of 
body, and you have Lord Mayo. 
The circumstances of his appoint- 
ment are too well known to require 
repetition here, and it is sufficient 
to say that after a visit to the minor 
Presidencies he assumed charge of 
the Supreme Government of India 
on the 12th of January, 1869. 

To the general reader, whose ac- 
quaintance with the duties thrown 
upon Indian Viceroys is mainly 
gathered from the pictures of grand 
Durbars that appear from time to 
time in the Illustrated London News, 
it may appear that few posts could 
be more agreeable than that of a 
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Governor-General of India. But 
whatever that position might have 
once been, it is certain that no office 
in the world could have been more 
critical and anxious than that which 
the new Viceroy had undertaken. 
He had indeed no insurrection to 
quell, nor any apprehension of one 
being at all likely immediately to 
occur; but he found himself con- 
fronted with difficulties which in 
all countries have either directly led 
to or accelerated the arrival of the 
most formidable revolutions that 
the world has ever seen. When 

we have said that these difficulties 

were financial ones, that they had 
become chronic, that the country 
was already di :ngerously overtaxed, 
and that there was a yawning de- 
ficit to fill up, we have said quite 
sufficient to show that the situation 
was one of the gravest peril. And 
this deficit had to be dealt with 
either by borrowing more money 
or levying more taxes. In an evil 
hour he chose the latter alternative. 
The tax of all others most obnoxi- 
ous and most oppressive was sud- 
denly increased in the middle of 
the year. The salt taxes of Madras 
and Bombay were also suddenly in- 
creased (aud this augmentation, by 
the way, made the fifth within the 
five years previous), and incomes 

from land and Indian-held securi- 
ties which had been previously ex- 
empted from assessment under the 
license tax and certificate tax were 
also brought within reach of 
the tax-gatherer. But if Lord 
Mayo, in his haste to fill up the 
deficit, could see nothing but the 
deficit, there is ample reason for 
saying that he speedily saw his 
error, and that the responsibility 
for the continuance of obnoxious 
and perilous taxation rests at this 
moment with the Duke of Argyll, 
and has done so ever since October 
1870. And here we shall make no 
apology for going into this matter 
at some length, because the re- 
marks we are now about to make 
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not only clear Lord Mayo from the 
charge of obstinately maintaining 
dangerous and unjust taxes, but 
will for once, we believe, throw the 
blame on the right shoulders. 

In the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary we have assumed that 
Lord Mayo was responsible for the 
increase of obnoxious taxation that 
took place in the first year of his 
arrival in India. Let us now see 
what he had to say. Onthe 3rd of 
October, 1870, in his minutes on 
military expenditure, he wrote: 


A feeling of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion exists among every class, both Euro- 
pean and native, on account of the 
cohstant increase of taxation which _ 
for years been going on. My belief i 
that the continuance of that feeling is : - 
litical danger, the magnitude of which ean 
hardly be over-estimated, and any senti- 
ment of dissatisfaction which may exist 
among disbanded soldiers of the native 
army is as nothing in comparison with the 
state of general discontent to which I have 
referred We can never depend for 
one moment on the continuance of general 
tranquillity ; but I believe the present state 
of public feeling as regards taxation is 
more likely to lead to disturbance and dis- 
content, and to bea source of greater danger 
than the partial reduction which we propose 
in the native army can ever occasion. Of 
the two evils I choose the lesser. 


Now, we need hardly say that 
we have particular pleasure in quo- 
ting this statesmanlike minute, for 
it shows that what has been pointed 
to as the only vulnerable point in 
Lord Mayo’s administration was in 
reality only a temporary one, and 
it shows further that he had firmly 
grasped the leading point of the 
situation, namely, that no danger 
in India can equal or even at all 
approach the danger of increasing 
an oppressive taxation. And here 
we feel sorely tempted to animadvert 
on the fact of the proposed reduc- 
tion of the native army being 
vetoed, or at least not acted on, and 
to show that the Duke of Argyll 
either has power over the destinies 
of India and has deplorably failed 
to use that power, or that in the 
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event of his having no power his 
office should be abolished and his 
salary saved for the benefit of the 
poverty-stricken people of that dis- 
tant empire. Between these pro- 
positions there can be no half-way 
house, and on some future oceasion 
we purpose devoting some space to 
a consideration of the subject. It 
is ‘sufficient here to have cleared 
Lord Mayo from a large portion of 
the blame that has hitherto been so 
unjustly cast on his memory. 

And now we fear that we have 
left but little space to chronicle the 
particulars of the late Viceroy’s 
reign. We have already noticed 
the principal feature in it, and a 
very few sentences will sufiice to 
give the reader an outline of his 
general policy. And here we shall 
find nothing but matter for ap- 
proval. His foreign pelicy was ge- 
nerally admitted to be sound and 
judicious. He supported Shere Ali 
on the throne of Cabul, entertained 
him as an equal, and showed that 
while he had much to gain from 
our goodwill, he had nothing what- 
ever to fear from us either in the 
way of aggression or invasion. 
Friendly relations were also main- 
tained with the Nepaulese Court, 
and splendid Durbars upheld in the 
eyes of the native chiefs the living 
signs of our paramount sovereignty 
in India. When we turn from 
foreign policy to the internal affairs 
of the Empire we find Lord Mayo 
active in matters of trade, com- 
merce, mining, and railways, and 
showing an anxious desire to push 
forward those agricultural improve- 
ments which in all countries are of 
such vital importance. Amongst 
other matters of internal policy we 
may notice with satisfaction that 
the extravagant claims of the land- 
holders of Bengal to be exempted 
from local and general taxation for 
educational and other purposes were 
firmly rejected. Almost his last 
official utterance may be read with 
pleasure, and confirms more than 
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anything we could menticn the 
character of the man. - In this, his 
last official act we believe before 
sailing for the Andamans, he an- 
nounced that the Government were 
determined that none of its subjects 
should suffer any civil losses from 
changing their religion, and declared 
that the disciples of the Brahmo 
Somaj school should have a law 
which should give them rights 
as full as any sect in India, And 
now we must hasten on to say 
something on Lord Mayo’s fatal 
trip to the Andaman Islands, a 
brief account of which will pro- 
bably not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

The Andaman Islands are situ- 
ated in the Bay of Bengal, in 
latitude 11° 41’ N., and 92° 42’ E. 
longitude, and for general purposes 
an idea of their position may be 
best gathered by stating that they 
lie about as far south in the bay as 
Madras, and at a distance of some 
two hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast of Burmah. They consist 
of three narrow islands running 
nearly due north and south. In 
length they cover a total extent of 
about one hundred and fifty miles, 
while in breadth they are seldom 
more than from twelve to fifteen 
miles wide. Port Blair is on the 
east coast of the southernmost isle, 
and is situated at the head of 
a fine inlet of the sea, form- 
ing a magnificent harbour nine 
miles in length. In this inlet or 
harbour there are three small is- 
lands, and these, together with nine 
places on the mainland, are used as 
convict stations, amongst which are 
distributed 17,500 convicts in all, 
including about 650 females. The 
islands, though presenting no very 
remarkable features of scenery, are 
beautifully wooded right down to 
the water’s edge, and are diversified 
with broken ground and small hills, 
with some of larger dimensions at 
intervals. The highest of these is 
Mount Harriet, which is about 
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1,050 feet high, and it was on the 
top of this hill that Lord Mayo 
rested a while before setting out for 
the ship he was never destined to 
reach alive. Of the whole islands 
there are only from 3,000 to 4,000 
acres cultivated —mostly with vege- 
tables — though it may be men- 
tioned that there is a planta- 
tion of coffee on Mount Harriet. 
The remainder of the islands con- 
sist of impenetrable jungle, swarm- 
ing with birds, but boasting of 
nothing in the shape of animal life 
beyond rats, wild pigs, and cats. 
About the convict settlements there 
isnothingremarkable. There arethe 
houses of the officers and men, the 
barracks of the convicts, the bazaars 
where vegetables and fruits are sold, 
and the shops kept by ticket-of- 
leave men, who deal in flannels, 
oilman’s stores, glass, crockery, and 
such like useful articles. It only 
remains to add that the climate is 
good, and the locality admirably 
suited for the detention of convicts, 
who, if they do make their escape 
by sea, are generally lost in attempt- 
ing to reach the Burmah coast, 
while those who take to the jungle 
are speedily starved and easily re- 
captured. 

As for the memorable event that 
happened at Port Blair on the 
evening of the 8th February, 
is it not familiar to all those who 
bear the English name? The Vice- 
roy had visited the settlement, and 
as evening closed in ascended 
Mount Harriet, and sat there for 
about a quarter of an hour. He 
then set out for the pier with the 
view of going on board the man-of- 
war. As he reached the pier dark- 
ness set in—everything in short 
seemed to favour the assassin, who 
sprang through the guard and 
stabbed the Viceroy twice in the 
back. He only uttered a few 
words after the fatal blow, and 
expired when on his way to the 
vessel. It is with a feeling of relief 
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that we turn away from the details 
of this shocking calamity to enquire 
into the history and probable mo- 
tives of the murderer. 

The history of Shere Ali, Lord 
Mayo’s murderer, is soontold. Heis 
an Afreedee, his home being just 
beyond our border in the Teerah 
Mountains, west of the Kyber Passes, 
and in the territory of Cabul. He 
appears to have entered our service 
in 1857, and was sent to Hindostan 
with Meer Jafir’s regiment. Being 
an Afreedee, it was a matter of 
course that he had a blood feud 
with a rival family. This feud he 
thought fit to prosecute in British 
territory ; in short, he found one of 
his hereditary enemies in the suburbs 
of Peshawur, and could not resist 
the opportunity of endeavouring 
to restore that equilibrium of blood- 
letting which, rightly or wrongly, 
he conceived to have been destroyed 
at the expense of some of his kith 
and kin. Over the border this pro- 
ceeding would have been quite 
allowable ; on our side it was mur- 
der, and Shere Ali was accordingly 
tried, and, there being some pre- 
sumption that the actual blow was 
struck by a comrade, was sen- 
tenced, not to death, but to trans- 
portation for life to the Andaman Is- 
lands. According to Major-General 
Taylor, ‘ he was not a mere brutal 
ruffian, as his last act would make 
him appear, and he certainly 
seems to have been fond of the 
children of General Taylor, under 
whom he was serving shortly before 
committing the deed for which he 
suffered transportation. But, not- 
withstanding this assurance, we 
must admit to having some doubts 
as to his amiability, after reading 
that he had previously fired at and 
wounded a woman across the border. 
A murder he had committed when 
quite a lad, seems, however, to have 
been strictly in accordance with 
etiquette ; and if the other charge 
alluded to could be satisfactorily 
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explained, 
General 


we might agree with 
Taylor in thinking that 
Shere Ali was at least no worse 
than his neighbours. And now 
we come to the question as_ to 
why Shere Ali murdered Lord 
Mayo. Was it 
on the personal enemy who had, by 
his signature, finally condemned 
him to a life-long imprisonment ? 
Was it that he was weary of exist- 
ence, and anxious to get to the 
gallows as fast as possible? Was 
it a case of pure and unprompted 
religious fanaticism ? As to the 
first he had lived far too long under 
our law not to be aware that he 
owed his conviction to the judge, 
and not to the arbitrary order of the 
Viceroy. As to the second he 
might have killed an Englishman 
and gone straight to the gallows 
and paradise as soon as he liked. 
When we come to the third ques- 
tion we say at that if Shere 
Ali was animated by a religious 
hatred to strike down a Christian 
merely because he was a Christian, 
we no reason why he should 
have waited all these years for the 
arrival of the very last Christian in 


once 


see 


the world that might have been 
expected to visit the Andaman 
Islands. After a very careful con- 


sideration, we have come to the 
conclusion that, being driven back 
on probabilities, as we necessarily 
are, the probabilities are entirely in 
favour of his being a tool—a willing 
tool we freely admit—of the Wa- 
habees. 

And now we are going to give 
our readers the outline of a story, 
full of interest, and containing in 
short all the favourite materials of 
romance. It is just one of those 
stories which are nowadays only to 
be found in the Kast—a marvellous 
tale of Asiatic art and English 
gullibility—a tale of conspiracy— 
of the arrest of the leaders of the 
conspiracy by a British officer at the 
most critical period of our Indian 
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rule ; of this officer carrying his dis- 
trict safely through the storm ; of his 
disgrace after the storm was ov er, in 
consequence of the measures he had 
taken ; of the liberation of conspira- 
tors and their being taken into the 
favour and employ of Government ; 
of their ultimate detection, convic- 
tion and sentence ; and of the resto- 
ration to favour of one of the native 
officials who aided us and was dis- 
placed along with his master. 
There yet, however, remains a 
part of the drama to be played out. 
The services of the officer alluded to 
have not yet been acknowledged, 
but this we have reason to think 
will soon be remedied, and the 
story be one day brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. And this story 
is particularly worthy of record, 
because it affords an admirable 
illustration of our greatest danger 
in the East—the danger of the heads 
of Government being, for very ob- 
vious reasons, so averse to believe 
that things are wrong, that any 
officer who ventures to report un- 
palatable facts does so at the peril 
of his advancement in the public 
service. And this danger meets us 
at every turn. To this tendency, 
to shut the eyes to danger, a large 
proportion of the lives needlessly 
sacrificed in the Orissa famine may 
be traced; and even the Supreme 
Government was here obliged to 
point out, though in mild and 
gentle terms, that Sir Cecil Beaden’s 
‘incapacity to believe unfavourable 
reports’ had induced the officers on 
the spot to send in soothing ac- 
counts of the nature of the crisis. 
To this tendency may be attributed 
the fact that when Government 
lately called for information on the 
working of the income tax, and 
when information was forwarded, 
which the Government did not want 
to have, Sir William Muir and 
other officials were publicly accused 
‘of exaggerating the evils alleged 
to be connected with the levy of the 
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tax.’ To this fatal tendency it is 
owing that, no matter what the 
crisis may be in India, we never 
hear anything about it till we are 
in the midst of the breakers and the 
ship is just about to strike. It is 
owing to this that the Indian 
Finance Committee can hardly ob- 
tain any evidence worth having. 
‘Do you suppose,’ said a civilian 
friend of the writer’s only the other 
day, ‘that I’m going to be such a 
fool as to appear before the com- 
mittee and tell all I know about 
Indian affairs? Why a black mark 
would be put against my name, and 
{ should never get the better of it.’ 
But to our story. 

And here we must carry the 
reader back to the bitter trial of 
1857, and ask him to set himself 
down in the city of Patna, which is 
situated on the Ganges, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal and some four hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. To 
those who have heard anything 
of the Wahabees, the city is now 


well known as the head-quarters 
of the most troublesome and dan- 
gerous sect in India; but at the 
time of the mutinies few could be 
got to believe that the Wahabees 
were other than a harmless and in- 
dustrious set of people who belonged 


to the most useful classes of the 
community. Now, the then com- 
missioner of Patna soon came to 
the conclusion, by evidence derived 
from a variety of sources, but which, 
like most evidence procurable in 
eases of the kind, would not be re- 
ceived in a court of law, that this 
apparently peaceful sect were not 
only dangerous conspirators, but 
that they were holding mectings 
and acting in a manner calculated 
to excite strong suspicions as to 
their intentions. At such a crisis 
what was to be done? Should he 
send in a report and wait for orders, 
or should he act at once on his own 
responsibility? Fortunate, indeed, 
it was for the lives of many English 


men and women that he was not 
the man to flinch from responsibility, 
and that he took his measures with 
cautious and yet bold decision. He 
knew that the Wahabees would 
not move without their leaders, and 
he simply resolved to arrest those 
leaders as quietly as possible, and 
hold them as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the sect. A meeting 
of the principal inhabitants was 
forthwith convened at the house of 
the Commissioner, ostensibly with 
the purpose of concerting measures 
for the safety of the town; and to the 
meeting came the men who were 
wanted — Mahomed Hossein, the 
spiritual leader of the sect; the no- 
torious Ahmed Oolah, the principal 
disciple ; and Moulvee Waizool Hiiq. 
Seats were. provided at a long table 
in the dining-room, and the meeting 
opened with the usual form. Two 
of the Wahabee chiefs looked some- 
what uneasy, but Ahmed Oolah 
entered into the discussion with 
much volubility and apparent non- 
chalance, made several propositions 
for the safety of the city, and ap- 
peared thoroughly to appreciate the 
object of the meeting. When the 
meeting broke up, the chiefs were 
requested to remain behind, when 
the Commissioner acquainted them 
with his intentions regarding them. 
With wonderful readiness Ahmed 
Oolah placed his hands together, 
and said that they appreciated his 
Excellency’s kindness and wisdom 
more than ever they had done before, 
seeing that their enemies would for 
the future be unable to make false 
charges against them. The chiefs 
were then removed, and placed 
under a guard of Seiks. The city 
was then disarmed as completely as 
possible, and the general result was 
that, with the exception of a trifling 
émeute, which broke down in con- 
sequence of the precautionary mea- 
sures adopted, Patna remained quiet 
throughout the rebellion. When all 
danger was finally over, and just 
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as the Commissioner was receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, 
he was dismissed from his appoint- 
ment. on the shallow pretext of 
having committed an error of judg- 
ment. The ‘Wahabee gentlemen,’ 

as they were termed by Govern- 
ment, were shortly afterwards re- 
leased, and the deputy collector, 
Mowla Buksh, who had been the 
Commissioner’s right-hand man, was 
ignominiously removed from Patna. 
We need ae say that the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Samuells) sent down 
to supplent the Commissioner was a 
man after the heart of his masters— 
that he soon reported that ‘there 
was not the slightest proof that any 
danger was to be apprehended from 
this sect, and that there was abso- 
lutely none for attributing seditious 
designs to the Wahabees.’ The 
triumph of the sect was now com- 
plete. Their enemies had been cast 
down and publicly disgraced, while 
the chief of their enemies was kept 
without employment for seven 
months, and then packed off some 
six hundred miles to the remotest 
corner of the province. It now only 
remained for the Government to 
cover itself with ridicule, and this 
it at once proceeded todo. Ahmed 
Oolah was received by Mr. Samuells 
with open arms, his sufferings con- 
doled with, while his deeply-injured 
feelings were soothed with a 
Government appointment, and for 
several years he sat with the Com- 
missioner and other English gentle- 
men on the Committee of Public 
Instruction at Patna. The wily 
chief was indeed a man whom the 
Government delighted to honour, 
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and in the year 1863 might have 
been seen shaking hands with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
the reception-hall of Belvedere, 
preparatory to being formally intro- 
duced to the Governor-General. 

But just as he was at the highest 
point of favour, and holding grave 

counsel with English officials as to 
the best way of furthering the 
moral and intellectual interests of 
the rising generation, there arrived 
all the way from Umballa, in the 
Punjaub, a certain Captain Parsons, 
who went straight to the quarters 
of the Wahabees, made several ar- 
rests, and carried off a batch of 
prisoners forthwith for trial in the 
criminal courts of the Punjaub. 
After this batch of conspirators had 
been disposed of came the turn of 
the now notorious Ahmed Oolah, 

the pet of the Bengal Government. 

He was forthwith arrested, convicted 
on the clearest evidence, sentenced 
to be hanged, and subsequently ba- 
nished to the Andamans; and we 
have to add that he was at Port Blair 
at the time Lord Mayo was mur- 
dered. Now thatcircumstances had 
come to the rescue of the innocent, 
Mowla Buksh has been decorated 
with the Star of India, and we soon 
hope to learn that Mr. Tayler, the 
Commissioner, has received some 
reparation for his unmerited dis- 
grace.! 

The reader will naturally be 
anxious to learn why we have told 
this long story, and we must there- 
fore say that we have done so partly 
to give an idea of the extraordinary 
astuteness of the Wahabees and 
the ore of the English, but 


1 In allusion to the Wahabee conspiracy the late Sir Herbert B. Edwardes wrote as 
follows: ‘The centre of this truly bitter and formidable conspiracy was Patna. You 
lived there, and knew what was going on. You acted on your knowledge, and paralysed 
the whole of the Wahabee sect, by seizing their leader at the very moment when they 
could and would have struck a heavy blow against us. The Bengal Government was 
determined not to believe in the Wahabee conspiracy, and punished you for your vigour. 
Time has done you justice, shown that you were right, and hanged or transported the 
enemies whom you suspected and disarmed.’—From a published letter of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes to Mr. William Tayler. 
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mainly to show that in India, if we 
wait for such evidence of a con- 
spiracy as would satisfy Chief Jus- 
tice Bovill in a court of law, we 
may wait forever. Such evidence 
is seldom or never procurable, and 
if Mr. Tayler had waited for it 
Patna would have lost. He had 
to form his opinion by a variety of 
information and facts, not one par- 
ticle of which, in all probability, 
could be admitted as strictly legal 
evidence. And in judging as to the 
probable causes of Lord Mayo’s 
murder we must do the same. The 
exact link between the Wahabees 
and Shere Ali we shall probably 
never learn; but here are the lead- 
ing points, and the reader can form 
his own conclusions. 

First of all, immediately after the 
conviction of Ahmed Oolah in 
1865, an attempt was made to mur- 
der Mr. Ainslie, the convicting 
judge, at Patna. In the next place 
Chief Justice Norman fell a victim 
to the assassin’s knife immediately 
after rejecting sundry applications 
made on behalf of the Wahabees, 
and just before he was about to sit 
on the Wahabee appeals. In the 
third place we come to the sad mur- 
der of Lord Mayo, whose activity in 
pursuit of the sect was notorious. 
As regards the facts connected with 
Port Blair, they are simply these. 
Nearly all the Wahabee convicts 
there were headed by their most in- 
fluential chief—our old acquaint- 
ance—Ahmed Oolah, and from the 
laxity of discipline had frequent 
communication with their friends 
in India; and further, it is an ab- 
solute fact, that when one of the 
spiritual leaders was arrested some 
years ago, three letters from a 
Wahabee convict on the Andamans 
were found amongst his papers. 

We may repeat, that if the Govern- 
ment waits for legal evidence, it may 
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wait for ever ; and the question now 
is, whether we should wait for 
more assassinations or act at once. 
There can be nodoubt that we ought 
to choose the latter alternative. 
This Wahabeeism must be stamped 
out. These men, it must be re- 
membered, do not appreciate our for- 
bearance; they call it cowardice, 
and the more we exhibit of it, the 
greater contempt they will naturally 
feel forus. It should be proclaimed 
from one end of India to the other, 
that anyone convicted of treason 
will be hanged, the whole of his 
kith and kin banished, and the pos- 
sessions of the family forfeited to 
the State.' A barbarous remedy 
truly, it will be said, but we 
must in any case be content for 
many a year to come, and for ever 
if we continue our present system 
of Government, to say with Mac- 
beth : 
for mine own good, 

All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no 

more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


We are aware that the course re- 
commended will be in the last 
degree unpalatable to the tender- 
hearted British people; but if we 
do not choose to govern the country, 
at least to some extent, on Asiatic 
principles, the sooner we leave it 
the better. 

In conclusion, we must protest, 
as strongly as possible, against the 
adoption for the future of the course 
pursued as regards Chief Justice 
Norman’s murderer. He was, the 
reader will recollect, not only sub- 
jected to every possible personal 
indignity, but the Government, 
by burning the body, showed in 
the eyes of the people a ferocious 
desire to injure the prospects of 
the deceased in a future state. 
This action of the Government, 


' We believe that the French stamped out the vendetta in Corsica by the simple pro- 
cess of putting a murderer's kith and kin in gaol till he gave himself up. 
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as has been amply seen from 
the murder that followed, is not 
sufficient to act as a_ deterrent, 
while it exasperated the Mahom- 
medans to the highest degree, and 
is supposed by some to have had 
no small effect in aiding to bring 
about the assassination of Lord 
Mayo, who approved of the indig- 
nities practised on the murderer 
and his remains. 

As it is probable that many will 
read this paper who never read a 
line about India before, and who 
perhaps will never do so again till 
another Governor-General is mur- 
dered, I may be allowed here to 
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offer one word of warning. That 
word is simply, that the people of 
England should either rouse them- 
selves up, and put their Indian 
affairs in order, or that they should 
get back as fast as possible the 180 
millions sterling they have been 
weak enough tolend on the security 
ofan empire which not only contains 
all the elements of decay, but which, 
at this moment, is only preserved 
from immediate and utter bank- 
ruptey by the fact that it is still 
able to force some eight millions 
worth (nearly one-sixth of the re- 
venue) of opium on the Chinese. 
Rosert H. Etxior. 
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DARWINISM AND DIVINITY. 


W* are going through that 
change in regard to Mr. 
Darwin’s speculations which has 
occurred so often in regard to scien- 
tific theories. When first pro- 
pounded, divines regarded them 
with horror, and declared them to 
be radically opposed not only to the 
Book of Genesis, but to all the reli- 
gious beliefs which elevate us above 
the brutes. The opinions have 
gained wider acceptance; and what- 
ever may be the ultimate verdict 
as to their soundness, it certainly 
cannot be doubted that they are 
destined profoundly to modify the 
fature current of thought. As 
Darwinism has won its way to 
respectability, as it has ceased to 
be the rash conjecture of some 
hasty speculator, and is received 
with all the honours of grave scien- 
tific discussion, divines have natu- 
rally come to look upon it with 


different eyes. They have gradually 
sidled up towards the object which 
at first struck them as so dark and 
portentous a phenomenon, and dis- 
covered that after all it is not of so 
diabolic a nature as they had ima- 


gined. Its breath does not wither 
up every lofty aspiration, and every 
worthy conception of the des- 
tiny of humanity. Darwinists are 
not necessarily hoofed and horned 
monsters, but are occasionally of 
pacific habits, and may even be 
detected in the act of going to 
church, Room may be made for 
their tenets alongside of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, by a little judicious 
crowdingand re-arrangement. Some 
of the old literal interpretations of 
the Scriptures must perbaps be 
abandoned, but after all they were 
in far too precarious a position 
already to be worth much lamenta- 
tion. It would be entirely unfair 
to accuse persons who have gone 
through this change of the smallest 
conscious insincerity, They are 
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not merely endeavouring to curry 
favour with an adversary because 
he has become too formidable to be 
openly encountered. They have 
simply found out, in all honesty 
and sincerity, that the object of 
their terror has been invested with 
half his terrible attributes by their 
own hasty imagination. They are 
exemplifying once more the truth 
conveyed in an old story. A man 
hangs on to the edge of a preci- 
pice through the dark hours of the 
night, believing that if his grasp 
fails him he will be instantly dashed 
to a thousand fragments ; at length 
his strength will bear it no longer, 
and he falls—only to discover that 
his feet had been all the time within 
a couple of inches of the ground. 
The precipice was a creation of his 
fancy, and the longjagony entirely 
thrown away. So we may believe 
that a good many sound divines 
have resigned themselves to the 
inevitable plunge, and are astonish- 
ed to find all their vital functions 
continuing to operate pretty nearly 
as well after as before the cata- 
strophe. Perhaps they feel rather 
foolish, though of course they 
do not say so. One could wish, 
certainly, that under these circum- 
stances they would betray a little 
less uneusiness ; and that the dis- 
covery that the doctrine is harmless 
might precede by a rather longer 
interval the admission that it is 
true. There would be less room 
for unkindly cavils. However, it 
is being discovered in one way or 
other, that religion is really not 
interested in these discussions. We 
have lately seen, for example, in 
a very orthodox Romanist organ, 
that theology has nothing, or next 
to nothing, to say to Mr. Darwin’s 
theories. It is permissible to 
believe either that man was made 
by a single act of the creative 
energy, or that a pair of apes was 
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selected and improved gradually 
into humanity, as, if the comparison 
be admissible, human processes may 
gradually form the carrier-pigeon 
out of his wild congeners. We 
must, indeed, hold that the opera- 
tion was miraculous; and as the ten- 
dency ofscientific enquiry is to banish 
the miraculous, we may say that 
there is still a fundamental opposi- 
tion between the teaching of the 
Church and Mr. Darwin. When 
we consider how easily the word 
‘miraculous’ may itself be rarefied 
until no particular meaning is left, 
we may doubt whether this oppo- 
sition may not be removed; the 
verdict of science as to the mode 
in which the phenomena succeeded 
each other might be accepted, 


though there would be a difference 
of opinion as to the efficient cause 
of the change, and thus a kind of 
compromise might be effected be- 
tween the rival forces. 

Meanwhile, whatever the validity 
of this and similar artifices, it may 


be worth while to consider a little 
more closely what is the prospect 
before us. Let us suppose that 
Darwinism is triumphant at every 
point. Imagine it to be demon- 
strated that the long line of our ge- 
nealogy can be traced back to the 
lowest organisms ; suppose that our 
descent from the ape is conclusively 
proved, and the ape’s descent from 
the tidal animal, and the tidal ani- 
mal’s descent from some ultimate 
monad, in whom all the vital func- 
tions are reduced to the merest ru- 
diments. Or, if we will, let us 
suppose that a still further step has 
been taken, and the origin of life 
itself discovered, so that by putting 
a certain mixture in a hermetically 
sealed bottle, we can create our own 
ancestors over again. When we 
endeavour firmly to grasp that 
conception, we are, of course, sen- 
sible of a certain shock. We 
have a prejudice or two derived 
from the Zoological Gardens and 
elsewhere, which, as it were, causes 
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our gorge to rise; but when we 
have fairly allowed the conception 
to sink into our minds, when we 
have brought our other theories into 
harmony with it, and have lost that 
uncomfortable sense of friction and 
distortion which is always pro- 
duced by the intrusion of a new set 
of ideas, what is the final result of 
it all? What is it that we have 
lost, and what have we acquired in 
its place? It is surely worth while 
to face the question boldly, and look 
into the worst fears that can be 
conjured up by these terrible dis. 
coverers. Probably, after such an 
inspection, the thought that will 
occur to any reasonable man will 
be, what does it matter? What 
possible difference can it make to 
me whether I am sprung from an 
ape or an angel? The one main fact 
is, that somehow or other Iam here. 
How I came here may be a very 
interesting question to speculative 
persons, but my thoughts and sen- 
sations and facultics are the same 
on any hypothesis. Sunlight is 
just as bright if the sun was once a 
nebulous mass. The convenience 
of our arms and legs is not in the 
slightest degree affected by the 
consideration that our great-creat- 
grandfathers were nothing better 
than more or less moveable 
machs. The poet’s imagination 
and the philosopher’s reason are 
none the werse because the only 
sign of life given by their ancestors 
was some sort of vague conitrac- 
tility in a shapeless jelly. Our own 
personal history, if we choose to 
trace it far enough back, has taken 
us through a series of changes 
almost equally extensive, and we 
do not think any the worse of our- 
selves on that account. Our affec- 
tions and our intellectual faculties 
are in existence. They are the pri- 
mary data of the problem, and as 
long as we are conscious of their 
existence we need not worry our- 
selves by asking whether they be- 
gen to exist by some abrupt change 
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or gradually rose into existence 
through a series of changes. There 

is still quite as much room as ever 
for the loftiest dreams that visit 
the imaginations of saints or poets. 
The mode in which we express 
ourselves must, of course, be 
slightly altered ; ‘but so long as the 
same instincts exist w hich sought 
gratification in the old language, we 
need not doubt but they will frame 
a new one out of the changed ma- 
terials of thought. The fact that re- 
ligion exists is sufficient demonstra- 
tion that men feel the need of loving 
each other, of elevating the future 
and the past above the present, of 
rising above the purely sensual 
wants of our nature, and so on; the 
need willexist just asmuch, whether 
we take one view or other of a set 
of facts which, on any hypothesis, 
happened many thousands of years 
before we were born, and in regard 
to which a contented ignorance is 
far from being an impossible frame 
of mind. One can ,understand, 
after a little trouble, how it was 
that at a particular period of history 
people fancied that disinterested 
love would leave the world, and a 
moral chaos be produced, if it should 
be made to appear that it was not 
literally true that we are all de- 
scended from a man who was turned 
out of a garden for eating an apple. 
The infidels who assailed, and the 
orthodox who defended that dogma, 
really believed that it was an essen- 
tial corner-stone in the foundations 
of all religion, which once removed, 
nothing but a universal crash could 
follow. Even the statement that it 
might possibly be an allegory instead 
of a historical record nearly fright- 
ened our prosaic ancestors out of 
their wits. Remove one brick from 
the cunningly adjusted fabric of 
orthodoxy, prove that a line of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was erroneous, 
and God would vanish from the 
world, heaven and hell become 
empty names, all motives for doing 
good be removed, and the earth be- 
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come a blank and dreary wilderness. 
In remote country towns and small 
clerical coteries some vestiges of 
this cheerful opinion still linger. 
Most men have grown beyond it, 
and have found some broader basis 
for their hopes and aspirations. 
And yet, when one comes to think 
about it, is not the alarm which has 
been caused by the statement that 
Adam was the great-grandson of an 
ape equally preposterous? Why 
should it have so fluttered the dove- 
cotes of the Church? If science 
could have proved divines to be 
apes themselves, there would have 
been some ground for vexation; 
but that was obviously out of the 
question, and their alarm would 
only prove that they were drawing 
some very unwarrantable inferences, 
or else by association of ideas had 
become unable to distinguish be- 
tween the essence and the remotest 
accidental accompaniments of the 
faith. What interest can the high- 
est part’ of our nature really take 
in a dispute as to whether certain 
facts did or did not occur many 
ages agoP The primd facie pre- 
sumption is, certainly, that any 
change in our opinions would affect 
rather the external imagery than 
the faith which it embodies. One 
would say at first sight that religion 
is no more likely to leave the world 
because we have new views as to 
the mode in which the world began, 
than poetry to vanish as soon as we 
have ceased to believe in the his- 
torical accuracy of the account of 
the siege of Troy. Man possesses 
certain spiritual organs, whose func- 
tion it is to produce religion. Re- 
ligion could only be destroyed by 
removing the organs, and not by 
supplying them with slightly differ- 
ent food. 

The precise nature of the fears 
entertained by the orthodox is re- 
vealed by the arguments generally 
brought to bear against the new 
doctrine. There is, for example, 
what may be called the metaphy- 
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sical argument, which, in one 
form or another, seems to be re- 
garded as important. It is sub- 
stantially an attempt to prove that 
the gap between the brute and the 
haman mind is so wide that we 
cannot imagine it to be filled up by 
any continuous series. It is argued 
at great length that instinct differs 
from reason not in degree but in 
kind, or that brutes do not possess 
even the rudiments of what we call 
a moral sense. The argument has 
Jong been more or less familiar. 
Animals have always been regarded 
with a certain dislike by theological 
arrogance. It has been held to be 
a conclusive objection to the validity 
of certain arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, that they 
would open the path to heaven to 
our dogs as well as to ourselves. It 
does not seem very easy to give any 
satisfactory reason for the extreme 
abhorrence with which such a con- 
summation is regarded, or to say 
why we should claim a monopoly 
in another world which we do not 
enjoy in this. Philosophers, indeed, 
have gone further, and denied to 
animals even the most moderate 
share of our own capacities,and have 
set them down as nothing better 
than machines, One is really rather 
glad to see the poor beasts getting 
their revenge in public opinion, and 
being recognised as our relations 
after having been almost repudiated 
as fellow-creatures. The distinc- 
tions, indeed, which have been 
drawn seem to us to rest upon no 
better foundation than a great many 
other metaphysical distinctions: that 
is, the assumption that because you 
can givetwo things different names, 
they must therefore have different 
natures. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anybody who has ever 
kept a dog, or seen an elephant, 
can have any doubts as to an ani- 
mal’s power of performing the es- 
sential processes of reasoning. We 
have been saying in thousands of 
treatises on logic, Allmen are mortal: 
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Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates 
is mortal. The elephant reasons: 
All boys are bun-giving animals; 
that biped is a boy; therefore I will 
hold out my trunk to him. A 
philosopher says, The barometer is 
rising, and therefore we shall have 
fine weather; his dog says, My 
master is putting on his hat, and 
therefore I am going to have a walk. 
A dog equals a detective in the 
sharpness with which he infers ge- 
neral objectionableness from ragged 
clothes. A clever dog draws more 
refined inferences. If he is not up 
to enough simple arithmetic to 
count seven, he can at least say, 
Everybody is looking so gloomy 
that it must be Sunday morn- 
ing. If he is a sheep dog, he is 
probably more capable of finding 
his way over hills than most mem. 
bers of the Alpine Club, and capable 
of combining his actions with a view 
to making the sheep—whose rea- 
soning powers are limited—follow 
the right track. He can found 
judgments on cautious experiment, 
as anybody will admit who has seen 
a dog testing the strength ofa plank 
which he has to cross, or measuring 
the height of a jump. In fact, a 
dog is constantly performing rudi- 
mentary acts of reason, which can 
only be distinguished from our own 
by the fact that he cannot put them 
into words. He can understand a 
few simple words; and though he 
cannot articulate, he can make 
sounds indicative of his wants 
and emotions, which are to words 
what the embryo is to the perfect 
organism. He cannot put together 
a sentence; but to found a distinc- 
tion of kind between his intellectual 
performances and those of man upon 
that circumstance, seems to be as 
unreasonable as to make a similar 
distinction between the intellect of 
the savage who cannot count five, 
and that of the philosopher who 
can use mathematical symbols. The 
power of abstraction has been car- 
ried a step, and a very important 
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step, farther in each case ; but there 
is no more cause to suspect the in- 
troduction of an entirely new ele- 
ment in one case than the other. 
The condemnation of the poor 
brutes as non-moral (if we may use 
such a word) seems to be still more 
monstrous. We need not speak of 
exceptional stories, such as the 
legend in a recent French news- 
paper of the sensitive dog who com- 
mitted suicide when deserted by his 
friends; but who can doubt that 
his dog has something which serves 
asa very fair substitute for a sense of 
duty? Could anything be more 
like human heroism than the con- 
duct of the poor collie who drove 
home her master’s sheep, leaving 
her new-born puppies by the side 
of the road? Or, to avoid particu- 
lar instances, is there a barrister in 
England who can blush half so ex- 
pressively as a dog found out in 
sharp practice—blushing, of course, 
being taken in a sense applicable 
to the dog’s tail? Whether wild 
animals have such a sense of the 
value of any positive laws is more 
than we know; but wild animals, 
down to the lowest orders, show 
at least the maternal instinct. The 
devotion of beasts to their young 
belongs, one would say, to the 
highest order of moral beauty—ex- 
cept that it extends too low down 
amongst animated beings to please 
some people. Yet we may presume 
that the most hard-hearted of me- 
taphysicians would find it hard to 
suppress an emotion of sympathy 
and approval at the sight of a bird 
overcoming its timidity to fight for 
its little puff-balls of children. It is 
amore pathetic if not a more sublime 
sight than those starry heavens 
with which we are so often bored. 
There is a bit of metaphysical quib- 
bling, by which it is endeavoured 
to evade the obvious inference. It 
seems to come to this, when ana- 
lysed, that though the bird per- 
forms a heroic action, it has never 
framed the general proposition, 
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Mothers ought to love their young: 
That is undeniable; but surely the 
bird is on the high road to it. 
Light up its feeble brain with a 
little more intelligence, and it will 
have no trouble in fitting its m- 
stincts with the proper strait waist- 
coats of formula. To deny virtue 
to the bird would be to deny it 
equally to the savage, who has move- 
ments of generosity and self-devo- 
tion, though it has never occurred 
to him to speculate on moral phi- 
losophy. There is, of course, a dif- 
ference between the virtue which 
merely results from the spontaneous 
play of unselfish instincts, and that 
which includes a certain list of 
definite propositions on the sub- 
ject formed by reflection and ob- 
servation. But where the first is 
present, even in a high degree, it is 
not difficult to account for the gra- 
dual development of the second. 
The argument, however, has 
another fatal weakness, if it is in- 
tended to raise a presumptior 
against the possible passage from 
apehood to manhood. Assume, if 
you please, that the difference is as 
wide as possible. Suppose that 
reason and the moral sense are 
as different from the rudimentary 
thoughts and passions that animate 
the feeble brute-brain as water from 
fire or as mind from matter. That 
will not raise any presumption that 
there must be a sudden gap in the 
chain of animated beings, unless 
you can prove that the new element, 
whatever it may be called, must 
enter, as it were, at one bound. 
If reason be radically different from 
instinct, yet reason may be present 
in some creatures in a merely rudi- 
mentary form. The question, in- 
deed, does not admit of argument. 
We always have before our eyes @ 
perfect and uninterrupted series. 
The child of six months old is less 
intelligent than a full-grown dog; 
and if we would imagine the deve- 
lopment of man from monkey, we 
have only to suppose the first 
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monkey to be the equal of an 
average baby (say) of one year old, 
the monkey’s son to be equal to a 
baby of a year and a day, and so on. 
We may thus proceed by perfectly 
imperceptible stages, and in the 
course of three or four thousand 
generations we shall get a man- 
monkey fully equal in intelligence 
to the average Hottentot. Thence 
upwards we cannot deny the possi- 
bility of development without 
heterodoxy. In short, by interpo- 
lating a sufficient number of terms 
we may form an ideal, which, for 
anything we can say, may be an 
actual series ending with the man 
and beginning with the inferior 
animals, in which there shall not be 
a single violent transition. The 
question whether reason is or is not 
specifically distinct from instinct is 
simply irrelevant. In one case we 
must suppose that it begins by 
entering in homceopathic doses ; in 
the other, that it is simply the 
development of certain lower facul- 
ties ; in-either case the animal will 
shade into the human intellect by 
degrees as imperceptible as those by 
which night changes into dawn. In- 
deed, it isimpossible to see why—ex- 
cept from fear of certain conclusions, 
which is not a logical ground for 
dissent—the possibility of a passage 
from brute to man should ever have 
been denied on @ priori grounds. 
Whether the theory is confirmed or 
confuted by observation is an en- 
tirely open question; but it is 
strange that it should be pro- 
nounced impossible when we are 
ready to admit infinitely greater 
changes. If you can imagine a 
monkey to have been developed 
from a sea-anemone, an animal from 
a plant, or living from inorganic 
matter—and none of these changes, 
however little reason we have to 
believe in their actual occurrence, 
are supposed to be obnoxious to any 
insurmountable objection @ priori— 
why can we not admit that a mon- 
key may possibly become a man ? 
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It is here that we come upon the 
confusion already noticed. It re- 
sults from mixing metaphysical 
enquiries about the what? with 
scientific enquiries into the how ? 
A man of science says (possibly he 
makes a mistake, but that is not to 
the purpose), Mix such and such 
elements under such and such con- 
ditions, and a living organism will 
make its appearance. The theo- 
logian sometimes meets this state- 
ment as if it were equivalent to an 
assertion that life is nothing but an 
arrangement of matter. He has 
really said nothing of the kind: he 
does not know what is the essence 
of life or of matter; he has merely 
to do with the order in which phe- 
nomena occur ; and has absolutely 
no concern with the occult sub- 
stratum in which they are supposed 
to-inhere. The utmost that he can 
ever say--if he can ever say so 
much—would come to this: Bring 
together a set of the phenomena 
which we call molecules and there 
will result a series of the phenomena 
which we call vital ; but what mole- 
cules are, or what life is, is a ques- 
tion beyond his competence. Simi- 
larly, when he proceeds a step 
farther and traces the origin of our 
moral sense to some dumb instinct 
in the animal world, he is not really 
speaking treason against the dignity 
and importance of morality. Mr. 
Browning, in one of his poems, 
speaks of some contemptible French 
author who explained the origin 
of modesty by referring, as only a 
very free-speaking person could re- 
fer, to the mode in which the sexual 
instinct operated upon savage na- 
tures. If that Frenchman meant 
to infer that the modesty of a 
civilised being is no better than the 
semi-bestial instincts of a man- 
ape, he was as contemptible as 
the poet could wish, but he was 
also grossly illogical. His obser- 
vation merely went to show by 
what means one of the most essen- 
tial of social instincts was originally 
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generated in the world; and it is 
not the less essential because in its 
first origin it partook of the gross- 
ness of the animal in which it was 
implanted. Mr. MacLennan has 
written a very interesting book, 
tending to show that the original 
marriage ceremony was everywhere 
like that which survives in Austra- 
lia to this day, where the wild human 
being knocks down his _ beloved 
with a club, and drags her off to 
his own den. Suppose this to be 
true, would it follow that marriage 
in the most refined and purest 
societies was no better than forcible 
abduction as practised in the Aus- 
tralian bush? Surely it would 
follow no more than the develop- 
ment of a man from a monkey 
would prove that men have still 
tails, or that the brain of a Newton 
is no better than that which directs 
a chimpanzee in its search for nuts. 
In short it is sufficiently plain that 
we do not diminish the value of any 
human accomplishments by tra- 
cing them back to their remote 
origin in the brute, or even the 
insect creation. That shudder which 
runs through us when we are in- 
vited to recognise our poor rela- 
tions in the Regent’s Park is 
gratuitous. The philosopher may 
have thrown more light upon the 
process by which we came to be 
what we are; but he does not, for 
he obviously cannot, argue that we 
are other than we are. Whether 
in pursuing our genealogy we stop 
short at ‘who was the son of 
Adam’ or carry it back through 
avast series of links to ‘ who was 
the son of a monkey’ the fact of 
our present existence, with our pre- 
sent instincts, aspirations, and en- 
dowments, remains precisely what 
it was. The prospect, indeed, is 
improved for our remote descend- 
ants, ‘far on in summers that we 
shall not see;’ but for us poor 
creatures living and moving in this 
nineteenth century after Christ, the 
circumstances remain unaltered. 
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Turn it as you will, we are the base 
from which the line is measured, 
and not the indeterminate point 
to be discovered by a process of 
trigonometry. 

Is, then, the alarm which has 
been excited in men’s minds totally 
unreasonable? In one sense it 
would seem to beso. The specu- 
lations of which we have been 
speaking are absolutely harmless 
to anyone who holds—as surely 
every sincere believer ought to 
hold—that religion depends upon 
certain instincts whose existence 
cannot be explained away by any 
possible account of the mode by 
which they came into existence. 
Property is not less sacred in the 
eyes of a reasonable man because it 
may have originated in mere phy- 
sical force ; nor religion because it 
first dawned upon mankind in the 
vague guesses of some torpid brain, 
which fancied that a bigger Caliban 
was moving the stars and rolling 
the thunder, But it may be true 
that the new theories will transform 
the mode in which men interpret 
the universe to themselves, and will 
therefore destroy some of the old 
formule which involved different 
perceptions. To those who have 
succeeded in persuading themselves 
that any set of Articles constructed 
some centuries ago were to be final 
and indestructible expressions of 
truth, the prospect may certainly 
be distressing. There may, indeed, 
be no positive logical irrecon- 
cilability between orthodoxy and 
Darwinism. A little more strain- 
ing of a few phrases which have 
proved themselves to be sufficiently 
elastic, and the first obvious diffi- 
culty may be removed. The first 
chapter of Genesis has survived Sir 
Charles Lyell; it may be stretched 
sufficiently to include Mr. Darwin. 
But in questions of this kind there 
is a kind of logical instinct which 
outruns the immediate application 
of the new theories. The mere 
change of perspective does much. 
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When the sun was finally placed in 
the centre of the heavens instead of 
the earth, the few texts which appa- 
rently opposed wereeasily adapted to 
the new theories. But there was a 
further change of infinitely greater 
importance, which, though not so 
easily embodied in direct logical is- 
sues, profoundly modified all theo- 
logical conceptions. When people 
began to realise the fact that we live 
in a wretched little atom of a planet 
dancing about the sun, instead of 
being the whole universe, with a 
few stars to save candlelight, the 
ancient orthodoxy was shaken to 
its base. It is impossible to read 
the controversies which marked the 
great intellectual revolt of the last 
century without seeing how much 
men’s minds were influenced by 
the simple consideration that Chris- 
tians were a small namerical mi- 
nority of the human race, and the 
habitation of the race a mere grain 
of dust in the universe. The facts 
were more or less known before, 
and were not capable of furnishing 
syllogisms absolutely incompatible 
with any orthodox dogma. And 
yet the mere change in the point 
of view, working rather upon the 
imagination than the reason, gra- 
dually made the old positions un- 
tenable. A similar change is being 
brought about by the application of 
that method of which Darwinism 
is at present the most conspicuous 
example. Possibly the change may 
be of even greater importance. 
Certainly it is of far too great im- 
portance to be more than dimly 
indicated here. Briefly it may be 
described as the substitution of a 
belief in gradual evolution for a 
belief in spasmodic action and occa- 
sional outbursts of creative energy ; 
of the acceptance of the corollary 
that we must seek for the explana- 
tion of facts or ideas by tracing 
their history instead of accounting 
for them by some short @ priori 
method; and thus of the adoption 
of the historical method in all 
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manner of investigations into 
social, and political, and religious 
problems which were formerly 
solved by a much more summary, 
if not more satisfactory method. 

It is curious to remark how the 
influence of new methods penetrates 
the minds of those who would most 
strenuously repudiate some of the 
results to which they lead. We 
may illustrate the point by an ana- 
logy drawn from the theory of which 
we have been speaking. Mr. Wal- 
lace has described what he calls 
protective resemblances. A butter- 
fly which precisely suits the palates 
of certain birds would be speedily 
exterminated if it were not for an 
ingenious device. It cleverly passes 
itself off under false colours by imita- 
ting the external shape of some other 
butterfly, which the bird considers 
as disgusting. So oysters, if they 
were quick enough, might evade 
the onslaught of human appetites 
by taking the external resemblance 
of periwinkles. A very similar va- 


riety of protective resemblance may 
be detected in the history of opi- 


nions. The old-fashioned doctrine 
remains essentially the same, but 
it changes its phraseology so as to 
look exactly like its intrusive rival. 
We have already given an instance. 
It is permissible, it appears, for 
orthodox Catholics to hold that the 
series of facts alleged by Mr. Dar- 
win actually occurred, and that the 
ape changed by slow degrees into 
the man ; ‘only they must save them- 
selves by calling the process mi- 

raculous, and thus, for a time at 
least, the old theory may be pre- 
served. Perhaps it will strike 
people in the course of years, that 
if all the phenomena conform to 
the law established by philosophers, 
it is rather absurd to say that they 
do not conform in virtue of the 
law, but in virtue of a specific in- 
terference of Divine power. Still 
the ingenuity of the artifice is ob- 
vious, and it afferds an instructive 
example of the method of recon- 
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ciling old things and new. In the 
same way, the theological doctrine 
of development mimics the historical 
accounts of the process by which 
opinions have actually been formed. 
Just as the sceptic rashly fancies 
that he has brought matters to a 
conclusive issue, the theologian 
evades his grasp by putting on the 
external form of the very doctrines 
which he has been opposing. 

Thus, for example, Dr. Newman 
argues in the Grammar of Assent 
for the doctrine of the Atonement, 
on the ground (amongst others) 
that a similar belief is found to 
exist in all barbarous nations. 
It may seem strange, he goes on 
to say, that he should take his ideas 
of natural religion from the initial 
and not from the final stage of 
human development. His ‘ answer 
is obvious,’ and it comes shortly 
to this, that our ‘so-called civili- 
sation’ is a one-sided development 
of man’s nature, favouring the in- 
tellect, but neglecting the con- 
science ; and that theretore it is ‘no 
wonder that the religion in which 
it issues has no sympathy with the 
hopes and fears of the awakened 
soul, or with those frightful pre- 
sentiments which are expressed in 
the worship and the traditions of 
the heathen.’ In simpler times the 
resemblances between the heathen 
and the orthodox religion would 
have been indignantly denied, or 
regarded as diabolic parodies. Now 
the Catholic divine is as ready as 
the philosopher to trace out the 
analogy, though he puts a different 
interpretation upon it. The philo- 
sopher, that is, regards the Catholic 
religion as preserving the remains 
of older forms of thought which 
are gradually expiring under the 
influence of free enquiry. The 
divine accepts just the same facts, 
but he regards the old barbarous 
superstition as a dim reflection of 
revealed truths, whilst a satisfactory 
reason is found for putting the 
civilised intellect out of court alto- 
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gether. The verdict of the stupid, 
ferocious savage, who makes an idol 
out of a bit of wood and a red rag, 
and then pacifies its spite by 
slaughtering fowls or prisoners in 
its honour, is not at first sight 
superior to that of the modern 
philosopher; but the philosopher 
is ‘one-sided. This, however, 
is beside the point. It is clear 
that modern tendencies have pene- 
trated into the hostile camp. It 
is the much-abused philosopher 
who has taught us to take a new 
interest in the lower religions of 
the world instead of summarily 
rejecting them as the work of devils. 
The mere fact that we have risen 
to such a conception as that of a 
comparative study of religion is 
certainly not sufficient by itself to 
confaute the pretensions of what 
claims to be an exclusive revelation. 
It is possible to adapt the old to the 
new beliefs by the methods of which 
Dr. Newman’s argument is an ex- 
ample. After Mr. Darwin and his 
followers have traced out the re- 
semblance between men and mon- 
keys with the utmost possible clear- 
ness, it is always possible for a 
dogmatist to discover some good 
reason why the transition should 
have required a miraculous inter- 
vention. In the same way, the 
analogies which the philosopher 
may discover between the various 
religions of the world will never 
convince him that his own special 
creed is not of supernatural origin, 
though the others which resemble 
ii so strangely are traceable to 
the spontaneous working of the 
human intellect. A very little dex- 
terity is required to raise the re- 
semblance to that point at which it 
becomes an argument for the 
reasonableness of the supposed 
revelation, and is yet no argument 
against its supernatural character. 
Admit your naked savage to prove 
that man has a need for the belief 
in Atonement, but do not let him be 
produced as evidence that the belief 
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finds its most congenial element 
and grows to the largest dimensions 
in a debased and torpid intellect. 
By such logical manipulation as 
this, the acgumulation of uncom- 
fortable facts may long be rendered 
harmless. It all depends upon the 
way in which you look at things. 
The acute thinkers who have helped 
to elaborate any ancient system of 
thought have ‘always provided a 
proper set of pigeon-holes in which 
inconvenient facts may be stowed 
away. It is long before the facts 
become weighty enough to break 
down the framework. But no agent 
is so powerful in bringing about the 
change as the subtle and pene- 
trating influence of a new method. 
It may not follow logically that 
because catastrophes have been ba- 
nished from geology, and the series 
of animated beings has been proved 
to be continuous, therefore the same 
conceptions should be applied to 
the religious beliefs of mankind. 
And yet nobody can doubt that 
in practice the influence would be 
unmistakable. The burden of proof 
would be shifted, and that in itself 
makes an amazing difference. The 
popular belief has hitherto been 
that, unless you could prove the 
contrary, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the transition from 
monkey to man involved a sudden 
leap. If it came to be the popular 
belief that, unless you could prove 
the contrary, men must be sup- 
posed to have developed out of 
monkeys by the forces now at work, 
the imagination would outrun the 
reason. It would be assumed that 
a religion was the growth of that 
stage of dev elopment at which the 
human intellect had arrived, and 
not the work of a series of sudden 
interferences. Christianity would 
be a phenomenon to be studied like 
others by the investigation of the 
conditions under which it arose, 
and the advocates of a theory of su- 
pernatural intervention would have 
to encounter a set of established 
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beliefs instead of finding them in 
their favour. This is the imper- 
ceptible intellectual influence which 
gradually permeates and transforms 
the prevalent conceptions by a 
process which is as irresistible as 
it is difficult to define by accurate 
formule. Religious instincts, we 
rightly say, are indestructible; but 
the forms in which they may be 
embodied are indefinitély variable, 
and no one can say how fast and 
how far the influence of a change 
worked in one department of 
thought may gradually spread by 
a silent contagion to others ap- 
parently remov ed from it. 

Thus, admitting to the fullest ex- 
tent that Darwinism not only does 
not threaten, but does not even tend 
to threaten, the really valuable ele- 
ments of our religious opinions, it 
is quite consistent to maintain that 
it may change the conceptions in 
which they are at present embodied 
to an extent to which it is impos- 
sible to assign any limits. Dar- 
winism, for example, does not make 
it more difficult to believe in a God. 
On the contrary, it may be fairly 
urged that any theory which tends 
to bring any sort of order out of the 
confused chaos of facts which we 
have before us, makes it so far more 
easy to maintain a rational theism 
such as is now possible. It helps 
us to form some dim guess of whence 
we are coming and of whither we 
are going—to see, as it were, an 
are of the vast orbit in which the 
world is revolving, instead of being 
limited to an infinitesimal element, 
lost at each extremity in hopeless 
darkness. But it is true that it 
weakens that conception of the 
Creator which supposes Him to in- 
tervene at stated periods in order te 
give an impulse to the machinery. 
How deeply that change may affect 
all manner of theologics ul concep- 
tions it is unnecessary to consider. 
There is another doctrine which 
seems to be more nearly affected ; 
and probably, though we seldom 
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give open expression to our fears, it 
is this tendency which is really the 
animating cause of the alarm which 
is obvious aly felt. Does not the new 
theory make it diffieult to believe in 
immortal souls? If we admit that 
the difference between men and 
monkeys is merely a difference of 
degree, can we continue to hold that 
monkeys will disappear at their 
death like a bubble, and _ that 
men will rise from their ashes ? 
So vast a difference in the ulti- 
mate fate and the intrinsic nature 
of the two links should surely 
correspond to a wide gap in 
the chain. We are too proud to 
admit a gorilla or a chimpanzee to 
a future world, and yet, if they are 
only lower forms of humanity, we 
do not quite see our way to exclude 
them. The difficulty in one shape 
or another has long been felt. ‘ No- 
body thinks,’ says Voltaire, ‘of 
giving an immortal soul to a flea ; 
why should you give one any the 
more to an elephant, or a monkey, 
or my Champagne valet, or a village 
steward, who has a tr ‘ifle more in- 
stinct than my valet?’ The diffi- 
culty of drawing the line is enhanced 
to the imagination when we assume 
that the flea is the remote ancestor of 
the village steward, and believe that 
one has melted by imperceptible de- 
grees into the other. The orthodox 
may be excused for trembling when 
they see that central article of their 
faith assailed, and are in danger of 
being deprived of the great conso- 
lations of their religion—Heaven 
and hell. It would be preposterous 
to attempt to argue so vast a ques- 
tion in ourspace. This much, how- 
ever, may perhaps be said without 
offence: Whatever reasons may be 
drawn from our consciousness for 
the belief that man is not merely a 
cunning bit of chemistry—a product 
of so much oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon—must remain in full force. 
We may doubt how far the belief 
ever rested on metaphysical argu- 
ments, and, indeed, it seems to be 
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the orthodox opinion that it must be 
accepted on the strength of revela- 
tion. It would therefore only be 
affected so far as Darwinism and 
the methods to which it gives rise 
tend to explain the origin and 
growth of a faith to which all be- 
lievers cling so fondly. And, what- 
ever the result may be, it is at least 
natural to suppose that it would 
rather tend to modify than to de- 
stroy the belief, to set bounds to the 
dogmatic confidence with which we 
have ventured to define the nature 
of the soul than to uproot our belief 
in its existence. Afterall,it would not 
be a very terrible resultif we should 
be driven to the conclusion that 
some kind of rudimentary soul may 
be found even in the lower animals. 
The Spectator, which is a very ami- 
able and reasonably orthodox journal, 
has lately been asking whether we 
have any excuse for refusing im- 
mortality to well-conducted cats, or 
to that admirable and fortunately 
authentic dog which watched for ten 
years upon its master’s grave. 
Poor beast! we should be willing 
to hope that he has found admis- 
sion to the equal sky; but without 
jesting on so awful a subject, or 
venturing into mysteries where the 
boldest metaphysician walks with 
uncertain tread, we would simply 
say that we can see no reason why 
our new conceptions of the facts 

‘ y establish them- 
selves—should not be accommodated 
to a spiritual form of belief. After 
all, it will be hard to convince men 
that because thought and feeling 
arise from certain ‘combina vtions of 
matter, therefore they are made of 
matter. But we pause at the thresh- 
old of such speculations. 

There is, however, one other 
thing to be said, and it may be said 
plainly and without irreverence. 
After all, why is the belief in im- 
mortality so essential to the happi- 
ness of mankind ? Itis not because 
we, as virtuous people, think it 
necessary that a place should be 
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provided where the virtuous may 
receive an interminable pension for 
their good deeds, and the bad be tor- 
mented to the end of time. Some 
people, it is true, ask for a kind 
of penal settlement in another 
world, in order to save our police 
rates in this. But that doctrine, 
thongh it has been preached with 
amazing emphasis, has not been 
found to be, on the whole, very 
edifying. It may serve to remind 
us that even a belief in immor- 
tality may be made as degrad- 
ing as the grossest forms of 
materialism. It may convert reli- 
gion into a specially clever form of 
selfishness, and take the grace out 
of the Christian character. The 
persons who call themselves spirit- 
ualists in the present day sometimes 
claim to be providing an excellent 
substitute for our old superstitions. 
The objection which one really feels 
to them is not so much that they are 
misled by a contemptible juggle, 
but that they encourage a kind of 
prurient religiosity which is inex- 
pressibly revolting. What they 
really try to persuade us is not that 
man has a soul which may be ele- 
vated far above our earthly wants 
and longings, but that there are a 
set of invisible beings who walk 
about this world playing tricks with 
tables and talking nonsense, to 
which the twaddle of the Yankee 
young ladies in Martin Chuzzlewit 
is refined and elevating. Their so- 
called spirits are of the earth, 
earthy ; and it would be more satis- 
factory to believe that at death we 
became parts of the ocean and the 
air—that we formed part of the 
raw material from which, in the 
course of the ages, new sentient 
and thinking beings may be evolved, 
than that we sank intothe likeness of 
a set of stupid hobgoblins, playing 
conjuring tricks for the amusement 
of fools. Gross as some such doc- 
trines may be, they may also be 
cited for another purpose. Men 
are virtuous, it is sometimes said, 
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because they believe in hell. Is not 
this an inversion of the proper order 
of thought ? Should we not rather 
say that men have believed in hell 
because they were virtuous? There 
has been so general a belief that 
vice was degrading, and was to be 
discouraged by the strongest pos- 
sible motives, that even the material 
part of mankind have exhausted 
their fancy in devising the most 
elaborate sentiments to express the 
horror with which they regarded 
it. Itis painful to dwell upon the 
pictures of hideous anguish which 
the perturbed imaginations of past 
generations have conjured up and 
regarded as the penalties which the 
merciful Creator had in store for 
imperfect creatures placed in a state 
where their imperfections could not 
fail to lead them into error; but 
there is this much of comfort about 
it, that at least those ghastly images 
were the reflections of the horror 
with which all that was best in 
them revolted against moral evil. 
It is needless to say how easily 
those conceptions might be turned 
to the worst purposes, and religion 
itself be made an instrument not 
only for restraining the intellects, 
but for lowering the consciences of 
mankind, For our present purpose, 
it is enough to remark that a similar 
reflection may convince us_ that, 
whatever changes of opinion may be 
in store for us, we need not fear 
that any scientific conclusions can 
permanently lower our views of 
man’s duty here. The belief in 
immortality, diffused throughout the 
world, was not, more than any other 
belief, valuable simply on its own 
account. It was valuable because 
it enabled men to rise above the 
selfishness and the sensuality which 
otherwise threatened to choke the 
higher impulses of our nature. But 
it was the existence of those im- 
pulses which gave it its strength, 
and not any of the metaphysical 
arguments which can only appeal 
to a very few exceptional minds. 
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Religions thrive by a kind of natural 
selection ; those which do not pro- 
vide expression for our best feelings 
crush out their rivals, not those 
which are inferred by a process of 
abstract reasoning. To be per- 
manent, they must bear the test of 
reason ; but they do not owe to it 
their capacity for attracting the 
hearts of men. The inference, there- 
fore, from the universality of any 
creed is not that it is true, for that 
would prove Buddhism or Mahom- 
medanism as well as Christianity ; 
but that it satisfies more or less 
completely the spiritual needs of 
its believers. And, therefore, we 
may be certain that, if the various 
tendencies which we have summed 
up in the name of Darwinism should 
ultimately become triumphant, they 
must find some means, though it is 
given to nobody as yet to define 
them, of reconciling those instincts 
of which the belief in immortality 
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was a product. The form may 
change—we cannot say how widely 
—but the essence, as every progress 
in the scientific study of religions 
goes to show, must be indestruc- 
tible. When a new doctrine cuts 
away some of our old dogmas, 
we fancy that it must destroy 
the vital beliefs to which they 
served as scaffolding. Doubtless 
it has that effect for atime in those 
minds with whom the association 
has become indissoluble. That is 
the penalty we pay for progress. But 
we may be sure that it will not take 
root till in some shape or other it 
has provided the necessary enve- 
lopes for the deepest instincts of 
our nature. If Darwinism demon- 
strates that men have been evolved 
out of brutes, the religion which 
takes it into account will also have 
to help men to bear in mind that 
they are now different from brutes. 





THE INTERVIEW AT AUBERVILLIERS. 


By GeneraL CLUSERET. 


URING the first days of April 
1871, I had debated with the 
Executive and Financial Committees 
the possibility of paying to the 
Germans the five hundred millions 
which M. Thiers could not pay 
them. 

Some days later, M. Beslay, in 
the name of the Executive Com- 
mittee, begged me to write to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Army to obtain an interview to talk 
over this affair. 

I wrote immediately, but my 
letter remained long unanswered. 
At last, towards the 24th or 


26th of April, Dr. K., German 
attaché of the Swiss Legation, came 
to me at the Ministry with the 
answer of M. de Bismark, who had 
delegated Count de H. to repre- 
St. Denis was proposed 


sent him. 
as the place of interview. I declined 
St. Denis, because it was swarming 
with Versaillese. St. Denis re- 
minded me of those Arab huts 
in which you cannot set your 
foot without being in fleas to the 
knee. Versailles could not be ap- 
proached without being exposed to 
the Versaillese police. To German 
good faith I could trust, but to 
Versaillese never. The Germans 
would have protected me, I am 
certain of it; but I did not stand 
by that protection. And, more- 
over, I do not like to be protected 
by anyone. 

I chose the fort of Aubervilliers, 
and appointed the interview for the 
next day but one, that I might con- 
sult with the Executive Committee, 
which had been changed in the 
interval. 

I communicated the reply which 
I had just received, and the over- 
tures which had led to it. Save 
Paschal Grousset, who was very 
indignant, inasmuch as it was 


not addressed to him, no one made 
objection. I asked Jourdes to 
specify the resources »at of which 
I could offer immediate payment. 
These amounted to 350 millions 
capable of being immediately real- 
ised. For the other 150 arrange- 
ments had to be made. 

On the appointed day, Dr. K., 
who had acted as intermediary, 
came to the Ministry to fetch me, 
and, escorted by only one ordnance 
oflicer, whose name, I think, was 
Rousseau, and who has since been 
killed, we repaired to Fort Auber- 
villiers. 

I had previously gone to the 
Swiss Legation, to make sure that no 
treachery lay behind this interview. 
I had ascertained the degree of 
confidence which I might repose 
in Dr. K., and I related all that 
had taken place. The Swiss 
attaché, after having informed me 
that he could do nothing which 
could seem like official interference, 
said that he believed that the Ger- 
mans were acting in good faith. 

The journey from Paris to Auber- 
villiers was made rapidly and with- 
out impediment, but not without 
emotion. Hardly was I out of 
sight of the fortifications than I 
had to undergo the sight of that 
ignoble thing—the first to meet 
the eye of every foreigner on touch- 
ing French soil—a gendarme’s 
cocked hat. 

On reaching the fort, my car- 
riage was stopped. A young officer 
advanced to reconnoitre, then gave 
the order to admit us, and led us to 
the pavilion where Count de H. 
was waiting for me. 

In the interim I had observed 
through the open doors the bearing 
of the troops and the condition of 
the fort. In inverse ratio to the 
excellence of the first was the dis- 
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order of the second. The enclosed 
ground, dug without order or method 
into irregular trenches, sufficiently 
testified to the spiritof ignorance and 
want of discipline which had ruled 
over the defenceof Paris. Incontrast, 
it was enough to cast a glance upon 
the well-dressed, well-fed and armed 
men—scrupulous observers of the 
watchwords, and vigilant even in 
complete peace—to understand that 
the war could have had no other issue 
save that which I had witnessed. 

The Doctor conducted me into a 
room on the first storey, almost the 
entire furniture of which consisted 
of a table and two chairs. My 
ordnance officer betook himself to 
an adjoining room, where orderly 
officers were in waiting. 

Count de H. was not slow to 
appear. He was a man still young, 
tall, well-bred, and well-educated. 
It was easy to perceive that he had 
seen much, observed much, and 
retained much. 

The meeting lasted a long time. 


The following is its substance, so 
far as concerned the special occasion 
of my visit :— 

H. I have come to hear your 


proposals, nothing more. I have 
no commission to treat with you. 
What you say to me will be faith- 
fully reported to the Prince. 

I. I am aware of the delicacy of 
our mutual situations, and it is as 
well first that we should settle on 
what ground we are standing. 
You have not a mob to deal with, 
nor even an insurrection, but simply 
a municipal evolution. 

It is in the name of the Munici- 
pal Council of the City of Paris, 
now defending its just rights, that 
I come with a charge to negotiate 
with you. Let Germany under- 
stand well that we are making no 
political or national revolution: ours 
is a simple municipal movement, 
nothing more. 

It is true that, every city in 
France having the power to do as 
we are doing, the movement may 
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become national by voluntary fede- 
ration. To tell the truth, that is 
the natural conclusion. But who, 
then, would question the lawfulness 
of our proceedings ? 

Only, you will observe, that we, 
the Commune of Paris, do not 
concern ourselves either with the 
provinces or with foreigners. 

H. You will allow me to remind 
you that the Commune’s manifesto 
of the rgth is less restricted than 
you as regards these questions. 

I. You Germans are too well 
acquainted with France to be un- 
aware of the redundancy natural to 
the Gauls, especially when they 
happen to be journalists or clubbists. 
There are many, too many by far, 
of these persons in the Commune, 
and there lies our danger for the 
future. All these loose fish have 
nothing in them but appetites and 
aspirations, not one useful speciality. 
All talk and no action, that is their 
policy, as ‘it is also the policy of our 
adversaries. But [ have faith in 
the great mass of the working 
people, which knows what it wants, 
does not trust in words, and has 
made the revolution of March 18. 
They want to work for themselves 
henceforth, not for others. I hope 
they will -not allow themselves to 
drop the substance to grasp the 
shadow. 

In this business I am their repre- 
sentative. I have identified myself 
with their wants and aspirations: 
what they desire I desire, and we 
are ready to defend our cause at 
the cannon’s mouth. I defend no 
cause but this. 

I have told you what we wish; 
the complete communal enfran- 
chisement of the city of Paris. As 
soon as the Municipal Council shall 
have proved its capacity by its ad- 
ministration, I do not doubt that 
its example will be imitated by 
other cities, not only in France but 
elsewhere. 

Is it not the history of the 
United States of America which, at 
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a distance and without a blow, 
republicanises Europe by the sole 
force of its example ? 

What can you do, and what 
have you to say against that ? 

Meantime, you can ascertain for 
yourself, and if necessary I will give 
every facility to your agents to as- 
certain personally, that order reigns 
in Paris, that everyone can attend 
to his business without molestation. 

Hf. We have been struck by the 
tranquillity of the people of Paris 
and the order which reigns in the 
streets. 

I. As the Municipal Council of the 
City of Paris (and no one will dis- 
pute our right to this title, since 
we have been regularly elected by 
universal suffrage), we have a legal 
right to take any such measure as 
may seem fit and opportune to us 
to adopt for the defence of the city. 

Such being our prerogative, be- 
hold our means. 

More soldier than diplomatist, I 
will go straight to the point. If 
we offer you five hundred millions 
it certainly is not for the mere 
pleasure of impoverishing ourselves 
and enriching you. The city has 
an interest in taking this step and 
incurring this expense. It desires 
to be assured of your perfect neu- 
trality in our present struggle. 
Leave us to come to an understand- 
ing with Versailles without inter- 
fering between us, and we will be 
responsible for Versailles in the 
long run, 

H. You are not ignorant that 
Versailles has been soliciting us 
more strongly than you to come to 
its aid. You are now at your first 
overture and only ask for neutrality. 
I tell you, as far as that goes and in 
confidence, that you have means in 
your hands of inclining the scale in 
your favour. You have imprisoned 
the Archbishop of Paris, and you 
have thus excited public opinion 
against you. This very day even, 
the Prince has received a protest 
from the English and Bavarian 
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bishops praying him to interfere. 
I say bishops, it might have been a 
bishop ; however, as far as my me- 
mory serves me, I believe I can 
affirm truly there has been a col- 
lective overture on the part of the 
English bishops or in their name, 
If you will set at liberty the Arch- 
bishop and his sister, without con- 
ditions, opinion will go round to 
your side, This is simply a piece 
of advice I give you. 

I. The arrest of the Archbishop 
and priests is an enormous political 
blunder. The thing was done has- 
tily, and if it were to be done over 
again I would prevent it. But it 
is done: the people have been ex- 
cited with this stupid idea of ex- 
changing the Archbishop for Blan- 
qui. Moreover, they have been 
devouring priests for many years. 
It is the bourgeois motto of this 
century: The bourgeoisie have flung 
the priests to the mob. While the 


mob devours the priests it is in turn 
devoured by the bourgeoisie, who 


use the priest as the toreador 
does the red flag, to draw off the 
rage of the bull. I do not conceal 
from you that I look upon the libe- 
ration of the Archbishop as exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible. I 
will speak to ‘the Council about it, 
and in any case will undertake to 
provide for his safety as long as he 
is in prison. With regard to his 
sister, I make that my own affair. 
Reassure the Archbishop’ s friends 
as to his condition as a prisoner ; he 
is in no danger and wants for no- 
thing. 

The fact was, that Mr. Wash- 
burne came to see me at the Minis- 
try, accompanied by his friend 
MacKeon, to beg me to intercede 
in favour of the Archbishop, and at 
the same time to allow him to have 
access to his friends. 

My reply to this, was to make 
Mr. Washburne get into my car- 
riage, and I drove direct with him 
to the Prefecture of Police, It 
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might have been ten or half-past in 
the morning. Rigault was sleeping 
soundly in the yellow room, between 
the great crimson salon and the 
prefect’s cabinet. After establish- 
ing Mr. Washburne in the crimson 
salon, I went to awaken Rigault. 
He asked me if I seriously wished 
the imprisonment to be relaxed as 
a favour to Washburne. 

* Yes.’ 

‘But he is not ill-treated. We 
were never so well treated our- 
selves under the Empire.’ 

‘That is not the point—the point 
is, to prevent the people and the 
Commune from playing an odious, 
ridiculous réle. Sign this permit 
for Mr. Washburne to communi- 
cate immediately and as often as he 
chooses with the Archbishop of 
Paris, and authorise him to supply 
whatever he may ask for.’ 

* But, mon cher, he already enjoys 
that privilege ; everything he asks 
for is brought to him.’ 

I gave him the pen and ink, and 


still in bed he signed the order 
which I had caused to be drawn up 
in the cabinet, saying, as he turned 
to sleep again, ‘ Are you satisfied ? ’ 

I carried the paper to Mr. Wash- 
burne, and we went downstairs 


together. We separated at the 
door, he to go to Mazas, I believe, 
and I to return to my Ministry. 
The affair did not occupy more 
than six minutes. And thus the 
conditions of the Archbishop’s im- 
prisonment at Mazas were made 
easier. Every other version is er- 
roneous. I return to my interview. 


I. Let us leave aside the affair of 
the Archbishop. I will do what I 
can, and let us speak a little of 
interests common to your Govern- 
ment and to the Commune of Paris. 

If the Versailles Government 
triumph it is more or less a 
desperate prolongation of the mon- 
archy. There is not. a monarchy 
in France which can—I do not 
Say maintain itself (none will 
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maintain itself), but attempt to 
maintain itself without promising 
revenge. You smile. It cannot 
keep its promise—I know that 
better than anyone, and I count 
upon the fact, as a means of revo- 
lution. A people only defends what 
it loves, and the French people, or 
rather the working-classes (which, 
after all, constitute the only real 
people, those who work and fight), 
hate the class which governs and 
plunders them. 

As to the officers, they fight but 
for their pay—bring their pay into 
question and they will defend it as 
a dog defends his bone. Let their 
pay be assured, and they will suffer 
themselves to be taken prisoners, 
and will give up their swords with 
joy; returning by-and-by from the 
enemy’s prisons, gay and bold, to 
talk loudly of honour and father- 
land, swagger in ante-chambers, 
bully the weak, and massacre the 
people that pays them and despises 
them. 

Nor is it less true that France, 
to give an appearance of reality to 
her bellicose promises, will be forced 
to ruin herself with expense for 
armaments, obliging you thereby to 
do likewise. Are not Governments 
always in need of some shadow of 
raison d@’étre? This army, paid by 
the people to oppose you, in reality 
will be used only against itself, and 
that is what we have all an interest 
in preventing. 

The Republic, if it succeeds in 
being established through the As- 
sembly at Versailles, will be as bad 
as any monarchy ever was, being 
more reactionary and more despotic. 
Unity of power, whether vested in 
an Assembly or in one man, fatally 
concludes in despotism. Its execu- 
tive will be its lackey, its maid-of- 
all-work. Being essentially vicious, 
the Republic, like a monarchy. is 
forced to be warlike to conceal its 
faults under chauvinisme. 

You saw what all this came to 
in the person of Napoleon III. 

HH 
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Whatever happens if Versailles 
triumphs, it will be a perpetual 
source of uneasiness to you. You 
will never be able to rest. Now 
Germany needs rest quite as much 
as France. You have iron, and 
you know how to use it, but you 
have no gold. Glory does not get 
credit at the bankers, and your 
people to-day inflated with chauvin- 
isme, to-morrow will behold in the 
German fatherland nothing but the 
truly interesting question, ways and 
means. In your nation nothing is 


considered but dukes and counts, in 
your army nothing but the officers. 
Listen already to the murmurs of 
your soldiers, furious at being kept 
so long in France. 

we are pressed to 
discipline is already 


H. It is true: 
make an end; 
suffering. 

I. And what will it be when this 
condition, having become chronic, 
will oblige you to retain under your 
standard men whom the public 
weal calls for in the fields and 
workshops ? 

Your parliaments will support 
you, but who will support your 
parliaments ? 

The revolutionary seed is intro- 
duced into Germany; to weed it 
out will be impossible. 

With us it is quite otherwise. 
Not that we renounce Alsace and 
Lorraine, we want even more, but in 
a different way. 

Being working men, we hold war 
in horror and thirst for peace, for is it 
not we who pay for war, who make 
it, and who suffer for it? You alone 
reap its benefits. We are conser- 
vatives par excellence—the only 
real conservatives ; you are the re- 
volutionaries. Our struggles are all 
pacific. We do not provoke, we do 
not dream of any others. And the 
money which we pay you with one 
hand we reckon to take back again 
with the other, and with interest 
too, as the reward of free labour. 

Free labour! You donot know 
what that can bring forth. You 
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have no idea of what consumption 
multiplied by the sum total of the 
producers will be. To-day it is but 
equal to the number of consumers, 
a special class—official, and charged 
with the direction of all others, con- 
suming everything and doing no- 
thing; absorbing, digesting every- 
thing and returning nothing in lieu 
of it. I have named the Bour- 
geoisie. 

I have seen the difference in 
America—although there too capital 
is beginning to play its tricks. I 
have seen consumption, rendered al- 
most universal by the absence of 
classes, become co-extensive with the 
population. Now, calculate what 
amount of supply is necessary for 
such a consumption, and realise the 
progress and national wealth which 
will follow. 

Germany is made for these pa- 
cific struggles; she stands in need 
of them; she invokes them with 
all her heart. The obstacle is the 
dread of armed France, obliging 
you to maintain your armaments. 
We relieve you of this fear. The 
Communal Federation can only 
maintain a national militia, a force 
essentially defensive and in no way 
aggressive. The disarmament of 
two countries like France and Ger- 
many allows other nations to follow 
the same example, and Europe is 
then transformed into a vast mar- 
ket, the energy of which dissipates 
every attempt at war or revolution. 

This can only be brought about 
by the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, 
which is forced to support standing 
armies to ensure its own prepon- 
derance; that is to say, its luxury, 
idleness, and vanity, fed by the ex- 
ploitation of labour. 

Observe, I have specified the bour- 
geoisie, for the interests of the no- 
bility are entirely different. 

Your national unity is now an 
accomplished fact; you are steeped 
to the eyes in glory; your people 
are a peace-loving race, easy to 
govern; they will speak much, 
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search deeply into many questions, 
pass numberless resolutions, then go 
and drink beer. If you can give 
them their beer good and cheap— 
and by disarming you can do so— 
you will be the best of governments 
in their eyes pro tempore. 

I think I have demonstrated to 
you the interest you have in the 
triumph of the Commune. It only 
remains for me to speak of the im- 
mediate object of our interview. 

So long as Paris holds ont 
against Versailles—and I will hold 
out a long time—you will not touch 
a sou of your indemnity unless the 
Commune pay you. 

(Here my auditor made a sign of 
assent. ) 

The Commune ‘desires to pay 
you, and can pay you. 

I then made a succinct enume- 
ration of the 350 millions worth of 
realisable value, which elicited no 
objection, probably because neither 
of us was competent to judge of 
them, and because, if the bases of 
an arrangement had been possible, 
the question would be discussed by 
financiers. 

H. And the other 150 millions? 

I, That will be the point to de- 
bate. We can appropriate a portion 
of the municipal receipts. With a 
guarantee in your hands you can 
accept other value less capable of 
immediate realisation. 


I did not speak of the Bank, which 
furnished hundreds of millions to 
Versailles under the noses of Jourde 
and Beslay, and which was allowed 


to do so. It might have been or- 
dered to pay, and the execution of 
the order might have been secwred. 
The credit of the Commune of Paris 
and its orders were quite as well 
worth attention as those of Ver- 
sailles, within the enceinte of Paris. 

What strange politicians these 
Jourdes and Beslays! The people 
make a social and. non-political 
revolution against capitalists and 
not against persons, and the first 
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thing the proxies of the people 
do is to respect the strong box 
— the Bank of France — which, 
protected by the Commune, sup- 
plies Versailles, pays its troops; 
in a word, assassinates the people 
while they mount guard round it. 
Therein lies precisely the difference 
between the revolution of ’93 and 
that of 1871. The first, directed 
against caste—that is to say, against 
persons—concluded fatally by the 
suppression of persons. The se- 
cond, directed against capitalists, 
should especially aim at credit, the 
source of bourgeois capital. By 
destroying the Bank of France the 
credit of the French bourgeois 
would have been annihilated, it 
would have been crushed in its egg. 
There was the logic, and there the 
safety. They did not comprehend 
this. Misled by the Jacobins, and 
drawn by them into the mistakes of 
’93, the revolution of ’71 concluded 
by the suppression of persons and 
the massacre of the hostages. It 
had no logic, and consequently no 
success, 

Beslay rubbed his hands, thinking 
that he had discovered 40 milliards 
in the Bank. In protecting it, 
he protected (so he thought) the 
credit of the Commune. Jourdes 
was proud of obtaining a million or 
500,000 fr. per diem. Not one of 
them paid any heed to the milliard 
which was doing duty for the Ver- 
saillese and the bourgeoisie. 

If it is asked of me why I did 
not interfere, I will answer in one 
word, I had all the military power 
in my hands; had I meddled with 
politics it would have been, bongré 
malgré, a dictatorship ; and I have 
a horror of that. Liberty is never 
founded by authority. Therefore [ 
took an oath never to occupy my- 
self with politics, and I have kept it. 

With this I close my parenthesis. 


H. All that is very well; but 
the defence relies on one single 
head. That head may fall. 

Il m2 
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I. I may be assassinated, but Iam 
not sure who will benefit by it. 
Versailles will enter a fortnight 
after, but Paris will be on fire and 
swimming in blood. M. Thiers will 
triumph, but the bourgeoisie will 
sink into impotence and fall in its 
turn, exhausted and bleeding into 
the grave dug by hatred and popu- 
lar rancour. Paris will remain an 
ever-seething caldron of furious 
passions, ready to overflow at any 
moment—a voleano which every- 
one will avoid, and rightly. Be- 
lieve me, monsieur, Paris with the 
working classes in irritation is a 
thing impossible. That is what I 
wish you to understand by these 
words, ‘Usornothing: Paris shall 
be ours, or Paris shall cease to be’ 
—the phrase of the bourgeoisie in a 
far different significance.’ 

[Was I not right? The Paris of 
the bourgeoisie has ceased to be: 
Paris is no more. 

H. It is not that danger which I 
foresee for you. From the most re- 


mote age there is no example of a 
military chief of a popular insur- 
rection that has not fallen under 


the blows of the people. You will 
be the victim of a faction. 

I. They would not dare; it 
would be the ruin of the Commune, 
for there is no one to fill my place. 

{In this matter I was mistaken. 
I gave them credit for more good 
sense than they possessed. They 
arrested me and lost Paris. I only 
made a mistake of four days in my 
computation. Instead of fifteen 
days Paris held out for nineteen 
days after my arrest, owing to the 
profound incapacity of the Versailles 
generals. | 

I consider myself master of the 
situation, and thoroughly master— 
I mean from a military point of 
view. You cannot but have re- 
marked with as much astonishment 
as satisfaction that there are no 
more soldiers in France. Were it 
otherwise not one of you Germans 
would leave France. Do you know 
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with what number of men I am 
holding Neuilly against one entire 
corps of their army? Twelve hun- 
dredmen. Inthe south forts Ihave 
3,500, and with these forces I keep 
in check the entire army of Ver- 
sailles, and I am so easy about the 
result that I do not even think 
about it. I regret the powder 
which I do them the honour to 
waste on them, for, if my men were 
worthy of their fathers the Com- 
munes would force their entry into 
Versailles with horsewhips. 

Such is the result of twenty years 
of empire ! 

H. Yes, but in ten years all this 
will have changed, and Germany 
expects it. 

[God grant that France may 
rise once more from its degradation. 
but I have no hope of it. Turn 
over the pages of the history of man- 
kind : where will you find an old and 
gangrened people become young 
again ? | 

You have specified what you 
offer : what do you ask in exchange ? 

I. First, that you will not allow 
Paris to be starved, for famine in 
Paris is synonymous with pillage, 
murder, incendiarism, and all that 
could be dreamed of that is horrible. 
We shall be its first victims, but 
humanity will gain nothing by our 
destruction. Secondly, remain neu- 
tral in your forts, and cause neutral- 
ity to be respected as we shall 
respect it. 

One request more. The Na- 
tional Guard is armed with old 
muskets ; our enemies are armed 
with Chassepéts. You have an 
enormous quantity of these weapons, 
and if you want to sell them we shall 
be happy to buy. 

Here my interlocutor cut me 
short. To sell us rifles, he said, 
would be a breach of neutrality. It 
was useless to speak of such a 
thing. With regard to the other 
two points he said we might set our 
minds at rest, Paris should not be 
starved. 
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Half through contempt, half out 
of humanity, [ did not touch on the 
prisoners whom they were selling 
to M. Thiers that they might be 
sent to fight against their country- 
men. Soldiers such as those are 
pitiful combatants, and it was not 
worth while to make complaints, 
only to keep them still in prison. 

Such was the substance of our 
interview. 

The Commune, a simply munici- 
pal council, required no recognition. 
The Commune was not a govern- 
ment, even in fact; a political sepa- 
ration with France formed no part 
of the Communal aspirations: we 
therefore had no political status. 
New York does not demand to be 
recognised by foreign governments 
apart from the national representa- 
tion, or challenge more privileges 
than Boston, or any other commu- 
nal town. 

It would have been the same 
with the Communes of France. 
And it will be the same when they 
shall have accomplished their en- 
franchisement: they will then be 
federally represented, and instead 
of the United States of America, 
they will be the United Communes 
of France. 

The interview over, the Count 
de H. accompanied me to my car- 
riage, my ordnance officer and the 
German attaché rejoined me, and we 
turned in the direction of Paris, 
which I narrowly escaped being un- 
able to enter until the next day. 

At the moment of our arrival at 
the gates, the drawbridges had 
been raised conformably to my 
orders, and could not be lowered. 
We were forced to get out of the 
carriage and go round about on foot 
by the postern of the canal. Once 
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inside, I sent for the chief of the 
post, and desired him to have the 
bridge let down for my carriage to 
pass in. Useless demand. This 
worthy man, faithful to his instruc- 
tions, merely said, ‘ You are General 
Cluseret, granted, but I do not know 
you personally, and I can only obey 
the orders of my immediate chief.’ 
Thad to submit. 1 took a voiture 
de place, and once at the Ministry I 
sent the necessary orders. 

I came away from this interview 
convinced that the forts would not 
be given up to the Versaillese, and 
that the victualling would not be 
interrupted. 

It was all I desired to obtain. 
Before leaving, M. de H. asked my 
wishes as to whether our meeting 
should be published or kept se- 
cret? I preferred secrecy, but at 
the same time notified to him that 
I would report confidentially to the 
Executive Committee. 

Now that all is over I am at 
liberty to detach this chapter from 
my memoirs. 

I desired the interview to be 
kept secret, though I was perfectly 
sure Bismark would make use of it 
at Versailles, as he had made use of 
Napoleon III. at the time of the 
capitulation, in order to avoid giving 
fresh food for the clamours of the 
clubs and the papers, and thus draw 
away the people’s attention from 
the defence of Paris, the only sub- 
ject of importance to it. 

I do not know who let it out at 
Berlin, but on April 30 a despatch 
from that city appeared in the Siécle, 
announcing that I had bound myself 
to save the Archbishop. It helped 
to lead to my arrest. 

CLUSERET. 

March 1872. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SEVEN AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Tuey had taken him to prison, the 
unfortunate Eversberg, under a 
fearful accusation of murder in its 
most horrible form, committed on 
a benefactor and friend. Seven 
and twenty years had passed since 
that terrible event—seven and 
twenty years of unblemished life, 
and a life which, besides this, bore 
witness to so many good deeds, to 
so much honour and uprightness. 
But all these years had not sufficed 
to wipe out that black deed, nor to 
appease the avenging might of 
retribution. On his highest throne 
of honour and respect, justice had 
reached him; it had snatched off 
the crown from his guilty head, 
dragged down his name into the 
dust, and burnt into his forehead 
the mark of Cain. 

Of this terrible truth, nothing 
was known with certainty the night 
of the ball; but after the words 
uttered by Bruno, it was as if a 
spectre had walked through the 
beautiful ball-rooms, grinning at 
every one, sending a shudder 
through their limbs, and converting 
the departure of the guests into a 
hurried flight. The carriages which 
were ordered so much later could 
have been easily procured in the 
little town of Dilburg, but no one 
wished to stay a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary. They 
hastily wrapped themselves in their 
light cloaks. 

Silent and amazed, they went 
out separately. Like shades, the 
ladies glided along in their light 
dresses and white cloaks in the 
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clear moonlight of the autumn 
evening across the great market- 
place of the town. 

Once at home, in every house, the 
tongues that had been paralysed by 
fright were set free, and the conjec- 
tures which had been whirling 
through their heads at last found 
their natural outlet in speech ; and, 
now no longer among strangers, 
people dared to give utterance to 
their thoughts. 

The word ‘ prison’ in connection 
with the man who had been re- 
spected and honoured ever since 
they had known him; that word in 
connection with the host who a few 
hours before had opened his house 
for a splendid féte was a thought 
so new and alarming, that for the 
moment at least it excluded all 
ill-natured gossip, all pettiness of 
mind. 

Strange conjectures were uttered 
that evening in Dilburg, more or 
less near the truth; conjectures 
which in the stillness of night spread 
themselves through the town, and 
hardly waited for daylight to pro- 
claim the truth with the loud voice 
of RUMOUR. 

But no one could be acquainted 
with the truth, in all its details, as 
written during that long night by 
the unhappy father to his son, 
and as I shall now impart it to 
you by the letter itself, which ran 
thus :— 

‘Bruno, my good son! It is to 
you that I address these lines, 
which contain the full confession of 
your unhappy father—a full con- 
fession, be it at the cost of the love 
and reverence of those who are 
the dearest to me in this world. 
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Yes, I will no longer play the part 
which has been the curse of my 
life. This full confession, as I shall 
lay it before my earthly and 
heavenly judge, I will in the first 
place utter to you. 

‘May God be merciful to me, 
Bruno! I cannot feel it otherwise 
than a relief, now that at last the 
sword which I have seen for seven 
and twenty years hanging over my 
head has fallen. Oh! that it was 
myself alone, the guilty one, that 
it would strike, and that it would 
pass by the innocent heads of my 
wife and child. But the curse is, 
“the sins of the father are visited 
on the children to the third and 
fourth generation ;” that fearful 
text of Scripture that has so often 
made me shudder, lest it might 
have its fulfilment even in you—in 
you, whom I would have defended 
from shame and pain with my 
heart’s blood 

* But I must remain calm if I am 
to retain strength enough to say 
what I must say. I must forget 
the present for the past, which I 
must describe to you. 

‘I write it to you, Bruno, because 
in these moments I hardly dare to 
raise my eyes to your mother ; be- 
cause my guilt towards her is so 
much greater than towards you. I 
write to you in order to spare myself 
the cruel punishment of a face-to- 
face confession. You must know 
the whole truth before I can look 
into your eyes again, and perhaps 
in your heart you may still find 
one word of comfort and forgive- 
ness for him who has expiated so 
bitterly the crime which he com- 
mitted. . 

‘I was hardly fifteen years old, 
Bruno, when my mother, the widow 
of a shopkeeper, came to live in 
Dilburg. Our income was limited, 
limited even for the small bourgeosie 
to which we belonged, but I believe 
that with good management and 
a contented disposition. it would 
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have been quite sufficient for our 
wants. 

‘Far be it from me to wish to 
stain the memory of my mother ; 
but perhaps I may find some little 
excuse for myself in the wrong ideas 
which in many respects were im- 
printed in me through her example. 
She was an ambitious woman, my 
mother, with a discontented dispo- 
sition, always bewailing the low 
position to which she had been 
reduced, and to which, as the 
daughter of a rich silversmith, who 
became bankrupt before his death, 
she was not brought up. It was 
the recollection of days of wealth 
and comfort which had embittered 
her life and made her look upon 
riches and position as life’s highest 
good. 

‘I have often thought since, that 
the seeds of the same restless long- 
ings might thus have been sown in 
me, andin my young andardent mind 
were developed into apassion. I 
recollect how from a child I in- 
dulged in undefined dreams of a 
great future. I recollect that I 
looked at the large houses of the 
rich in the town with an envious 
eye, and, in my thoughts, I chose 
out the most beautiful as my dwell- 
ing in that undefined time of which 
my imagination spoke to me; that 
I pushed into the doors of concert- 
rooms and theatres to admire the 
ladies and gentlemen in their fjne 
clothes, and then returned home to 
our humble dwelling, where I told 
my mother of all the finery I had 
seen. ‘ Oh yes, rich men are happy; 
they can get everything,” was then 
her ordinary remark, and our sim- 
ple meal was distasteful because we 
thought of the savoury dishes which 
the cook brought over to the great 
house opposite to us, and my mother 
was dissatisfied with her new gown 
because it was not silk, like that of 
the grocer’s wife. 

‘1 was seventeen years old when 
the choice of an avocation for me 
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had to be decided. All my school- 
fellows had already left behind them 
several years of their apprenticeship 
in the trades they had chosen, but 
with me it was a new example of 
the old proverb, “to overlook what 
is within one’s reach in hankering 
after what is unattainable.’ To be- 
come an officer, to study for the 
profession of an advocate or doctor, 
these were the foolish dreams of the 
son of a poor widow, and mean- 
while the time and opportunity 
to become a clever workman were 
lost. The only good thing was, 
that I did not suffer to pass by 
uselessly the period of my being at 
school, which had been somewhat 
long for my station in life. That 
knowledge is power was one of the 
few sound ideas which I cherished, 
and which made me zealously ac- 
quire the branches of knowledge 
within my reach. 

‘Perhaps it was this exceptional 
zeal which drew on me the attention 
of the School Commissioners, and 
made one of them think of recom- 
mending me, when the vacancy 
occurred of a clerkship in the count- 
ing-house of the iron-foundry of 
Mr. Miiller. I recollect that day as 
if it was yesterday, when, for the 
first time in my life contented with 
my lot, I walked to the foundry and 
answered in the counting-house the 
questions which the master put to 
me. I recollect the proud feeling 
with which I took my place at the 
desk which was pointed out to me 
as mine. I knew that at last I bad 
my foot on the ladder to become 
more than an ordinary workman, 
and that I might get on further by 
my own industry and perseverance, 
and I did get on further. 

‘On the eight years of my life 
which then followed, I cannot look 
back without satisfaction. 

*I worked—I worked with plea- 
sure and zeal through all these long 
years. I did not keep up any inter- 
course with my former comrades, 
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nor did I seek new ones; so that as 
far as this went there was not much 
fear of my being led away, and I 
found ample opportunity for my 
own studies, which I continued in 
my leisure hours with an insati- 
able thirst for knowledge. I do 
not believe, however, that a mode of 
life so little natural to a young man 
can operate favourably in the for- 
mation of his character. In my 
case, at all events, I believe that a 
little youthful fun and a little youth- 
ful folly would have restored the 
balance of my mind and have coun- 
teracted the sedateness and cold 
calculation which were its chief 
characteristics. 

‘ Two years after I had entered my 
employment, my mother died, and 
I became more and more withdrawn 
into myself. In her I lost the only 
confidant of all my wishes. By her 
death I lost the only person in the 
world to whom I could fully ex- 
press my thoughts, and from whom 
I found sympathy for all the am- 
bitious dreams which my fancy pre- 
sented to me; and at the same time 
that this said loss befell a great 
change in my life in other respects 
dawned upon me. 

‘My master, in these two years, 
had certainly not exchanged ten 
words with me. His counting- 
house was separated by a thin par- 
tition from the office of the clerks, 
and at any hour of the day one 
might expect to see him come in 
there. 

‘Except on business, he seldom or 
never addressed a word to his sub- 
ordinates, and the distance between 
the chief and the youngest clerk 
was too great not to make it a very 
rare event for me to have a conver- 
sation with him on business. He 
was a singular mixture of good and 
evil, that old Mr. Miiller. He was 
then nearly seventy years old; but 
his back was unbent and he had the 
strong energetic look of a young 
man in his dark deep-set eyes. He 
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was strict, but, as I had latterly 
many opportunities of remarking, 
more on principle than by nature. 
With an external appearance of 
calmness, he concealed from the 
superficial observer his easily agi- 
tated mind, which could boil up 
fiercely in anger or could overflow 
with sorrow, and which could pas- 
sionately and powerfully hate or 
love; and his experience of life had 
been bitter. The wife, whom in the 
autumn of his life he had first 
learnt to know and love, proved 
faithless to him a few years after 
their marriage, and left him to 
follow her lover when the little 
Joseph had scarcely reached three 
years of age. People said that on 
the occurrence of this catastrophe, 
which had destroyed his domestic 
happiness, no one ever heard him 
utter a complaint or saw him 
shed a tear; that in the same week 
he caused everything which had 
belonged to his wife to be taken 
out of his house, and that not only 
her name never came to his lips, 
but no one would have dared to 
pronounce it in his presence. It 
was said, on the contrary, that 
when this same wife had been for- 
saken by her lover, and was sunk 
in poverty, the unknown benefactor, 
who by an anonymous remittance 
secured her from further sin, was 
no one else but her injured husband. 
Since that time he had lived wholly 
withdrawn from the world. 

‘An old single woman, Mrs. Sass, 
managed his housekeeping and took 
care of little Joseph. To that 
young child Mr. Miiller appeared to 
have transferred all the love and 
tenderness of his heart, and to his 
welfare and the care of his educa- 
tion thenceforth the whole life of 
the father appeared to be devoted. 
He made it his habit always to have 
the child close by him; he himself 
taught him in preparation for school 
the troublesome elements of know- 
ledge. The child’s little bed was 
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placed in his room, and day and night 
he filled with love and care the 
place of the child’s missing mother. 
In the foundry the workmen were 
accustomed to see the little fellow 
tripping along, holding his father’s 
hand; in the counting-house there 
was nothing strange in finding 
him near the desk of his father 
with a box of bricks or a dissected 
map on a little table. 

The pretty child, with his black 
curly hair, had now grown up into a 
smart young man; his desk now stood 
on the place where he once sat with 
his playthings, but alas, the relations 
between the father and son were 
far from what they were in those 
earlier years. I believe that it was 
the very similarity of their two 
characters which led to the con- 
tinual disputes which used to take 
place when Joseph had outgrown 
his child’s shoes. The leading fea- 
ture of both their natures was the 
keeping fast to a resolution once 
taken, or to an intention once de- 
clared; both had a certain coolness 
which was the cloak of their warm 
hearts; both had that violence of 
temper, which had already caused so 
many feuds between them. I told 
you, Bruno, how few words had 
ever been exchanged between my 
master and me. Twice on New 
Year’s day he had given me a pre- 
sent of money, with the words, “T 
am content with you, Eversberg,”’ 
and twice these words had made 
my heart beat with pride and 
hope. 

‘On the occasion of the death of 
my mother, I remained at home a 
week and came back to the foundry 
for the first time a few days after 
her burial. How I was surprised 
when I saw my place occupied by 
a strange person, who informed me 
that he was appointed the junior 
clerk, but before I had time to 
think what this could mean, I was 
asked by my master into his count- 
ing-house. 
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‘When I went in, I found Joseph 
Miiller there sitting at his desk 
with a pen between his white teeth, 
without even the pretence of work- 
ing, staring at his father and me 
with a defiant look in his dark eyes 
which were exactly the same as 
those of the old man at the desk 
opposite to him. 

*«] have heard with concern that 
your mother is dead, Eversberg,” 
said the old man in a more fr iendly 
tone than as yet I had ever heard 
from him. “It is a great loss for 
you in which I heartily sympathise. 
May I know whether you have 
formed any plan as to your future 
residence ? ”’ 

‘TI told him that an arrangement 
was proceeding for my residence 
with an acquaintance of my late 
mother. 

‘*Put a stop to this arrange- 
ment, Eversberg; I have other 
plans for you. After to-morrow 
you are to go to the foundry to 
learn the business of an ironfounder 
thoroughly. I have given my or- 
ders to the foreman who will inform 
you down there as to your future em- 
ployment. I wish you from this time 
forth to take up your abode in my 
house where within a few days a 
room shall be made ready for you.” 

‘In these few words the great 
change which my lot was to under- 
go was announced to me. An instant 
afterwards Mr. Miiller left the count- 
ing-house. Iwas too astonished then 
to make him any answer and he did 


not seem to have expected any. If 


I had been able and had dared to 
express what I felt, it would have 
been a vehement objection to learn 
an employment which, had no at- 
traction for me, nevertheless, I could 
not but think that my master had 
in view my welfare, and that uncon- 
ditional obedience was all that I had 
to do in order to secure his goodwill 
towards me. 
‘In the same week I took up m 

abode in the house of Mr. Miiller. 
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I need not have been long there to 
remark that I had come there con- 
trary to the wishes of Joseph. Lat- 
terly I understood that his refusal 
to learn the business was the lead- 
ing cause of this great change in 
my life. 

‘There was a warm scene between 
father and son, and the father had 
sworn a solemn oath that he would 
not leave the foundry in ignorant 
hands ; but his son would not give 
way; the son understood giving 
way even less than the father ; and 
so I came into their dwelling in 
the unenviable position of an apple 
of discord to carry out the threat 
of the old man, that he would choose 
another successor. 

‘From this time forth, the aliena- 
tion between the father and son 
became every day stronger. Joseph 
never said a word to me in the pre- 
sence of his father, and his father 
by a double share of friendliness 
towards me made his coolness to- 
wards his son come out still more 
strongly. In spite of all I felt 
myself fortunate in my position. 

‘Except at meal-times, I was sel- 
dom seen in the family circle. All 
day being actively engaged in the 
foundry, I devoted my evenings to 
the studies which I had always con- 
tinued. This sort of life passed 
uniformly and methodically, for 
two more years. Everything was 
nearly the same except the con- 
duct of Joseph Miiller, who gra- 
dually was going to the bad. His 
absence from home was the conse- 
quence of the alienation between 
himself and his father. This ab- 
sence from home led to bad com- 
pany, and bad company led to the 
debasing habits of play and drink. 

‘Twice had the father with large 
sums of money saved his son’s name 
from shame and dishonour. Twice 
had the son made his promise of 
repentance and improvement, but 
before the third time, there came an 
explosion. 
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‘I happened to be in the counting- 
house when a bill was presented to 
Mr. Miiller, drawn upon him by 
Joseph without any right or notice. 

‘From the pallor which overspread 
his earnest countenance from the 
trembling fingers with which he 
silently subscribed his name, I saw 
that something uncommon must 
have taken place. 

‘Just at this instant, when the 
servant left the counting-house with 
the bill, Joseph came in and took 
his place at his desk. 

‘Understanding that something 
had occurred, I kept the father and 
son in my eye whilst I was counting 
out some money in the course of 
business. Had Joseph actually no 
suspicion of the storm that was 
gathering over his head, or was it 
only an apparent calmness with 


which he sat himself down at his 
desk ? 

‘IT do not know, but I saw the 
young man was alarmed when his 
father, placing his hand upon his 


shoulder, bade him follow him. 

‘They both left the counting-house 
in silence; what passed between 
them I cannot tell you, Bruno. 
No one was a witness of their inter- 
view which, as I afterwards heard 
from the housekeeper, lasted no 
longer than half an hour. 

‘Loud and passionate words 
reached the outside of the room 
from which Joseph at last rushed 
out in wild haste. Only half an 
hour later he had left the house 
and, as afterwards was ascertained 
upon investigation, he had shipped 
himself at once off to America. 

‘Neither word nor sign was ever 
afterwards received from him. For 
two whole days the old man 
ras entirely invisible. His book- 
room where the interview with 
Joseph had taken place, and which 
was above the parlour, was closed, 
and for eight and forty hours old 
Mrs, Sass and I heard him walking 
up and down the room with restless 
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and hasty steps. As often as the 
times arrived for meals, Mrs. Sass 
ventured to knock at the door, but 
without any result. Other mea- 
sures we dared not take. 

‘On the third day, in the morn- 
ing, he came unexpectedly into the 
counting-house—altered and grown 
thin. His head, once so proudly 
carried, was bent down; his dark 
eyes were sunk hollower and deeper 
than ever, but externally he was 
‘alm as before. 

‘Joseph’s desk was taken away 
from the counting-house, but all else 
went on as before. The same even- 
ing I was invited into Mr, Miiller’s 
room. When I entered, I found 
him sitting at the table with a 
lighted candle near him and a great 
many papers spread before him, 
whilst he was holding one of the 
papers in the flame. Without 
saying a word he pointed to a 
chair on the other side of the table, 
and I took my place there in si- 
lence, after which I had fully a 
quarter of an hour to conjecture 
before he addressed a word to me. 
Various papers, almost. all sealed 
up, I saw him hold in the candle 
and burn one after another. He 
then stood up to take out of the 
bookcase the great folio Bible with 
the silver clasps, which had been a 
family heirloom, and in which, 
from time immemorial in old- 
fashioned manner, the birth and 
marriage of every member of the 
family was entered. He then cut 
out a portion of a leaf and also held 
that in the candle till the scorched 
brown tinder threatened to burn his 
fingers, his trembling fingers which 
betrayed the inward sufferings of 
his soul, of which his rigid counte- 
nance gave no sign. He then slowly 
directed his piercing gaze at me. 

‘Do you know of what you have 
been the witness, Eversberg ? ”’ 

‘ “No, Mr. Miiller,” I stammered, 
alarmed at his unexpected ques- 
tion. 
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* “Then, I will tell you. You have 
been the witness of this, that a 
father has buried his son.” He 
said these words in a solemn tone, 
but his voice sounded hollow and 
strange, and before I could answer 
him, he proceeded : 

‘Thus far [have hadeveryreason 
to be satisfied with you, Eversberg, 
and I have therefore, as a childless 
old man, decided to constitute you, 
my successor and heir. Henceforth 
you shall take upon yourself, under 
my direction, the whole manage- 
ment of the iron foundry, and I 
shall take care that it is known, 
and that people shall pay you the 
respect due to their future Master. 
“Be silent,” he cried in a rough 
and passionate tone, as I began to 
speak a word in favour of his 
cast-off son. 

‘* Be silent,” he repeated, though 
I was already silent with fear, 


“‘and never again dare to men- 
tion that name in my presence, or, 
by Heaven, I will instantly drive 


you out of my house like a dog. 
if I constitute you my successor, 
it is because I think you are capa- 
ble of keeping up the honour of 
the foundry, which was the pro- 
perty of my great-grandfather, and 
not because I am specially inclined 
towards you or am contemplating 
your happiness in this matter. I 
tell you this with the object of 
relieving you of all thanks, as 
regards myself, but I lay upon you 
a solemn duty to make the object 
of your life the welfare and pros- 
perity of the foundry. If you will 
truly fulfil this condition with all 
your strength, swear it to me with 
your hand upon the Bible which 
now lies before you.” 

‘I took the oath, Bruno; with 
what feelings I left the room I can 
scarcely describe to you. In the 
boldest dreams of my imagination, 
the future which so unexpectedly 
opened before me had found no 
place. I grew dizzy at the pros- 
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pects which rose thus suddenly 
before me, but I shuddered at the 
injustice which had led to them. [ 
always knew that Joseph Miiller 
was thoughtless, but not irretrieva. 
bly bad. I felt that it was ina blind 
passion that the father and son, 
who in the bottom of their hearts 
felt warmly for each other, must 
have spoken the words which had 
caused this deep breach between 
them. I felt like a thief who had 
stolen away from the son his right. 
ful inheritance, and yet at the same 
time there came the stimulus of 
gratified ambition, the main passion 
of my young life, from the moment 
that I knew myself. There arose, 
too, the castle in the air of riches, 
which I had been building for years, 
now about to become real; and I 
was too weak, I will say too cow. 
ardly, to offer any real resistance. 

‘The following morning, the book. 
keeper, the inspectors and clerks, 
were called into the counting-house, 
and there I was formally presented to 
them as their future master. Now 
followed three more years, which 
glided by like a dream. 

‘These three years had transform. 
ed Mr. Miiller into a weak old man, 
and gradually the whole manage- 
ment of the foundry had fallen into 
my hands. Still the master, every 
morning, went his rounds through 
the counting-house and foundry, 
but in effect he interfered hardly 
at all, and was surly whenever | 
wished for his advice upon some 
matter or other relating to the 
foundry. 

‘I was then five-and-twenty— 
young, healthy, and strong, with 
a brilliant future before me, 
which seemed to come nearer and 
nearer as the old man began to fall 
off in strength and clearness of 
mind, and his end was regarded by 
everyone as approaching. 

‘That I did not long for the death 
of the old man, to whom I was 
so much indebted, I can assure 
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you, Bruno, without falling short 
of the exact truth which I wish 
strictly to adhere to. 

‘I was fully content with my posi- 
tion: I had a large income, more 
than sufficient for my wants; and 
as I have already told you, if not 
in name, I was in fact, the uncon- 
trolled lord and master in the 
foundry. 

‘The following year, Bruno, the 
eighth from my entering into the 
foundry, terminated the uniform 
succession of events. It began with 
a dispute between Mr. Miller and 
myself over a place in the counting- 
house which had become vacant. 

‘I wished it to be filled bya young 
man who had a very good recom- 
mendation in his favour, but my 
master held obstinately to his inten- 
tion of giving the place, as the last 
chance of conversion to good ways, 
to the son of a friend who had asked 
for it. 

‘Perhaps it was the remembrance 
of his own son, which moved the 
old man to make this experiment 
with a good-for-nothing— for a 
good-for-nothing, in the fullest 
sense of the word, one might call 
Julius Stellenburg—whose life had 
a past which could not possibly 
promise anything for the future. 

‘I knew that, and was prejudiced 
against him before I had seen him ; 
and I was more than displeased 
that he was to be received into Mr. 
Miiller’s house, which, up till now, 
with us two (for old Mrs. Sass was 
dead, and had not been replaced) 
had been a quiet, somewhat dull, 
but yet a peaceful abode. 

‘I wish, Bruno, that I could paint 
youJulius Stellenburg, as I recollect 
him at our first meeting. That 
merry countenance with a mocking 
expression about the lips, that 
countenance which bore the traces 
of a dissolute life; with thought- 
lessness exhibiting itself in every 
trait, and yet having something 
attractive in it. I wish I could 
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paint his portrait, with the peculiar 
faculty which he had of nestling 
himself into every heart, even of 
those who were prejudiced against 
him; with the cunning to discover 
everyone’s weak side, and the capa- 
bility to use that weak side to hisown 
advantage, and with that entire 
want of principle which distin- 
guished him. 

* Between Mr. Miiller and myself 
there did not exist any relation 
which could make one expect a 
hearty friendly feeling on his side. 
I do not believe indeed that at the 
bottom of his heart he liked me. 
I have often thought that it was the 
successor of his son whom he could 
not endure in me. It was doubly 
strange to see him so attracted to 
Julius Stellenburg, who in a very 
few days had ingratiated himself 
with him. It is true there was 
something irresistibly agreeable in 
his manner of talking and nar- 
rating. Evil itself, in his mouth, 
came to be a farce at which one 
laughed before one felt rising in 
one’s heart the dislike which it de- 
served; but, nevertheless, I was 
every day surprised when I saw 
the old man enlivened by the society 
of Stellenburg, when I saw him 
longing for the hour when Stellen- 
burg would come in from the 
counting-house, when I saw him 
laughing at stories of past mischief 
much worse than that for which he 
had sent away his own son. 

‘But the old man was becom- 
ing doting and childish. He felt 
lonely without a family and dull 
for want of work, and I believe 
that, through the merriment of 
Julius Stellenburg, there arose a 
real enlivenment in the uniformity 
of his life. As far as regards the 
first few days, I had kept out of the 
new-comer’s way as much as pos- 
sible, but on the third evening after 
his arrival he walked into my room 
without any excuse of business. 

** Don’t disturb yourself on my 
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account,” he said, “my dear fel- 
low,” taking up a cigar and plac- 
ing himself astride on a chair oppo- 
site to me with his arms crossed 
over the back of it. ‘“ Papa Miiller 

intends that I should have a ‘ good 
example,’ and as the good example 
has shown himself very little in my 
quarters, I am come to look at him 
at my leisure.” 

‘I was much disturbed at the im- 
pudent manner in which he intruded 
himself upon me, and I determined 
to frighten him away by taking no 
notice of him and by going on with 
a calculation which I had begun, 
just as if he were not present, 
and I did so after a few cool 
words of excuse; but whether I 
would or not his eyes, which ] 


always saw fixed on me with a half 


mocking expression as often as I 
raised my own, made me nervous 
and disturbed me at my work; at 
last I impatiently threw my pen 
down. 

‘““Mr. Stellenburg, itis impossible 
for me to go on working when you 
are looking at me in this way,” I 
said crossly. 

‘“ Indeed, Mr. Eversberg,” he 
answered laughing ; “to tell you 
the truth, I had just determined to 
come and have a chat with you; I 
hope, however, that you will = 
continue addressing me as Mr., at 
least if the distance between the 
‘ goodexample’ and the sinner is not 
too great in your worship’s eyes.” 

‘How it happened I don’t know, 
but one bore from Julius Stellenburg 
things which one would not hear 
from any one else. 

‘There he sat, as an uninvited 
guest in my own room determined 
to banter me, and I bore it, and 
even began to feel the anger which 
his entrance had excited in me 
gradually disappearing. 

**Do you know, Eversberg, I 
come especially to ask whether you 
can help me to a piece of string and 
a nail,”’, 
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‘“ What do you want it for,” I 
asked, while I rose to get what 
he asked for. 

‘*Sit still, my dear fellow, 
there’s no hurry, to-morrow will 
do as well; I only wished to have 
it by me to hang myself if I _ 
inclined, for I see well enoug 
that it is impossible for any ile 
chap to stay long in this honse, 
Now you will say that it is good 
enough for such a _ good-for. 
nothing fellow as I am, to have 
come here into the counting-house 
to write till Iam tired, to cast up 
what I have not gained, and ; 
this for the cost of lodging and 
washing and a salary, which | — 
very well smoke away ina year i 
Mz nillas ; and this is all exe ot 
the inestimable privilege of a good 
example ;—but the sum total is, that 
I feel here about as much at 
ease as a fish on dry land. 

** All beginnings are difficult, you 
will soon get accustomed to us here,” 
Isaid, by way of comforting him. 

** Alas! 1 never got accustom: 
anything,” he answered, with a 
sigh, “ except to a jolly pleasant life 
in which [had nothing to do. Li 
Eversberg, there are individual 
who are beasts of burden from their 
cradles ; there are others into whom 
you cannot hammer industry, do 
what you will. Ifone of the last- 
mentioned sort is born a Rothschild, 
or a Russian Prince with a silver- 
mine, into whose mouth fall ripe 
pears and roast pigeons, then he is 
a good noble fellow all his life long; 
but if he comes into the world as an 
ordinary man, with a purse as empty 
as the vessel of the Danaides, he is 
called a rogue from the very instant 
he gets into jacket and trousers; and 

‘good example’ who happens to 
meet him creeps back into his shell 
whilst he thinks of the proverb, 
‘That he who touches pitch will be 
defiled.” Isn’t it so, Eversberg’ 
Good-night.” 

‘He got up and left the room 


. 
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suddenly, and I can only say, Bruno, 
that I felt ashamed of myself. Who 
was I that I placed myself so much 
above him? I was ashamed, and 
from the next day forwards I en- 
deavoured by double courtesy to 
make up for my former reserve. 
From that day the confidence, which 
to my misfortune gradually arose 
between us, continually increased. 
Julius Stellenburg was of a good fa- 
mily and, before his dissolute life be- 
gan, had lived much in good society. 
The good manners which were pecu- 
liar to him, the free and easy mode 
in which he carried and expressed 
himself, were the first things 
which I, the son of a bourgeois, 
learnt to admire in him, and in 
which I could not but recognise his 
superiority, and the changes and 
vicissitudes of his past life, in 
all the relations of which he had 
suffered shipwreck, had given him 
the advantage of an experience 
far beyond his years. I can well 
believe that his stories could not 
always have stood the touchstone 
of truth, or that at least it was an 
ornate and embellished truth which 
he served up to me; but it was im- 
possible not to find his stories 
entertaining, and the society of 
Julius was a welcome change in the 
uniformity which thus far had dis- 
tinguished my life. Gradually he 
knew how to tempt me to share 
some of the pleasures which Dil- 
burg could afford. 

‘To what may be called society, 
we had neither of us access; but in 
public amusements, such as con- 
certs and plays, or balls, or réunions 
of the second circle in the town, I 
soon learnt to take pleasure, and to 
find in them an agreeable variety 
from my laborious life. 

‘The more confidential we were 
with each other, the freer became 
Julius in expressing principles 
which shocked me, and which more 
than once made me determine to 
draw back-from him ; but, somehow 
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or other, he contrived again to draw 
me along with him, and the fear of 
his laughing at me contributed not 
a little to this result; and, after a 
time, it was a feeling of gratitude 
which attached me to him. 

‘For it was in that year, Bruno, 
that I first met your mother ; but I 
can hardly call it a meeting, because 
there was so great a distance 
between her social position and 
mine, that that was not possible. 
But I saw her at a public concert a 
short time after she became an 
orphan, and took up her abode 
with a Dilburg family. Think of 
the lovely attractive countenance 
of your mother seven-and-twenty 
years ago, in all the bloom and 
freshness of youth. I cannot dwell 
on it any more—it would take from 
me the power of writing further to 
you, and I wish that all should be 
fully cleared up between you and 
me, before to-morrow shall bring 
youtome. Let it be sufficient for 
you, my son, that I was in love 
with your mother long before she 
had ever spoken a word to me, that 
IT loved her with a passion which 
bordered upon madness, and, having 
regard to the distance in rank and 
station which separated us, it was a 
madness. 

‘ Julius Stellenburg was my con- 
fidant. I alluded just now to a 
feeling of gratitude which attached 
me to him—it had relation to his 
successful efforts to make me ac- 
quainted with your mother. He 
knew her earlier when her parents 
were living, whom he was in the 
habit of visiting. He had not made 
a single acquaintance amongst the 
best families in Dilburg, although 
his good birth would have made it 
very easy for him to have done so. 

‘Nevertheless, for my sake, he 
made an exception with respect to 
Johanna van Reenen. He reminded 
her at a public concert of their 
former acquaintance, and on the 
next opportunity he presented me 
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to her. I fear that the first time I 
spoke to her I must have made a 
sorry figure before her whom I loved. 
The painful feeling of my social 
inferiority, which had so long slum- 
bered, woke up with redoubled 
strength since I had Johanna’s 
image inmy heart ; butshe, with her 
friendliness and good loving heart, 
knew very soon how to put me at 
my ease; and from that evening I 
frequently spoke to her in public 
places. 

‘I don’t believe that the family 
where she lived saw this with plea- 
sure, but my love was too great to 
be disturbed by anyone, so long as 
her eyes, with their friendly ex- 
pression, gave me welcome, and 
shone as two stars of hope in my 
young heart. 

‘It was then, Bruno, that for the 
first time the desire became strong 
in me that the good position which 
would be mine after the death of the 
old man should be speedily realised. 

‘Before that time, to declare my 
love to your mother would have 
been more than an absurdity; even 
when I should be the owner of the 
foundry, then she would have to 
take a step downwards to become 
my wife; and although there lived 
in my heart a hope that I was not 
regarded by her with indifference, 
yet such a sacrifice would it have 
been for her in the position I then 
occupied, that I could not propose 
to her. 

‘I lived for some months in this 
excessive agitation. The anxious 
fear that some one else might win 
the heart that I loved, and the im- 
possibility of pleading my wishes 
before the proper moment should 
have arrived, deprived me of rest 
and patience; and more than once 
I caught myself calculating as to the 
probable end of my benefactor. I 
call him so advisedly, Bruno, that I 
may teach you to see with perfect 
clearness the unpardonableness of 
my crime. In the fullest sense of 
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the word, he was my benefactor. 
Through him I was what I had 
become ; through him I had at once 
come to the fulfilment of my life’s 
dream, to riches and respect, and yet 
I longed for his death with feverish 
anxiety. 

‘There was a time when this cri- 
minal wish seemed about to be 
fulfilled. The old man had a fit, 
and his end was considered at hand 
by the physicians. Nevertheless, 
contrary to all expectations, he re- 
covered, and a month later the last 
traces of his indisposition—even the 
partial paralysis of his limbs—en- 
tirely disappeared. But owing to 
that illness, a great change had 
taken place in the condition of his 
mind. The stupor which, as it pro- 
ceeded, threatened to end in abso- 
lute childishness had disappeared, 
and had given place to all the clear- 
ness of intellect which had formerly 
distinguished him. It was the last 
flicker of the flame of life before it 
should become extinguished for 
ever—to use the expression of the 
physicians. All the garrulity of his 
later years had vanished ; he was 
silent and earnest, as I had known 
him on my first acquaintance, and 
his partiality for Julius Stellenburg 
seemed to have quite passed off with 
that half-childish condition ; but he 
was physically weaker than he had 
ever been before. His back was 
bent, and his hair, which had been 
silver grey, was now snow white. 
To me he was more friendly and 
hearty than I had ever known him. 

‘On a certain day, when I entered 
his room, I found him bending over 
a plaything, his face hidden in his 
hands, and he was sobbing as if his 
heart would break. I withdrew as 
unobservedly as I had entered, but 
it was a deadly pale face that looked 
at me out of the glass when I en- 
tered my room, which I sought 
under the firstinfluence of the shock 
I had received. I had seen the box 
open, in which all that belonged to 
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Joseph Miiller had been hidden. 
The plaything was his; it was the 
father who was weeping over his 
son and the memory of his child- 
hood. From that instant all the 
ice-crust on the heart of the old 
man was melted. 

‘ Owing to his constantly increas- 
ing bodily weakness, he seldom left 
his room, but I could never go in 
there without seeing laid before him 
aminiature portrait of Joseph when 
a ehild. 

‘It is with difficulty that I can 
make my sensations in those days 
intelligible to you. I can bring 
them before my mind only as if in 
the cloud of an obscure dream. 
With a despairing feeling I saw the 
castle in the air which I had been 
building all these years fall down, 
and the dearest wishes of my heart 
buried under its ruins. I suffered 
fearfully. For some months the 
friendship between Julius and me 
had been much diminished. My 
refusing him money, which he con- 
stantly endeavoured to borrow from 
me in greater sums, had. produced 
a coolness between us. In the first 
half-year, his conduct had been in 
all ways satisfactory ; but his mak- 
ing acquaintance with a few disso- 
lute young men had brought him 
back into old ways, and I began 
to foresee the day when it would be 
impossible to conceal his conduct 
any longer from old Mr. Miiller, 
upon which his dismissal from his 
present employment would become 
a necessity. But, although our in- 
timacy diminished, it had not 
escaped him that a change had 
taken place in myself, and upon his 
repeated question what had hap- 
pened, I at last made him share'in 
the fear which I had of a recon- 
ciliation between the father and the 
son, and the change which this 
might produce in my prospects. 
At first he gave me little answer or 
comfort. The following evening, 
however, he did not go out as he 
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had been in the habit of doing lat- 
terly, but came and sat with me in 
my room, in order, as he said, to 
have a little friendly chat. 

‘But, in fact, all his conversation 
had one object—under the ap- 
pearance of friendship and sym- 
pathy to feed and to keep alive the 
anxiety and despair of my heart. 
In those days I was not in a state 
for calm consideration, so as to see 
through his devilish design. I al- 
lowed myself to be carried along 
with him in the description which 
he gave me of my position, should 
Joseph Miiller be recalled by his 
father, or how it would look when 
all the years that I had laboured in 
the factory would turn out to be for 
the benefit of the heir, and when 
Johanna van Reenen would be 
married to another. 

I was in this state of feeling 
when my master sent for me. A 
flush came across his wasted, 
wrinkled face when he began, 
with a weak voice, to speak to me. 
‘ “ Eversberg,” said he, “I ought 
to have listened to you when you 
wished to defend Joseph. I was a 
fool, blinded by passion; but Hea- 
ven be thanked that I have lived 
long enough to learn this, and to 
make good my mistake. Will you 
help me in this? I know this, 
that I have flattered you with the 
expectation of being my heir and 
successor; but I have learnt to 
understand that I ought not to do 
this by passing over my own son, 
from whom I should thus take 
what rightly belongs tohim. That 
I shall know how to reward your 
faithful services as they deserve, I 
need not assure you. I am fully 
aware of the great debt of gratitude 
which I owe to you; but my thank- 
fulness will be unlimited if you will 
help me to trace out my son. 
I shall die tranquilly if I can but 
lay my hand with blessing on the 
head which in my passionate folly 
I had cursed.” 

II 
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‘I at once promised him that I 
would write to the Dutch consul at 
New York, and by his intervention 
I would place advertisements in the 
principal American papers. The 
blow which I had so long appre- 
hended had thus fallen upon me, 
Bruno, With death in my heart, 
I nevertheless was able sufficiently 
to command myself so that the old 
man could see nothing of the bitter 
disappointment that his words 
had occasioned me. 

‘When I communicated this in 
the evening to Julius Stellenburg, 
he laughed. 

‘«“To grieve is old woman’s 
work, but a man should act,” he 
said. 

** Act, how can I act?” I an- 
swered bitterly. 

‘He then spoke in a whisper—a 
word which made my blood stand 
still in my veins. 

‘«Satan!’ I said, turning my 
back upon him, whilst my look 
would certainly have expressed all 
the horror and contempt that at 
that moment I felt for him. But 
the word that he had spoken 
sounded in my ears the whole 
night. It drove my blood wild 
through my veins. It made me 
half mad by the temptation which 
was contained in it, and I did not 
write to the consul, as I promised 
the old man, who had laid his head 
down peacefully with the under- 
standing that it had been done. 

‘For two days I did not speak a 
word to Stellenburg. On the third 
day he came into my room as if 
nothing had happened between us. 
It was a little piece of news that 
he came to impart to me; the 
news that there was a report 
that Johanna van Reenen was about 
to be married to a rich widower. 
In the despair of my heart, I listened 
to that word, which he again spoke, 
without the horror which, on the 
first occasion, it had awakened in 
me. 
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‘ Andwhen he saw that I listened, 
he set forth to me the plan, as it 
seemed to him capable of being 
executed, and as it must long have 
been worked out in his head, in 
order to come to that accuracy and 
clearness with which he gave it me 
for my consideration. 

‘But I still hesitated. I felt as 
if I was put in a magic circle, and 
that I had no means of breaking 
loose from it, and yet my better 
feelings still maintained the upper 
hand. At that time I accompanied, 
as before, Julius to a concert, where 
I knew for certain I should meet 
your mother, and I did meet her in 
his presence. I drank in a full 
draught of the sweet poison of my 
passionate love. When I returned 
home in the evening I found the old 
man, contrary to his usual custom, 
not yet in bed. He was feverish 
and nervous, and would not sleep 
till I had promised to summon the 
notary, who had the custody of his 
will, for the following day. 

‘“T must make good what I can, 
Eversberg. Heaven knows if I 
shall see my Joseph again! ”’ 

‘In that night, Bruno, the hell- 
ish plan between Julius and myself 
was fully ripened. 

*To Mr. Miiller I said, that the 
notary was out of town, and would 
return in a few days; but, in point 
of fact, I had no more written to 
him than to the consul. In the 
afternoon of the following day I 
went from home as if on foundry 
business. In those days Dilburg’s 
connection with the outer world 
was still kept up by boat and 
diligence, and Ideparted by diligence 
to Arnheim, as 1 had done many 
times before, to go thence on the 
following day to Utrecht and 
Amsterdam. At the first stopping- 
place, Vorsten, situated about an 
hour from here, I left the diligence, 
and asked for a room at a lodging- 
house which I knew, under the 
pretence of a bad pain in my head 
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which hindered me from proceeding 
on my journey any further. I gave 
out that I should immediately go 
to bed, and wished to be undis- 
turbed till the following morning. 
I chose a room on the ground-floor, 
and carefully locked the door. 
There I remained sitting quietly 
till it became dark. Then I opened 
the window carefully, and, when I 
had got out, I made use of the 
darkness to depart unobserved, and 
to take my way back to Dilburg. 

‘It was a dark night, and but for 
my knowledge of the way, I should 
have found it difficult to reach the 
town. The darkness, however, was 
so far favourable to my design, that 
I could not be recognised by the 
people I met, and those were few ; 
and then, as you know, the house 
and factory being outside the town, 
I was able to reach the outer door 
without observation. 

‘ Julius Stellenburg left the door 
open, according to our agreement. 
I shuddered as I entered the door. 
I was in too great a state of excite- 
ment to be perfectly conscious of 
what I was doing as long as I was 
in motion in my long walk. I now 
well remember that during the 
walk I did not think of the crime 
which I was going to commit, but 
of her whom I loved. But I had 
no sooner opened the back door, 
and entered the house, than the 
fall idea of the crime I was about 
to commit flashed on me like light- 
ning. 

‘The desire to fly from tempta- 
tion, to go far away where never 
man should know what black design 
had dwelt in my soul, now pos- 
sessed me. It was the voice of my 
better self which once more made 
itself heard before it was finally 
overpowered by that of the bad 
angel, who again whispered in my 
ear the words of Julius— 

‘“What is the life of an old 
doting man worth, who, perhaps, 
has not a month more to live, and 
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who, by our act, will have an easier 
death-struggle than mother Nature 
would have given him ?” 

‘I shut the door, and slipped up- 
stairs to my room as softly as I 
could. It was eleven o’clock; all 
was still in the old house; the ser- 
vants slept in a far distant part 
of it. 

‘The old man slept on the same 
floor on which were Julius Stellen- 
burg’s and my rooms, close to the 
book-room where the strong box 
stood. 

‘When I opened the door of my 
room carefully, I drew back at the 
first moment at the sight of a 
stranger in a sailor’s dress, with a 
light beard, who was sitting at the 
table. In the next moment Julius 
Stellenburg, for it was he, had 
taken off his false beard and showed 
me his usual face, with the mocking 
expression on his lips. 

*“<T see, at least, that my disguise 
is sufficient,” he said, with won- 
derful coolness ; “ but it is half an 
hour too soon, and you must make 
use of the time to become calm.” 

‘Calm—it was indeed necessary. 
My excitement had made way for a 
nervousness which made me tremble 
from head to foot. My knees 
knocked together, and I was obliged 
to sit down to prevent myself from 
falling. I had notstrength to utter 
a word, but sat silently opposite 
him ; but after the first greeting he 
did not say anything. 

‘That half-hour I shall never 
forget. The ticking of the clock 
over the door was the only sound 
that broke the deadly stillness. If 
it be possible for thought to stand 
still, that was my case in that 
horrible half-hour, during which a 
feeling of anguish was the only 
sensation which pervaded my con- 
sciousness. 

‘ Julius Stellenburg, with his eyes 
closed, sat leaning back in a chair op- 
posite tome, motionless as if asleep, 
and, when the striking of the clock 
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announced that the half-hour had 
passed, he suddenly rose and, taking 
up the candle from the table, said— 

‘“ Now, Eversberg, be calm and 
resolute—be a man.” 

‘I followed him to the old man’s 
bedroom—both of us slipping along 
in our stockings. When I came to 
the door, I remarked for the first 
time that he grasped in his left 
hand a heavy axe. 

‘ The old man was sleeping peace- 
fully, wholly unconscious of the 
approaching danger. 

‘It was a feeling of penitence and 
compassion which made me seize 
Julius Stellenburg’s hand, and 
whisper—‘ Not now—presently.” 

‘ His answer was a contemptuous 
smile ; but he let the axe sink down, 
and groped under the pillow in a 
dexterous manner to get the key of 
the strong box. Mr. Miiller did 
not move, and we left thebedroomas 
softly as we entered it, intending to 
accomplish the murder when the 
robbery should have been effected. 

‘To open the strong box in the 
book-room, which I had done so 
constantly, was no difficult matter 
even for my trembling hands. 
Julius Stellenburg stood holding 
the light, whilst I collected all the 
ready cash and papers of value, to 
make up 100,000 gulden, which he 
had made a condition of his co- 
operation. He took it—the price 
of blood—and coolly put it in his 
pocket; but, just as I was closing 
the strong box, arustling behind us 
made us look round in alarm, In 
the open door stood the old man, 
with his snow-white hair, and his 
figure bent with weakness and old 
age. 

~*He did not speak, he did not 
call for help, but he stood there 
like a dead man risen from the 
grave, with a glassy look in his 
dark deep-set eyes. 

‘ Bruno, spare me the description 
of what then followed—it seems to 
me now as an impossible, horrible 
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dream. I cannot describe to you 
what remains of it in my memory. 

‘It seems to me now incredible 
that I should have had the strength 
and the will to get back again to 
Vorsten; and that the following 
morning I should have gone on to 
Arnheim, but so it was; and I 
there had a letter recalling me, 
which announced what was already 
written in my heart in fiery, inefface- 
able characters. 

‘ And from thence began that life 
of lies and hypocrisy which I had 
prepared for myself. Yet I passed 
the first days in too great excite- 
ment to realise the full meaning of 
the crime I had committed. Above 
all things, I was impressed by the 
high game I had played; that my 
whole future rested on the chances 
that I should not betray myself 
by a single word; and that the 
hiding-place of Julius Stellenburg 
should not be discovered. 

‘That, in the event of discovery, 
he would perform his promise of not 
betraying my complicity with him 
—on that promise I did not deceive 
myself for a single moment. 

‘Bruno, could you, with the up- 
right, honourable mind which I 
know you to possess, place yourself 
in my position in those days ? The 
word that burnt on my tongue kept 
back by the mighty force of my 
will; every feature in my face kept 
in constraint, so that not a single 
trait should speak of the torture 
of my sin-laden soul, and not a word 
allowed to come forth from my 
lips which had not been well-con- 
sidered as harmless. Can you 
imagine to yourself what I felt on 
my return to the old house which I 
had secretly left in the darkness of 
the night? Can you form any 
notion of the sensations which 
assailed me under all the conjectures 
relating to the murder which were 
uttered in my presence—at the 
sight of my victim to whose bed I 
was conducted—ait the funeral which 
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I followed in deep mourning, and 
lastly at the opening of the will 
which crowned my fearful deed ? 

‘Bruno, even if my whole subse- 
quentlife had not been a martyrdom 
with which I atoned, as no one else 
ever atoned, the tortures of the first 
week would have been a complete 
and satisfying punishment. You 
know, Bruno, how a little rustle 
used to make me start and tremble. 
That was the consequence of the 
shock to my nerves in the first 
week, when, at each unexpected 
ring of a bell, a cold sweat stood 
on my forehead owing to the terrible 
anxiety which possessed me that it 
was the police who had come to 
arrest the murderer. 

‘Whilst thus tortured by all those 
deadly fears and self-reproaches, I 
entered upon the bequest of the old 
man, 

‘ As not the slightest shade of sus- 
picion rested on me from anyone, the 
part which I played was so fareasier 
for me to keep up than would other- 
wise have been the case. My pale 
worn countenance was aitributed to 
the natural consequences of the 
shock which the violent death of 
my benefactor had given me. 
Heaven knows whether it was not 
regarded as the proof of a feeling 
and grateful heart. When the first 
months had gone by, and Julius 
Stellenburg was not discovered: 
when the affairs were put in order, 
and Joseph Miller was summoned 
to take possession of his share of 
the property which the law had 
secured for him; then I breathed 
more freely, and the leaden weight, 
with which the crime had pressed 
upon my conscience, diminished in 
proportion with the danger of 
discovery. 

‘And as every week passed, the 
calmer and safer I felt. Yes, indeed, 
my audacity was at last such, that 
I gave the most striking proof of 
my own innocence by offering a 
large sum of money for the head of 
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the murderer, in order to give a 
greater stimulus to the enquiries of 
the police. 

‘ But never, certainly, had a crime 
been committed under more favour- 
able circumstances, for even this 
did not lead to his discovery. Julius 
Stellenburg was, and remained, 
undiscovered. 

‘Halfa year—the most fearful half- 
year of my life—had passed away, 
and my mind had recovered its 
balance. 

‘In the meantime I had made a 
compromise with my conscience, 
with which I sought to purchase 
inward peace and rest. I would 
atone for the past by an exemplary 
life, as a man, as a citizen, and as a 
Christian. I would apply the wealth 
I had obtained in this unrighteous 
and criminal manner better than, 
according to all probability, the real 
heir would have applied it. 

‘And for a long time these resolu- 
tions effectually hushed my con- 
science to sleep, and at the same 
time revived, with redoubled force, 
the passion which had Jong slum- 
bered in me. 

‘I added to my first unpardonable 
action yet another: I asked your 
mother in marriage. Had she de- 
clined my proposal I should have 
chosen the solitary life of a bachelor 
in preference to the possibility of 
involving a woman in my disgrace. 
But I loved her too passionately, 
Bruno; not with that noble love 
which has only for its object the 
happiness of the loved one, but yet 
with all the strength and passion of 
which my heart was capable. 

‘And then for her sake I had com- 
mitted the act which had occurred. 
She was the prize I wished to win; 
for her sake I had sold my soul to 
Satan, and I could not—I would 
not—resign the treasure for which 
I had paid so dear a price. 

‘Halt a year afterwards Johanna 
van Reenen became my wife. Buttwo 
days after she had entered my house, 
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the news came that it was thought 
that the police were on the trail of 
Julius Stellenburg. It was a false 
report, repeated after long intervals, 
and was not confirmed, but, as re- 
garded my peace and happiness, it 
was like a sword hanging by a 
thread over my guilty head. Was 
it this renewed anxiety which again 
shocked my nerves, or was it a 
symptom of disease of the brain? I 
know not, and I have never ven- 
tured to consult a physician on the 
subject; but from that day forward 
a terrible vision became the torment 
of my life. 

‘I have told you, Bruno, of thestiff, 
glassy eyes of Mr. Miiller when he 
came upon us by the strong box. 
It was these eyes which, on a cer- 
tain day, stared at me out of the 
dark corner of the room, whilst I 
was passing a pleasant twilight hour 
sitting by your mother on a sofa. 
It was these eyes which, since that 
day, when I awake in the stillness 
of the night, I see before me, which 


sometimes stagnate my blood in my 
veins, and sometimes make my hair 
stand on end in horror and alarm. 
‘These eyes! always these eyes! 
sometimes with intervals of weeks 
and months; but, when I was the 
least suspecting it, they again ap- 


peared to me. Sometimes they 
glared over my shoulder and obliged 
me to look round ; sometimes they 
were in the counting-house between 
me and my paper, and they always 
stared at me out of the ledger when- 
ever I made up the balance at the 
close of the year. When you were 
born, Bruno, they looked at me out 
of the cradle, over which, in the 
full joy of a parent’s heart, I leant 
to kiss my son. 

‘I have little to add to this, 
Bruno. 

‘The factory increased in extent 
and prosperity. My domestic hap- 
piness was more perfect than I had 
ventured to hope in my boldest 
dreams ; my wealth increased; the 
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respeet and consideration which I 
enjoyed increased every year, and 
I was the most wretched being who 
ever dragged on his miserable 
existence on this earth. 

‘A miserable existence, notwith- 
standing the affection of my wife, 
whom I loved with all the strength of 
my soul, and the possession of a 
son who would have satisfied the 
greatest expectations of any father’s 
heart. 

‘But it was just these privileges 
which made my sufferings doubly 
heavy. The thought that the day 
would come when my wife and son 
would know who the husband and 
father was, whom they had esteemed 
and loved, sometimes made me half 
crazy. I made a last effort for the 
rest of my soul by pulling down the 
old house with which all the terrible 
recollections were bound up. Fool 
that I was!—in the relief I felt when 
I saw thewalls pulled down one after 
another, when for a long time— 
months long—the eyes no more 
appeared to me, and I breathed 
more freely in the new abode than 
I had ever done in the old one. 

‘Fool that I was! Yesterday 
evening, when I walked through 
the new rooms, as lighted up, with a 
calmer and more tranquil feeling 
than had been the case for many a 
year, then unexpectedly the eyes 
stared at me again, and with the 
same fixed and glazed look, which 
the remorse and misery of the last 
seven-and-twenty years which had 
elapsed between the crime and yes- 
terday had not taught me to endure. 

‘Bruno, when the temptation 
comes to you to curse your father 
for having stained your name and 
annihilated your future, remember 
how he has suffered for seven-and- 
twenty years, and how he has loved 
you. Let this be his defence with 
you. A fearful time it is for you 
and your mother—a fearful time 
also for me. May Heaven send us 
strength. 
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‘I do not know how the truth has 
come to light. To-day, of which 
the morning dawn has now come 
into my cell, will doubtless clear it 
up. It will bring you to me, my 
Bruno. I shall perhaps once more 
meet that look which you gave me 
when I was obliged to leave unan- 
swered your hardly whispered ques- 
tion, “‘ Father, you are innocent; is 
it not so? they can do nothing 
against you.” 

‘That look, whilst you started 
back in horror, was a greater pun- 
ishment than any I had as yet un- 
dergone. With that look from my 
child Bruno, I drained to the last 
dreg my cup of suffering. Com- 
pared to this, all that earthly justice 
can demand of me is nothing. If 
it demands my life in return for the 
life which I shortened by my crime, 
I am prepared to give it. Iam 
prepared for every other penalty 
which the law may require of me. 

‘For myself, I desire nothing 
more—I wish nothing more—I hope 
for nothing more in this life. For 
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eternity, I recommend my soul to 
God’s mercy. I dare not look into 
the future of you and your mother. 
I need not tell you to love her, to 
be her support and comfort. I 
know you will be this. I know 

your noble heart too well. 
‘I will add nothing more to this. 
I think it must be weariness which 
makes my head throb and my 
pulse beat so fast, and, by taking 
what rest I can, I will now prepare 
myself for the possibilities of to- 
day. 
‘Farewell, Brano! Make your 
mother acquainted with the con- 
tents of this letter, so far as you 
think right. Tell her I know I 
have sinned against her beyond all 
pardon ; but tell her also that she 
and her unmerited love have been 
my comfort during my miserable 
journey of life—that her image will 
live in my heart, and that I shall 
bless her name with my last breath. 

* God bless you both! 

‘J. EVERSBERG.’ 

( To be continued.) 
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MONKS OF 


LA TRAPPE. 


By Joun Macponaup, M.A. 


Ob Gehennez metum tali me carceri damnaveram, 


. . « horrebant sacco membra defor- 


mia: quotidie lacrime, quotidie gemitus.—Sr. Hreronymvs. 


N the heart of the desolate Cam- 

pine stands one of the more mo- 
dern houses founded by that most 
remarkable of Christian monastic 
Orders—the Order of La Trappe. 
Situated midway between Antwerp 
and Turnhout, it is named the 
monastery of La Trappe, Westmael ; 
to distinguish it, first, from the 
Norman foundation ; and, secondly, 
from all the other silent sister-com- 
munities that have been planted, 
within the last two hundred years, 
far and wide over the world—in 
American backwoods, as, recently, in 
Algeria, under the auspices of the 
ex-Emperor, and in the Roman 
Campagna, after special invitation 
by the Pope—and each of which 
bears a special, as well as the 
general, name. 

I propose giving some description 
of the lifeled by these Westmael (and 
therefore by all Trappist) monks; 
and of the locality in which, as if in 
‘a sheltered nook in the stormy 
hill-side of the world,’ they chant 
their hymns, and till their fields, in 
culpably contemptuous indifference 
to the De Becker politics, and still 
graver concerns, of their Belgian 
fellow-mortals. Even the slightest 
correct sketch of this cloistral life 
would have its interest. For, if 
monasticism be what its emotional 
advocate calls it ‘ the definite form 
of Christian life,’ the Trappists are 
living the most definite form of all. 
They show us monasticism at its 
best. 

But, for a fair understanding of 
our contemporary ascetics, it will be 
advisable to give at least an outline 
of the story of the founder himself, 
the renowned Abbot Rancé, who, 
again, was one in a series of re- 
formers. A few brief sentences 


must suffice for the period before 
Rancé’s time. 

By anachronism, St. Benedict may 
be styled the first Trappist. West- 
mael, Chimey, Fourges, are but 
latest editions of the monastery 
which he founded, at Monte Cas- 
sino, more than twelve hundred 
years ago. Undoubtedly, his time 
favoured those feelings and notions 
which have sometimes impelled 
even the noblest minds to flee to 
the cloister from the evil in the 
world, rather than manfully battle 
with it, side by side with men 
their brothers. The spectacle of 
moral dissolution—in the State, 
of selfish luxury and evil passions 
which left the Empire a prey of 
a worthier race, the ‘ barbarous 
Teuton ;’ and in the Church, of 
universal, bitter strife over futile 
dogma—convinced the fugitives of 
Monte Cassino that this world is but 
‘a vain show,’ that evil is trium- 
phant, and that the sole purpose of 
a Christian man’s life ought to be 
the rescue of his own particular 
soul from the general muddle. And 
indeed it was enough to make the 
devils laugh, that Gothic kingdoms, 
and fighting hordes of illiterate 
Vandals, should be classed accord- 
ing to their views on the Arian 
heresy. St. Benedict ‘ protested ;’ 
though not after the Oriental man- 
ner — ‘cross-legged and staring 
foolishly atop of his pillar.’ Medi- 
tation and prayer were, of course, 
the main business of a Benedictine 
monk : ‘ Is it not,’ said the founder, 
‘for the amendment of our sins that 
the days of our life are prolonged 
like a dream ?’ ‘ But,’ said he also, 
‘laziness is the enemy of the soul ; ’ 
and he set apart for manual labour, 
in field or workshop, the seven 
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hours which remained after seven 
had been apportioned to religious 
service, four to study and contem- 
plation, and six to meals and sleep. 
The slender wants of the commu- 
nity being first satisfied, the sur- 
plus produce was to be sold under 
current prices, or given to the 
poor, gratis, No monk was to 
‘ possess ’ anything, however much 
his labours might have increased 
the wealth of the monastery to 
which he had, for evermore, sur- 
rendered his individuality. His 
food was a bare sufficiency of bread, 
milk, vegetables, and water. He 
was specially enjoined to practise 
the virtue of hospitality : ‘1s it not 
Christ who shall one day say to 
us, I was a stranger and ye took me 
in?’ This is why our friend, the 
Westmael janitor, falls on his knees 
before the visitor who seeks his 
hospitality—he recognises in him 
the person of Christ. After four 


centuries the Order had grown very 
But a pauper community 


rich. 
rolling in wealth was too much 
even for cloistral human nature. 
So the monks gave way; and 
hardly in any Benedictine monas- 
tery in Kurope remained there a 
trace of the old religious life. 

At last came Robert of Molesme. 
He began his work of reform in the 
middle of the eleventh century. 
But his monks feared neither God 
norman. Sick of him and his re- 
monstrances, they ended by driving 
him away. But twenty-one of them 
followed him to his retreat, near 
Citeaux, where were only swamps, 
woods, bears, and wolves. There 
they founded the first monastery of 
the Cistercian Order, whose ‘ rule,’ 
framed by St. Stephen, second ab- 
bot, was almost wholly a restora- 
tion of the primitive rule of St. 
Benedict. The Cistercians spread 
rapidly, and in less than a century 
nearly twelve hundred of their es- 
tablishments were scattered over 
France, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Denmark, and Scandinavia. Among 
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these was the Norman house of La 
Trappe, founded in the middle of 
the twelfth century, under the aus- 
pices of the greatest of the order 
and most notable man of his time, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, who was 
then preaching Hurope into its 
second crusade. Jiedeunt Saturnia 
regna. The monks again grew 
wealthy, then lazy and fat, and in 
every way vicious; so that, long 
before the seventeenth century, there 
was not a spark of moral or religi- 
ous life left in them. 

In the race to perdition, the 
Monks of La Trappe had well out- 
stripped their brothers of the clois- 
ter—which is saying a great deal. 
Robert of Molesme, could he have 
returned to earth, would have 
opened his eyes in amazement at 
any Trappist calling himself a 
monk, For, in the olden time, the 
Cistercian had gone about in black 
scapulary, white gown with rope 
girdle, and shoes of roughly 
whittled wood ; and he looked like 
his low diet. But that stout, florid, 
muddle-eyed fellow there, with 
hunting coat for gown, and jack- 
boots for sandals, and shot-bag 
where his beads ought to be—who 
could take him for a Cistercian, and 
call him mon péere ? Particularly if 
the holy ‘father’ should cock his 
pistol and say, ‘Thy money or thy 
life.’ The Trappist monks were 
noted for their exploits in this way, 
and it was by yeason of their Dick 
Turpin weakness that the Norman 
peasantry always spoke of them as 
the ‘banditti of La Trappe.’ Nor 
few, is it said, were the murders 
committed by these reverend prowl- 
ers in the quiet of their woods, and 
when they ought to have been assist- 
ing each other at mass. But the poor 
men were sheep without a shepherd. 
Their lord the abbot they had never 
seen. His business was to pocket 
his emoluments ; to entrust Domi- 
nus Prior with the misconduct of 
affairs; and to amuse himself, also 
after a wild fashion, in the gay 
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city of Paris, with his fiddles, and 
his women, and his wine. 

This ‘commendatory,’ though 
not commendable, abbot was. Jean 
Armand de Bouthillier de Rancé, 
born in 1625 ; one of the wealthiest, 
handsomest, cleverest, most learned, 
luxurious, and rising young men in 
Paris and France. His preferments 
had commenced early. At the ma- 
ture age of ten he was made a canon 
of the cathedral of Notre-Dame ; 
after which, benefices, many and fat, 
continued to be heaped upon him— 
for he had many friends at court, 
among them his own godfather, 
Richelieu, and Mary of Medicis. 
Evidently, this brilliant courtier 
was about the last man whom ‘so- 
ciety ’ would expect to hide his head 
despairingly in a cowl at the early 
age of thirty-six, and so absurdly 
long before age had incapacitated 
him for further dissipation. The 


motifs véritables of his conversion 
were curiously discussed at the time, 
and variously ascribed to disap- 


pointed ambition, love, and a narrow 
escape from death. But the main 
cause lay in those natural gifts 
which have universally been attri- 
buted to him—‘ vigorous intellect, 
delicacy of taste, acute sensibility, 
and noble and generous passion ’— 
qualities not needful for a mere man 
about town, but likely to find vent 
in some downright, earnest, even if 
mistaken, purpose ; so that Rancé, 
if he become a monk at all, will, to 
® certainty, revel in the luxury of 
bardship and self-denial, as already 
in the luxury of self-indulgence. 
Austerity will become the poetry 
and passion of his life. 

The immediate cause of Rancé’s 
retirement from court was a quarrel 
between him and Mazarin. He be- 
took himself to his rich and lovely 
estate of Veret, in Touraine, where 
he pleasantly read books, shot game, 
flirted, and talked atheism. It is 
told of him how, one day, when on 
a hunting trip with a friend, he hor- 
rified the latter by laughing at the 
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belief in a Providence ; and how, as 
if meaning ‘ What!’ Rancé’s gun 
‘coughed,’ and discharged its leaden 
bullets, not intoits owner's vitals, but, 
‘providentially,’ against his steel 
powder-flask. ‘ He was very silent 
and thoughtful all the rest of the 
way,’ adds a biographer. Then 
follows a story which has, however, 
in some of its details, been contra- 
dicted more or less. Towards 
evening he arrived at the residence 
of a lady whom he uncanonically 
loved, and with whom, surely, he 
might laugh over that gun-barrel 
episode. But the house was 
strangely silent, and on entering 
her apartment he saw Madame la 
Duchesse dead and coffined, not 
beautiful in death. Remorse and 
despair made Rancé their sport. 
Often, it is said, he wandered alone 
in the woods, calling aloud on the 
name of the lost one. Then came 
fits of gloom, and study of occult 
books, whereby he hoped to recall 
her spirit. And lastly, study of his 
Bible—a book which, to Raneé as 
to many another reverend digni- 
tary, was as occult as Zadkiel is to 
you—with calmer retrospect of lis 
life, and acquiescence in his fate, 
and farewell to the world’s vain 
show, and ceaseless penitence as his 
chief duty. So he sold his posses- 
sions, resigned his benefices, went 
away to his lonely monastery of La 
Trappe, and took it and its morals 
in hand. 

Their lord the Abbot was un- 
questionably the most unwelcome 
visitor with whom the good fathers 
ever had dealt, fairly or foully. How 
first they laughed, then stamped 
and swore, at the new regulations! 
What! no more haunch of venison, 
not even plain beef and mutton, no 
flesh meat of any sort, and no more 

. Sacré nom de , no liquor 
but water, nor any victuals but 
dry bread, cabbage, and carrots! 
And no monk shall henceforth gal- 
lop across country, or handle a gun! 
Rather than submit, these worthy 
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Cistercians would dismiss their.Ab- 
bot to purgatory. Only, how to do 
it in a safe way ? for their superior 
was a man of Kuropean fame. So, 
many plots were contrived to poison, 
to waylay, and assassinate him. One 
night he was fired at, without result, 
by somebody somewhere in the dark. 
But Rancé was at once cautious and 
fearless. He was armed, too, with 
gentle forbearance, resolute will, 
and force of example. Two years 
passed away, and those ruffians were 
tamed. The father who missed his 
shot became learned and pious, and 
sub-prior of the monastery. This, 
however, was but a solitary instance 
of the changes wrought there by 
the magic influence of the Abbot. 
The histories of the lives of some of 
these Trappists read like strange 
romances. But the most strange 
was of the once gay, pleasure-loving, 
much courted scholar and Parisian 
man of fashion, who, in his prime, 
became the successor of St. Bene- 
dict and Robert of Molesme, and 
for thirty-three long years lived as 
if by sheer fervour of austerity, 
until his hour had come, when 
his monks—once ‘ banditti of La 
Trappe ’—like shrouded messengers 
of death, gathering around him, 
as he lay on the floor on a few 
handfuls of ashes, briefly muttering 
a last blessing—silently stood there 
with no visible sign of grief, wit- 
nessing, in that death-scene, their 
beloved Abbot’s greatest triumph 
over the world and the flesh ; and 
the shadow of what would come for 
each and all. 

And now for our Belgian monas- 
tery. First, of its whereabouts. The 
Campine, in which it stands, is the 
barrenest and dreariest part of all 
Belgium. Hence its sole industry of 
broom making, for which there are, 
in all conscience, abundant mate- 
rials. The Government is only too 
glad to part with the soil not merely 
at any price, but at no price at all— 
on this condition, however, that the 
portions allotted be cultivated. A 





very few years ago, as much as 
300,000 acres of it were to be had for 
the asking. But still the number 
of occupiers is very small; and even 
these have enough to do to scrapea 
bare subsistence from the sandy soil. 
Place and people are, of course, much 
behind the age; that primitive con- 
trivance, the diligence,doing for them 
the work of railways and telegraphs. 
The vehicle that went rumbling 
with us, on a fine morning of last 
autumn, over the Borgerhout Steen- 
weg, Antwerp, was a remarkable 
specimen of antiquity: a capacious 
structure, shaped like a furniture 
van, or a mourning coach with the 
feathers off; divided into separate 
compartments for inside passengers ; 
with low bulwarks atop for the 
safety of the cargo, or of any tra- 
veller venturous enough to climb 
thither; with a seat in front on 
which three others might find room 
beside a driver who was laconic and 
melancholy, as if the daily journey 
across the desert had told on his 
spirits and constitution: and the 
whole concern dragged along by 
a pair of horses harnessed with 
ropes—for, as the man sagely ob- 
served, when a rope snaps, you can 
easily knot it, but you can’t do that 
with leather. But how the rot- 
tenest of leather traces could break 
under strain of the sleepy trot of such 
cattle, was not easy to understand 
Perhaps the precaution was neces- 
sitated by the villainous paving of 
the roadway. For the Steenweg is 
not a mere street of Antwerp, end- 
ing with the imposing fortifications 
of that city, but a stoneway extend- 
ing for miles beyond,—or, rather, 
it ramifies, under sundry aliases, 
over the whole Belgian kingdom. 
The occasional plungings and lurch- 
ings of this travelling van, over 
the ruts and small boulders of the 
Steenweg, are apt to remind one of 
a roughish journey by sea, and to 
set one a-guessing the reason why 
French-speaking people talk of a 
man on a land trip as being en 
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voyage. The three hours’ journey is, 
however, far from unpleasant; if you 
go in the summer time, when even 
the Campine smiles and seems glad 
at heart; and if you sit on the roof. 
Here there is no seat, but always a 
heterogeneous assemblage of bas- 
kets, boxes, and hampers, so that 
any man with a grain of invention 
need not be at a loss how to im- 
provise an arm-chair. Of course 
there are certain precautions to 
be taken, for otherwise your experi- 
ment might end in a squash of but- 
ter-pats and egg shells, and even in 
the death of innocent poultry. Cosily 
seated as described, and in luxu- 
riously lazy mood, we find the hours 
pass away like a pleasant dream : 
of green Antwerp ramparts — con- 
spicuously a-top of them a small 
parti-coloured, wasp-waisted war- 
rior with hips a yard wide, proudly 
stalking among his cannons, and 
bearing aslant on his shoulder his 
glittering ‘ butchering tool;’ and at 
bottom of them the still water of 
the moat, over the edge of which 
dangle the legs of another warrior 
off duty, and amusing himself with 
a fishing rod: of that long and 
straight canal line, over a wooden 
bridge of which the diligence passes 
so leisurely that we get a full view of 
the splendid water-way that is still 
as the cloudless blue above, and 
ever recedes with its double fringes 
of trees and shadow trees until they 
and it vanish in the sunlight: of 
scattered homesteads, with brown- 
skinned peasants at work: of some 
red-cheeked Flemish urchin, seated 
in his doorway, and, like a rising 
Teufelsdréckh, contemplating our 
vehicle, which, like ‘ a two-horsed 
monstrous shuttle,’ passes and re- 
passes him regularly every day: of 
the Campine itself, growing ever 
drearier, with its trees which get 
fewer and more dwarfed the far- 
ther we proceed, and with its miles 
of sand spotted over with patches of 
dry spiky grass, and dark copses of 
underwood: and lastly, of two or 
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three windmills that stand high up 
on the horizon, motionless, looking 
like giant sentries with arms out- 
stretched in a drowsy yawn. 

Almost reluctantly we. descend 
from our lofty perch, and turn off 
into the long grassy pathway lead- 
ing to the monastery. In three 
minutes I find myself in the Middle 
Ages. A few yards on the other 
side of the hedge two monks are 
carting hay, the one tossing it aloft 
with his pitchfork, the other press- 
ing it down as it falls about his 
feet. A queer pair of labourers 
they look, with their shaven crowns 
and dark frocks with triangular 
hoods to them ; especially the one on 
the hay-load, with his gown tucked 
up, and who wonderfully resembles 
a Scotchwoman stamping blankets 
in her washing tub. Farther on, 
a white-robed ‘father,’ his hands 
clasped behind his back, walks 
about among the beeches and firs of 
a little wood, into which you may 
enter with astep from the pathway. 
A dreamy little spot it is, this refuge 
of silence and shadows, and grate- 
ful to a jaded Londoner as to any 
mooning modern man of the twelfth 
century. 

At the right-hand side of the 
gateway hangs a rusty chain ending 
in a rusty stirrup-shaped appendage. 
Reasoning inductively, you give it 
a tug, and bell-notes that seem 
to have a cloistral ring in them 
both prove your sagacity and make 
you feel as if you had done some- 
thing out of the way. The sharp 
clink of sabots announces the ap- 
proach of the janitor, an old man, 
if we may judge from his short, 
shuffling step; then you hear him 
mancuvre with his apparatus of 
bolts and bars, and presently a 
dumpy old man with fat smiling 
face and long hooked nose, and 
bald crown and bushy beard and 
tucked-up frock, and bunch of 
variously-shaped and sized keys 
that jingle at his waist and seem to 
bend him double with their weight, 
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confronts you, and waits to know 
the purport of your visit. Hospi- 
tality from the Trappist Monks, of 
course. Whereupon you are kindly 
invited to enter, and when the big 
door has closed behind you, the aged 
fréve kneels before you on the rough 
stones of the archway ; for you are 
sacred in his eyes, for the sake of 
Him who said, ‘The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.’ For 
simplicity and graceful fitness of 
expression, and touching mark of 
affectionate remembrance, there is 
no such symbolic rite of the Chris- 
tian Church. After some inter- 
change of small talk—the janitor 
is one of the few monks who, in 
virtue of their special office, may 
use ordinary speech — we enter 
the hall of the monastery and are 
consigned to the care of the pére 
hételier. We should perhaps here ob- 
serve that the frére is one who, 
though he has renounced the world 
andconforms to monastic discipline, 
is not a priest ; he is, in a word, a lay 
monk: whilst the pére is both priest 
and monk, and wears the white robe 
and dark scapulary, whereas the 
other wears a dark robe only. 

The hételier is one of the plea- 
santest men in Europe, and seems 
to thrive amazingly on ‘the astonish- 
ing austerities of La Trappe.’ A 
not very monastic-looking young 
man he is—about thirty years old, 
with large bright eyes, full and 
ruddy face, capital teeth, a mouth 
ready with a smile and a joke, 
broad shoulders, and erect tallish 
figure. Of the personal history of 
this good hételier I only know one 
or two not very exciting facts—that 
he is the son of a miller; that one 
evening ten years ago he and his 
elder brother, while at work in the 
fields, and speculating as usual on 
life and the world, resolved to be- 
come Trappist monks; that they 
started off before sunrise next 
morning for Westmael, where the 
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younger studied, and eight years 
afterwards became a priest, and the 
elder, being too old to study, still 
remains a simple frére. During 
these ten years the brothers have 
not perhaps interchanged ten words. 
The hételier of course must speak 
to visitors, and in the way of busi- 
ness; but the first Christmas after 
next his three years’ service will 
have expired, and our friend Pére 
Victor will become silent like the 
others. 

In the neat little sitting-room on 
the right-hand side of the hall are 
three seminary students and a com- 
fortable looking old priest. In spite 
of their black gowns and blue col- 
lars, they are as jolly over their ale 
as if they were a company of Eng- 
lish farmers in a countryinn. A 
profane stranger must also assist; 
and I can affirm that the brew of 
which the hospitable father is so 
lavish, and perhaps proud, is inferior 
to none other in King Leopold’s 
dominions. It is their own brew 
too, and therefore one considerately 
shows one’s appreciation of its good 
qualities by grave laudatory re- 
marks and repeated raids among 
the bottles, of which there stand a 
whole regiment in loose order on 
the table. . These busy recluses also 
make wine of a most delicious kind, 
something like best Sauterne. On 
looking out through the window of 
the sitting-room, one sees a green 
expanse of vine leaves between one 
and the long neatly built brick wall, 
also home-made, which forms the 
southern limit of the premises. 
The Trappists, in fact, furnish the 
wine supply of almost every church 
in the province of Antwerp; quan- 
tities are also taken by regular 
dealers, and the poor have their 
share—as they have of all other 
products of the monastery—gratis. 
Indeed, a not inconsiderable portion 
of the 370hectares which the monks, 
after seventy or eighty years’ patient 
coaxing, have won from the sand 
of the Campine, are devoted to the 
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culture of the vine. It is pleasant, 
in one’s rambles over the house, to 
see the great clusters growing close 
to the window panes; and tempting 
also, when the pale grey-green fruit 
looks plump and soft and ‘done to 
a turn’ by the sun heat and the 
sun light. 

In the sitting-room the only not- 
able object is an elaborately worked 
memorial: ‘A leurfondateur, Charles 
Jean Michel de Wolf, décédé a 
Anvers, le 2 mars 1806. Les Re- 
ligienx de la Trappe de Westmael 
reconnoissants, R.I.P.’ On it are 
rhymed, in quaint, pathetic French, 
and in letters of gold and many- 
coloured silks, that benefactor’s 
many and rare qualities of head and 
heart : 


O trop heureux commerce ! 
échanges ! 

Dieu s'est donné & lui— il régne avec les 
anges, Fe. 


O trop heureux 


Leaving their reverences to dis- 
cuss their ale and their news, let us 
begin our exploration. It is now 
but eleven A.M., and in twice round 
the clock one ought to acquire a fair 
idea of the place and its inmates. 

There, right in front, and almost 
facing the hall door, is something 
worth seeing. Talking about clocks, 
you must travel far and wide before 
you come face to face with a clock 
like that. You might not be super- 
stitious, and yet your blood might 
creep, were you to see it with the 
moonlight on its snake-rimmed disc; 
on its single scythe-hand; and 
on its guardian skeleton of pale 
stone, with finger pointing hour- 
wards, and sardonic, triumphant 
grin. A most significant curiosity 
to begin with on one’s rounds! Its 
whole workmanship is most artisti- 
cally true. It is beautifully sym- 
bolic also. There is no motion of 
the scythe grasped in the fingers of 
the tall skeleton that so leans for- 
ward and looks at you that you can- 
not escape him. The disc only moves, 
soundlessly ; it is the endless stream 
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of eternity, bringing the hours in its 
progress. 

To the right, and then to the left, 
is the refectory; a lengthy oblong 
room, with two parallel tables from 
end to end and across one at the top, 
at which the fathers and brothers 
are just dining. At the cross-table 
one monk only sits. Another, as he 
takes his seat, bows, in the politest 
manner, to his neighbours on either 
side of him, but there must be no 
other sign of recognition; and the 
only sound heard is that of him 
who reads while the others are eat- 
ing, or of the tread of the two others 
who wait at table. Next to the 
door, and at the corner of one of 
the long tables, sits a very young 
man, who looks just as if he had 
come direct from the Strand. His 
smart walking-coat, striped trou- 
sers, and neat tie, look oddly out of 
place side by side with the ‘sad- 
coloured’ frocks and cowls of his 
neighbours. He is a native of Ant- 
werp; he, too, has tired of the 
world; has already passed through 
six weeks of his novitiate, and in 
another forty-six, if his body and 
spirit have proved equal to the trial, 
will be admitted as a member of the 
fraternity, when his very name will 
be changed, and his friends hear of 
him no more. Humanity at its 
meals is not a particularly edifying 
spectacle, i.e. on those memorial oc- 
casions when crowds of onlookers— 
ladies for the greater part—assem- 
ble in galleries to gaze on the lords 
of creation, who sit below, with bibs 
over their waistcoats, and faces 
flushed with the exertion of con- 
suming their victuals. But a Trap- 
pist dinner, though not much worth 
eating, is worth seeing. There is 
‘an idea’ in it. Every spoonfal, as 
it disappears through the opening 
of some cowl—for one can scarcely 
see the face of the eater—is a sort 
of protest against carnal desires 
and every edible luxury of life. It 
is, in a word, a kind of daily cruci- 
fixion of the flesh. The good things 
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of the establishment are at your dis- 
posal, but our monk is satisfied with 
——-: let us walk in and see; for 
the room is now empty, and there 
are two dinners still untouched on 
the cross-table at the farther end. 
Here the superiors sit—Reverendus 
Dominus Abbas, Dominus Prior, 
and D. Medicus; for these names 
are cut each on an oblong slip of 
wood which lies beside each mess. 
Dominus Prior has eaten his dinner, 
but the Abbot, poor old man, is 
unwell, and the doctor attending 
him. Twosmall flat-bottomed basins, 
of coarsest, brownest earthenware, 
such as you may buy any day in the 
New Cut for twopence; in one of 
them, plain milk ; and in the second, 
which rests atop of the first, about 
a pint measure of a mixture of po- 
tatoes, cabbage, carrots, and beans, 
boiled in water; and, lastly, a slice 
of plain bread laid beside each 
wooden label. Such are the dinner 


and dinner service of our Reverend 
Lord the Abbot, as of every pater 


and frater in the monastery. 

The library is a well-arranged 
room, with plenty of subdued light 
init. Most of the books that crowd 
its four walls from top to bottom 
have the neat modern look about 
them ; but there is a goodly array of 
others — great, ponderous, stout- 
backed fellows, evidently priding 
themselves on their descent from 
antique times. Splendid specimens 
some of these are of the art of the 
Middle Ages: letter-press, pen- 
written with the precision of ma- 
chinery, and ornamental initials, 
and designs whose perfect drawing 
and keen, delicate sense of colour 
enable one in some degree to under- 
stand what the monks have done 
for modern art. One more look 
before I go. Those rows of shelves, 
one above the other, and all of them 
guarded by a door of wirework, are 
the literary Inferno to which all 
books of the ‘modern spirit’ will 
inevitably be condemned, should 
they ever penetrate to Westmael. 
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Among the lost, I caught a glimpse 
of a Frenchman named Voltaire, 
and of a sceptical Scot once known 
as David Hume. 

Up a flight or two of stairs, then 
through winding passages, and we 
enter the dormitory—a long, low- 
roofed room, with a double row of 
beds, each bed so cut off from the 
others as to form a kind of cell. 
Straw mattress, straw pillow, and 
single covering of thick coarse stuff 
—that is the kind of bed a Trappist 
sleeps on, summer and winter. 
There is no fire-place; but if a 
father or brother wish to warm 
himself, there is the instrument for 
self-inflicted penance, a whip of 
knotted cords, ready to hand at his 
bedhead. How would you like to 
stand there in the dark, and listen 
to the performance of some invisible 
penitent, ‘coming down’ with hiss- 
ing whipcord on his bare flesh ? 

Downstairs again, along another 
labyrinth of passages, and into the 
open air. Here, in a quiet, retired 
corner, is the monks’ last resting- 
place. There are a few slightly 
raised mounds, which seem as if 
the mould over them were being 
continually kept fresh. A new 
grave is in preparation. It is only 
a few inches deep; but it will gra- 
dually deepen, according as some 
monk or other, by way of medita- 
tion on death, may retire into this 
secluded spot, and spend a half- 
hour in digging out a few more 
spadefuls. For all the digger knows, 
he himself may be the man around 
whom his brethren will next as- 
semble to witness a death-scene : 
or it may be his own born bro- 
ther, who lives with him there, and 
to whom he has not spoken for 
many a year. And the curious 
thing is, that he may have to pray for 
the soul of his brother, and assist 
at his burial, and yet not know 
until long afterwards—if at all— 
who the dead monk was. An inci- 
dent of the sort happened here not 
very long ago. If the Trappists 
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are so self-isolated at home, they 
are, i fortiori, the same with respect 
to the world in general. Just 
beyond the horizon of their barren 
Campine swarms the busiest and 
densest population in Europe; but 
of it, and its politics, and every-day 
life, they know no more than they 
would if they lived in Toorkistan. 
Perhaps not six of the whole com- 
munity know under what king they 
live ; though there are, by the way, 
more of us who could well dispense 
with information of that sort. Pére 
Victor even told us that as few of 
them knew anything at all of the war 
that has just ended. A few hours’ 
journey from their gates, half a 
million of men were up with guns 
in their hands, busily ‘ blowing 
each other into invisibility,’ and 
@ new empire has arisen over the 
ruins of another ; but all the Trap- 
pists will ever know of it is, 
that one night Dominus Abbas 


briefly informed them two nations 
were at war, and that he requested 


their prayers for the souls of the 
slain. There are at Westmael a 
few to whom the world’s history 
has had its finis written to it for 
half a century; and who would be 
as much at a loss in our modern 
world as if they were stray out- 
casts from some other planet. How 
dreadful, and utterly selfish, you 
say, this indifference to the world, 
and even to the life or death of 
nearest friends! Yes, but from the 
Trappist view-point most beautiful, 
and utterly unselfish, and magnifi- 
cently logical. Grant them their 
premisses, and these men are unan- 
swerable. So, then, here is the 
faithful reductio ad absurdum of any 
philosophy of life, according to 
which a man regards his own soul 
as being, even for him, the chief 
centre of interest in the universe. 
After the foregoing unpleasant 
glimpses of the ‘Trappist life, it 
was delightfully surprising—all the 
more so because the treat was quite 
unexpected—to find oneself in a 
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schoolroom. Here, I thought, must 
be another reductio ad absurdwm. 
About twenty-five urchins, of whom 
the eldest is a patriarch of ten, are 
here undergoing ‘primary educa- 
tion.’ They are the children of 
destitute people in the vicinity, 
and, therefore, have been taken in 
hand by the monks, who, as al- 
ready stated, consider themselves 
specially bound to care for the 
poor. The dominie happens to be 
out; but that does not much mat- 
ter, for the small students have been 
taught to obey law. So the work 
goes on capitally, to accompaniment 
of the music of the busy hum of 
childish voices. Close to the door 
there are five little fellows mar- 
shalled in front of a big A B C 
card, and presided over by a learned 
manikin grasping a small pointer 
in both his fists, and exhibiting his 
skill as an instructor of youth by 
sudden dodgings from A to Z, and 
so on, whereby to test the attention 
and quickness of his pupils. Far- 
ther off stands another small pro- 
fessor, book in hand, who assists 
each boy of his class, in turn, 
in his efforts to spell his way 
through certain formidable words 
of three letters. There are others 
who have advanced farther than 
that in their way to the temple 
of learning; they read tolerably 
fluently, can write, and even cipher, 
and are the great guns of the insti- 
tution. At a long desk a number 
are busy over their copybooks. Two 
of the small scribes seem to be 
writing with a queer kind of sym- 
pathetic ink, for they accompany 
each execution of ‘stroke,’ or pot- 
hook, with a corresponding move- 
ment of the facial muscles. The 
most  intelligent-looking infant 
among the lot stands on a form near 
the window. A flood of sunshine 
lights up his yellow-white hair, and 
round rosy cheeks, while he is in 
grim earnest drawing figures on a 
black board, and turns round, now 
and then, to listen to the searching 
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criticism of his fellow-students. I 
must not forget to mention that all 
these pupils bave their dinner, as 
well as schooling, gratis. The monks 
have also ‘adopted’ six orphan 
boys, to whom they impart ‘tech- 
nical education,’ as well as instruc- 
tion in ‘the usual branches.’ While 
I am on the subject of education, 
I may mention that there are—for 
monastic purposesonly—three monk 
professors ; one of Moral Theology, 
the second of Dogmatic Theology, 
and the third of Holy Scripture. 
One of them, I forget which, was 
pointed out to me—a man with 
tinely-developed head, and keen 
sensitive face, as of one of those 
recluses of the ‘Ages of faith’ who 
now and then issued from the 
cloister to stir, by word and deed, 
the heart of Christendom. And 
science, as well as literature, finds 
a home in Westmael. On our way 
back to Antwerp we fell in with a 
man who travelled for a firm dealing 
in artificial manure. Having heard 
of the farming energies of the 
Trappists, he paid them a visit, 
and was introduced, for consulta- 
tion, to an old monk, who turned 
out to be an expert analytical 
chemist, and discussed the merits 
of the manufactured stuff most tho- 
roughly. Our traveller, it appears, 
got a small ‘ order,’ with promise 
of a bigger one next season, should 
the thing turn out well. ‘Anything,’ 
said the chemist, ‘ to get something 
out of our sand fields.’ 

Strolling along the gravel walks 
and lanes of climbing vines, we 
come to the south-east corner of 
the walls. Here is the brewery. 
We now understand the ratio entis 
of the long narrow piece of water 
we saw lying parallel to the outside 
of the wall, and which we likened 
to a defensive moat; for monasteries, 
as you know, have been called 
‘Christ’s fortresses,’ and their in- 
mates milites Christi. There is no 
brewing going on, but everything— 
vat, pipes, tubes, coppers, and all 
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—is so brightly clean, and-in such 
admirable order, that the frére 
brewer can, if he like, begin and 
continue his operations at any 
moment, even in pitch dark. This 
man we meet afterwards; there is 
little of the brewery look about him. 

Below ground to the wine-vaults. 
Very extensive they are, with their 
walls of bottles, and rows upon rows 
of casklets and casks, and big burly 
plethoric tuns that lie on their sides 
as if deliciously tipsy. At its far 
end is a snug little room, about as 
big as a good-sized cupboard, and 
furnished with books, table, and 
arm-chair. Only think what bliss 
it would be to take refuge from the 
fierce sun-blaze on the upper earth, 
in that cool twilight-like little nook, 
and sit there in your shirt sleeves, 
with your chair balanced on its 
hind-legs and its back to the wall; 
with the ethereally sweet aroma 
creeping around you from the 
vaults, with your pipe alight, and 
at your elbow the sparkling liquid 
and prime bird’s-eye! What won- 
derful fellows these Trappists are to 
resist it all! 

Emerging once more into the 
sunlight, you walk, suppose, towards 
the workshops. These form a con- 
tinuous line of low buildings on the 
western side of the enclosure. First 
of all is the printing-house. Two 
or three brothers, a father, and one 
or two boys, neither so grimy nor 
so fussy as our friend the Cockney 
‘ devil,’ are composing and ‘pulling.’ 
The printing is most beautifully 
executed, and with a minimum of 
machinery. Coal fires, and sooty 
stokers, and boilers, and the iron 
clauk of the regular article, would 
be oddly out of place here. As it 
is, the sight of a compositor, with 
Cistercian tonsure, and tucked-up 
frock, and rope belt for apron, 
has, at first sight, an air of drollery 
about it. There is no word spoken 
except on business, and even then 
in briefest whisper ; nor will a monk 
take the slightest notice of you, ex- 
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cept by returning your bow in his 
invariably easy and dignified-rever- 
ent manner. There are two things 
that the Trappists impress one at 
once with—their perfect politeness 
and perfect discipline: as to the 
second, everything is done with the 
punctuality of clockwork, and with- 
out enforcement of rule or syllable 
of command. And this because 
their obedience is perfect; being 
obedience not to personal authority, 
but, as in the case of our small 
pupils, to law, with respect to which 
abbot and brother are on the same 
level. Pére Victor was not alto- 
gether wrong when he declared, 
in his quiet way, how and where he 
had found ‘ liberty and equality.’ 

Merely glancing into the smithy 
and taking off our hat to the genius 
thereof, we pass on and enter the 
shoemaker’s shop, or, if the British 
cobbler prefer the title, ‘ Boot mart.’ 
The shoemaker looked up with a 
kindly smile, like a gentleman as he 
is; then became absorbed in his 
work. There were shoes enough 
there to last the garrison during a 
life-long siege by all the powers of 
evil; no fancy-work about ‘hem, no 
‘flexura’ artifice, or high rickety 
heels, or impossible insteps, but 
they were of strongest cowhide and 
honestly watertight. Besides shoes 
of leather there were also rows and 
heaps of sabots, heavy and thick, 
and whittled to a point at the toe. 
His work does the old man credit, 
and long may it be before he sees 
the last of it. 

I did not see the tailors’ esta- 
blishment, and therefore cannot 
describe it to you. Nor ‘our snuff 
factory,’ as the hételier calls it, its 
door being locked, and nobody in- 
side; but the good father drew 
forth his snuff-box, helped himself 
liberally, and then offered a pinch 
in honour of the institution. Nor 
did I visit the laundry, where an 
industrious brother does the wash- 
ing and ironing. And a capital 
Jaundress he is, if I may judge from 
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the sheets, pillows, &c., of the cosy 
bed where | slept in the monastery. 
You see the community is self- 
supporting in all respects; it has 
even its barber, whose business, 
now that I think of it, [ ought, in 
deference to London nomenclature, 
to have included in the list of 
professorships. 

We pass by an open window 
through which there comes a scent 
that, like the scent of tar, is, to me 
at least, one of the most grateful 
in the universe, and worth more 
than all the expensive smells bottled 
and corked by Rimmel—the scent 
of a carpenter’s shop, as of tree-life 
escaping in fragrance. There are 
planks on the floor, planks resting 
on the walls, lathes, axes, and so 
forth ; and a monk up to his ankles 
in shavings, and swishing away most 
bravely with a plane. 

In another iittle shed, the glazier 
is at work. As I enter he is draw- 
ing his diamond-armed cutter across 
a pane of glass ; he then whispers to 
a small boy—one of the orphans, and 
arising Van der Putty—who pro- 
ceeds, with a lump of the required 
substance, to fix the glass in its 
place. Farther on is the sanctum 
of the cunuingest artificer of all. 
He is alone among his fancy 
work, which includes reading-desks, 
frames, church upholstery, and a 
curiously and beautifully executed 
wooden clock. 

Evidently, the life led by these 
monks, however narrow and selfish, 
and in the worst sense immoral it 
may be, is by no means a lazy one. 
The dairyman, for example, who 
has just passed me, with a pail in 
each hand, has cnough to do, with 
his well-stocked byre, and oceans of 
milk 6f which he tastes but little, 
and magnificent butter which he 
never tastes atall. To these ascetics 
recreation means change of duty. 
They divide their day somewhat as 
follows: From two till half-past 
three in the morning they celebrate 
the offices of matins and laudes, 
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which, again, are followed by private 
devotion and meditation. Prime 
begins about five o’clock, and ma- 
nual labour at seven, which lasts 
for nearly two hours; after which 
come the offices of tierce, texte, and 
nones; then dinner, labour, study, 
till vespers at four o’clock. Lastly, 
a little repose, office of compline, 
and some more meditation and 
study, till eight o’clock, when the 
monastery goes to bed, and sleeps— 
intensely, no doubt—till the hour of 
midnight, when the bell tolls, and 
each monk, rising ‘from his straw 
pallet, prostrates himself on the cold 
floor, in the dark, to inaugurate the 
new day with an hour of mute 
worship. 

Before vespers, and in my round- 
about walks, I found myself outside 
the walls, and re-entered by the 
gate, which the pere hételier opened 
quietly from the outside. In the 
shady archway we passed between 
two rows of monks who stood mo- 
tionless as statues, with their hands 
on their breasts, and with upturned 
faces and closed eyes. They seemed 
utterly unconscious of our presence. 
They had just suspended work, to 
engage for a few brief moments in 
silent devotion. Among them [ 
recognised the janitor, the carpen- 
ter, and the blacksmith. Zurbaran’s 
picture is an awful one ; but not so 
awful as was the living picture of 
this tall, gaunt, and grizzly-bearded 
‘Praying Monk,’—prayer written 
on his grimy-pale and patient face 
partly hidden in its peaked hood, 
and expressed in the close clasp of 
his strong hands. 

In the ; gloaming all the commu- 
nity assemble for capitulum. The 
room is a long, low-roofed one, like 
the refectory” and dormitory, and 
has two rows of seats, one close to 

each opposite wall. The fathers are, 
as before, at the upper end, the 
brothers at the lower. Here, on a 
cross-seat, I find room among the 
half-dozen orphan boys whom the 
monks have ‘adopted.’ This time 
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there is no tucking up of gowns. 
Each one enters with his robe down 
to his feet and cowl over his head. 
All you can see of the face is the 
beard sticking out, where there is 
one, for the fathers, of course, shave 
the face as well as the skull. One 
monk comes in with swift strides, 
walks straight to his place, bows 
reverently to his right and left 
neighbours, then subsides into his 
seat, his head bent, and chin resting 
on his breast. Another, an old, old 
man, goes with weak, shuffling step, 
and as he passes I can see, from 
the motion beneath his gown, that 
his hands are tremulously counting 
his beads. As he sits, his neighbours 
rise slowly, as before, and return his 
salute silently, and in the profound- 
est, politest manner. At last they 
are all assembled. How weird they 
look, these two long lines of seated 
shapes, each sombre or pale-coloured 
unit undefined in the dimness of 
twilight, but seen muffled up from 
head to foot, and ending atop ina 
queer-shaped peak, and still as of 
stone, and silent asthe grave! At last 
a voice breaks out. It comes froma 
father seated at one of the windows, 
and holding his book high up so as 
to catch the waning light. He reads 
for about twenty minutes, in a 
strong monotone, some encouraging 
passage from the life of a dead 
‘soldier of Christ.’ Then another 
lapse into silence ;*a few moments 
of meditation and prayer without 
words; and the seventy-five shapes 
rise, and one by one sweep past and 
disappear. Were it not for the 
sound of their feet, you would 
imagine the retreating figures were 
the ghosts of the dead monks, van- 
ishing gravewards, in defiance of 
the practice of ordinary ghosts, at 
nightfall instead of daybreak. 
Nearly two hours after midnight 
I am awakened by a slow tap at the 
door. This was by request, and I 
hear the solitary step of the oblig- 
ing father as it gets fainter and 
fainter in the direction of the 
KK 2 
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chapel. So I start up and dress 
by moonlight, which seemed, some- 
how, the most appropriate sort of 
light for the occasion. The bell is 
ringing for matins, in short, plain- 
tive, minor tones, such as I fancy I 
have never heard before—or once 
only, on a night five years ago, as 
they fitfully came from what must 
have been a sheepfold on a lonely 
hill-side. These sad, persistent 
notes; the distant footsteps that 
echo sharply, and then die away ; 
the pale, white-robed monk, holding 
a lighted lamp and disappearing 
round a corner of the narrow, wind- 
ing passage where I am, and that 
seems almost endless, and is murky 
as Orcus—they are as if Death had 
paid a sudden midnight visit. Near- 
ing the chapel, I hear the worship- 
pers. A faint, but distinct voice 
prays, Deus in meum adjutorium 
intende, and from many throats 
there comes, in sonorous Latin, the 
response, Deus ad adjuvandum ime 
Jestinw. Thereafter, the sublime and 
stern Hebrew song of exultation in 
the God whose is the strength of the 
hills, who formed the dry land and 
the sea, the sheep of whose pasture 
we are, who is long-suffering, and 
who, beforetime, has said in His 
wrath, Thou shalt not enter into 
my rest. What a weird, unearthly 
spectacle it seems from this little 
gallery where I stand! A pit of 
blackness, with a dim light hung 
midway in it and surrounded by a 
kind of mist ; filled with the strong 
deep wail of the united voices of 
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those undefined human shapes, as 
of souls disburdening themselves of 
some up-pent feeling that seems 
neither joy nor sorrow. A tall 
figure with cross, and hands folded 
on his breast, walks feebly up the 
nave of the chapel, sits down for a 
little, and then retires. It is the 
old abbot, going back to his sick 
bed. After a time some one reads 
® passage in reference to the patron 
saint of the day, St. Nicolas de 
Tolentino. He reads of his child- 
hood’s austerities, how he continued 
them all his lifetime, how he pre- 
dicted the day of his death, how, 
every evening for six weeks, he 
heard choirs of angels singing, how 
God took him unto his rest, and 
how, in after days, miracles were 
performed by virtue of his saintly 
relics. And then follows the moral 
for reader and listeners: such was 
the man who despised the life of the 
world, and attained unto the king- 
doin of God. 

For relief from the saddening 
spell of this cold, selfish life-in- 
death, I throw my window up, and 
look out into the night. And there, 
too, is sadness: in the far-off, solemn 
sky of deepest blue — high up in it 
the mild moon—beautiful, passion- 
less, anstere queen of the night, 
gazing down on this ‘ Christ’s for- 
tress’ (!) where dwells no pas- 
sion nor any human sympathy, and 
bathing in ghostly light those 
trees that are dark-robed, and 
sad, and brooding, like hooded 
friars. 
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TORPEDOES. 


LTHOUGH the popular impres- 
sion that the torpedo is a 
modern weapon is not strictly cor- 
rect, it is only of recent years that 
its destructive and terrible effects 
have been so made available as to 
render it an important feature of 
our armament, whether for attack 
or defence. We need to be more 
familiar with it, not alone to appre- 
ciate its importance, for that we 
already do, although in a vague and 
unacknowledged manner ; but as a 
horse will stand the firmer for 
being allowed a full view of the 
approaching train, so with a clear 
knowledge of what is before us we 
may gather comfort, and proceed 
with more decision from fully rea- 
lising the bounds which, in com- 
mon with all things human, the 
torpedo, either as an offensive or 
defensive weapon, may not pass. 
The time has gone by when it 
would beconsidered sufficientsimply 
to denounce the torpedo, although 
even at the commencement of the 
Civil War in America its use was 
characterised by the Federals as 
‘an infernal machination of the 
enemy,’ ‘ assassination in its worst 
form, an unchristian mode of war- 
fare,’ &c. ; and our own expression 
of ‘infernal machines,’ as applied 
to the submarine mines made use 
of by the Russians in the Baltic, 
testifies to our dislike of the new 
destructive agent, at least when 
employed against ourselves. The 
torpedo must be content to take its 
place, as neither better nor worse 
than the gun, 


Which many fellow hath 
destroyed 


So cowardly ; 


a good tall 


but, at least, it is now fairly clear of 
the shoals of ridicule and contempt 
which so long hindered its progress. 


Our object is to dispel the mists 
of prejudice and ignorance still sur- 
rounding this new engine of war- 
fare, and we venture to doubt the 
expediency of endeavouring to 
shroud the subject in secrecy, by 
Committees’ Reports in ‘confi- 
dential’ blue books, which after all 
contain but little information of a 
novel character, and it is probable 
that the naval attachés of foreign 
Powers have obtained copies of 
them. 

Commander Dawson, R.N., who 
acted for five years as the able 
Secretary of the ‘ Floating Obstruc- 
tion Committee,’ in a recent lecture 
at the United Service Institution 
alludes thus pertinently to this 
subject :— 

‘If we would be prepared against 
all comers, it is not sufficient that 
there should be in the pigeon-hole3 
of the War Office or the Admiralty 
learned books with detailed sugges- 
tions for the construction of the 
best description of weapons. Of 
what avail will be the best arms 
which only exist upon paper, 
against, it may be, much less 
effective ones, but which exist in 
bodily shape, and are employed by 
enemies who have been carefully 
taught how to handle them ?’ 

The practical comment on these 
remarks was furnished by the 
meagre discussion which followed, 
in which the only two officers who 
attempted to follow the lecturer 
acknowledged their very _ slight 
acquaintance with the subject. 

Those who desire information on 
torpedoes, although they may be 
refused access to confidential blue 
books, will, however, in these days 
of publicity find little difficulty in 
satisfying their thirst forknowledge, 
for already the torpedo has a 
literature of its own,! the book on 


* In addition to Commander Barnes’ work quoted above are the following :— 
A Treatise on Coast Defence, by Von Schelika, Lieutenant-Colonel of the late Confede- 
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E. & F. N. Spon, London, 1868. 
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Submarine Warfare by Com- 
mander Barnes of the United States 
Navy, although antecedent to the 
introduction of the Harvey or 
Whitehead torpedo, giving the most 
interesting account of the torpedo 
up to the close of the American 
Civil War. Classes for Royal 
Engineer Officers have been 
established at Chatham since 1867, 
and in the same year the torpedo 
was made a part of the gunnery 
‘course’ on board H.M.S. Lz- 
cellent, the lectures on ‘ Electricity 
and the Torpedo’ being attended 
by a considerable number of half- 
pay naval officers. 

Thus, some opportunities have 
been afforded to naval and military 
officers to acquaint themselves with 
the new arm, and we may hope 
that a good leaven has been sown 
in the services, at least as regards 
theoretical information ; but in this 
country it is impossible to keep 
knowledge so acquired secret, and 
to endeavour to hide our torpedo 
investigations under the veil of 
mystery is so perfectly futile that 
we should be glad to see it at once 
removed, as, though it deters the 
beneficial diffusion of information, 
there is no great difficulty in pro- 
curing it, ifdiligently sought, as it 
would be by the agents of a foreign 
Power. 

What is a torpedo? And what 
part may it be expected to play in 
future naval wars? These are 
questions which we propose to 
endeavour to answer in this article ; 
and as the expert novelist lets his 
characters introduce themselves by 
their words and actions, so we trust 
that the history of the torpedo and 
its performances will go far towards 
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explaining the nature and capabili- 
ties of this new engine of war. 

The torpedo, then, has a history, 
and an interesting one. Used simply 
as an explosion-vessel floating on a 
level with the water, it is of very 
ancient date. In conjunction with 
fire-ships by the Dutch against a 
boom constructed by the Duke of 
Parma, during the siege of Antwerp 
in 1585, they were partially success- 
ful, killing 800 men and wounding 
the Farnese himself; the engi- 
neer being Frederic Jambelli, an 
Italian. To Jambelli is due the 
idea of applying these mines at a 
stated interval, by means of clock- 
work, which called a match-lock 
into action. In 1628, the English 
had resource to ‘ floating pétards,’ 
to injure the French ships at 
Rochelle, acting by a spring to be 
released on collision, but these 
machines seem to have been 
generally harmless. 

In 1804 drifting torpedoes were 
again used by the English against 
the Boulogne flotilla; the ‘ Cata- 
maran’ Expedition, as it was called, 
was the idea of Fulton, an Ameri- 
can; it excited great attention in 
England at the time, and we givea 
short account of it here, from which 
it will not be wondered at that such 
crude attempts brought nothing but 
contempt for the principle involved. 

‘The catamaran,’ says James’ 
Naval History, ‘ consisted of a coffer 
about 21 feet long and 3} broad, 
resembling in appearance a log of 
mahogany. Its covering 
was of thick plank, lined with 
lead, caulked, and tarred. Outside 
this was a coat of canvas, paid 
over with hot pitch. The vessel 
weighed when filled about two tons. 


Submarine Mines, commonly called Torpedoes, by Captain Harding Steward, R.E. 
Jackson & Son, Woolwich. 


Harvey's Torpedoes. Griffin & Co. Portsmouth. 


Offensive Torpedo Warfare. A Lecture by Commander Dawson, R.N. 
Institution Journal, No. \xii. 1871. 


Defensive Submarine Warfare. A Lecture by Major Stotherd, R.E. United Service 
Institution Journal, No. lxy. 1871. 
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The contents consisted, besides the 
apparatus, of as much ballast as 
would just keep the upper surface of 
the deck of the coffer even with the 
water’s edge. Amidst a quantity of 
powder (about 40 barrels) and other 
inflammable matter was a piece of 
clock-work, the mainspring of 
which, on the withdrawing of a peg 
placed on the outside, would, in a 
given time (from six to ten minutes), 
draw the trigger of a lock and 
explode the vessel.’ 

These catamarans had no mast, 
but were towed near the enemy, 
when the action of the tide was to 
drift them foul of the boats and 
prawls of the flotilla, to which they 
were to attach themselves by grap- 
pling irons floated by pieces of 
cork. The only injury done by 
these rude craft was the destruc- 
tion of thirteen French sailors, 
whose boat ran foul of a catamaran, 
which instantly exploded, blowing 
them into the air. 

For the feeling evinced on the 
occasion we must once more refer 
to James, who says: ‘Many were 
the anathemas hurled against Eng- 
land for the barbarity of the attack 
by catamarans, but surely without 
reason. What is there, compared 
with explosion-vessels and__fire- 
ships, peculiarly gentle in the em- 
ployment of red-hot balls and grape 
and langridge shot; or, indeed, in 
any of the missiles or weapons with 
which war is usually waged ? That 
the catamaran affair was a silly pro- 
ject was asserted with more reason 
than that it was a cruel or an illegal 
one.’ 

Such is a summary of the noto- 
rious Catamaran Expedition, which 
was much abused, but more laughed 
at. ‘Guy Fawkes has got afloat,’ 
cried a writer of the day in the 
Naval Chronicle. 

In 1809 an explosion-vessel, con- 
ducted by Lord Cochrane, com- 
pletely destroyed a very heavy 
boom protecting a French fleet in 
Basque_ Roads, thus enabling the 
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fire-vessels to do their work. In 
fact, this mode of applying powder 
has been used from time to time by 
almost all nations; even the Chi- 
nese having tried to blow up her 
Majesty’s ship Niger during the war 
of 1856 by exploding alongside of 
her what appeared ostensibly to be a 
dirt-boat, the only result being to 
cover her Majesty’s ship with filth, 
literally from keel to truck. The 
most modern attempt of this nature 
was the product of the fertile brain 
of Generai Butler, of New Orleans 
notoriety, who persuaded his naval 
colleague, Admiral Porter, to at- 
tempt to demolish Fort Fisher by 
exploding an old steamer, laden 
with 180 tons of gunpowder, in 
close proximity to the Confederate 
stronghold. This was at the close 
of the war, in 1865 ; and though the 
vessel was laid alongside the fort 
by skilful and experienced officers, 
its explosion caused no damage 
whatever to the enemy. 

It will be seen that, in these ex- 
amples, the attempt was made to 
explode a vessel or machine floating 
on the surface of the water. at what 
now appears to us a wastefr! ex- 
penditure of force ; but in the earlier 
instances we have referred to, the 
possibility of effecting an explosion 
below water was not known, and 
the discovery of the means of effect- 
ing this was the first step towards 
real torpedo warfare. 

To David Bushnell, an American, 
born in Connecticut in 1742, is 
justly due the merit of first appre- 
ciating this fact, and he endea- 
voured, with partial success, to 
apply it against the British ships in 
the War of Independence. He first 
exploded about two ounces of pow- 
der, about four feet under the water, 
to prove ‘to some of the first per- 
sonages inConnecticut’ that powder 
would take fire below the surface. 
He then invented a submarine boat, 
intended to attach a carcass of 
powder to a ship, by which he 
attempted unsuccessfully to blow 
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up the Eagle, Lord Howe's flag-ship. 
In 1777 he made an attack on the 
Cerberus frigate, with a submerged 
charge intended to explode by 
brushing against the ship’s side, 
and which actually did totally de- 
stroy a schooner astern of her. 
The following year was famous for 
the ‘Battle of the Kegs,’ which 
was a more ambitious design of 
Bushnell’s to destroy the British 
ships off Philadelphia, by floating 
kegs charged with gunpowder, to 
be exploded by a spring-lovk, down 
the Delaware, the kegs themselves 
being under water, supported at a 
given depth by buoys. The crew 
of a British boat interfering with 
one of these torpedoes, it exploded, 
killing four men, causing great con- 
sternation, and much firing at the 
insidious enemy’s devilish contri- 
vances. They didno further dams ge; 
and though the joke at the time was 
against the British, as the following 
lines show, it is probable that it 
ultimately turned against the in- 
ventor, for this is his last appearance 
in public as a constructor of warlike 
implements, and he even changed 
his name to avoid recognition :— 


Those kegs, I'm told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring ; 

And they've come down to attack the town, 
In this new way of ferrying, &e. 


There is no doubt of the inven- 
tive genius of Bushnell. His sub- 
marine boat, although only intended 
to contain one person, was at least 
as successful as more recent con- 
structions of a like nature. Wash- 
ington, although ‘wanting faith 
himself,’ as he says, in the practi- 
eability of Bushnell’s schemes, 
makes the following acknowledg- 
ment in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, 
some years after the ‘ Battle of the 
Kegs:’ ‘ That he had a machine so 
contrived as to carry him under 
water at any depth he chose, and 
for a considerable time and dis- 
tance, with an appendage charged 
with powder, which he could fasten 
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to a ship, and give fire to it in time 
sufficient for his returning, and by 
means thereof destroy it, are facts 
I believe which admit of little 
doubt.’ 

The name torpedo was first made 
use of as applied to Bushnell’s 
submerged carcass, although it 
doos not appear that he himself 
used it, at least in his official de- 
scriptions of his invention. It is 
the popular name of the electric 
ray or skate, said ‘to kill its prey 
as by lightning,’ having the power 
at will to separate the two natures 
of electricities inherent in all 
bodies, so that when the head and 
tail are brought close together a 
spark passes and neutralisation 
ensues. 

That there is nothing new under 
the sun comes strikingly before us 
as we consider our subject, for even 
Bushnell was not the first man who 
attempted submarine navigation, a 
Cornelius Debbrel having in the 
reign of James I. constructed a 


diving boat to carry twelve rowers, 
but it does not appear whether it 
was ever made use of, and between 


Debbrel and Bushnell other at- 
tempts at diving boats had been 
made, though the latter does not 
seem to have been aware of them. 
Bushnell has undoubtedly earned 
a claim to originality in his diving- 
boat scheme, in which he was fol- 
lowed by Robert Fulton, the second 
great advocate of torpedo warfare. 
Fulton’s boat was constructed in 
France, and in her the inventor 
and several others made frequent 
submarine trips ; on one occasion, it 
is said, remaining below the surface 
4 hours and 20 minutes; he named 
her the Nautilus, and in 1801 by 
her means he attached a torpedo of 
20 lbs. of powder under a small 
vessel, which was blown to atoms. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the 
French Government, he came to 
England in 1804, when a commis- 
sion reported his plunging boat 
scheme as entirely impracticable. 
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The next we hear of diving boats 
is a vessel patronised by Lord 
Palmerston, and tried by the present 
Admirals Hope and Sulivan, of 
which we are told that it was a 
perfect failure, coming up end on 
instead of flat, nearly drowning 
her crew of twelve men, and having 
to be hove up by tackles. 

During the civil war in America, 
the Confederates, by means of a 
submarine boat, totally destroyed 
the U.S. sloop Housatonic off 
Charleston, in 1864, an account 
of which we shall give in its proper 
place; but as being one of the most 
receut attempts at submarine navi- 
gation, we extract the report of 
Captain Maury, the well-known 
hydrographer, then at the head of 
the Confederate ‘Torpedo Bureau,’ 
of her nature and performances :— 

‘It was built of boiler iron, about 
thirty-five feet long, andwas manned 
by a crew of nine men, eight of 
whom worked the propeller by 
hand; the ninth steered the boat 
and regulated her movements below 
the surface of the water; she could 
be submerged at pleasure to any 
desired depth, or could be propelled 
on the surface. 

‘In smooth, still water she could 
be exactly controlled, and her speed 
was about four knots. It was in- 
tended that she should approach 
any vessel lying at anchor, pass 
under her keel, and drag a floating 
torpedo which could explode on 
striking the side or bottom of the 
ship attacked. She could remain 
submerged for half an hour without 
inconvenience to her crew. Soon 
after her arrival at Charleston, 
Lieutenant Paine, of the Confede- 
rate Navy, volunteered to attack 
the Federal Fleet with her. While 
preparing for their expedition, the 
swell of a passing steamer caused 
the boat to sink suddenly, and all 
hands, except Lieutenant Paine who 
was standing in the open hatchway, 
perished. She was soon raised, 
and again made ready for service. 
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Lieutenant Paine again volunteered 
to command her. While lying near 
Fort Sumter, she capsized and 
again sank in deep water, drowning 
all hands except her commander 
and two others. Being again raised 
and prepared for action, Mr. Aunly, 
one of her constructors, made an 
experimental cruise in her in Cooper 
river. 

‘While submerged at great depth, 
from some unknown cause she be- 
came unmanageable, and remained 
for many days on the bottom 
of the river with her crew of 
nine dead men. A fourth time 
was the boat raised, and Lieutenant 
Dixon, of Mobile, of the 21st Vo- 
lunteers, with eight others, went 
out of Charleston harbour in her, 
and attacked and sank the Federal 
steamer Housatonic. Her mission 
at last accomplished, she disap- 
peared for ever with her crew. No- 
thing is known of their fate, but it 
is believed they went down with 
their enemy.’ 

Such is the dire history of the 
Confederate plunging boat. The 
Federals also constructed a some- 
what similar diving vessel, the in- 
vention of a Frenchman, who after 
receiving 10,000 dollars decamped, 
leaving his boat, of which Com- 
mander Barnes gives a minute de- 
scription. Nothing was ever ac- 
complished with her, and she sank 
in a gale off Cape Hatteras. In 
1866 we hear of a German, named 
Flack, inventing a diving boat, in 
which he embarked with a party of 
friends, and sunk his vessel for a 
submarine cruise in Valparaiso 
Bay, in thirty fathoms water: this 
is the last that was heard of him or 
his party. A few years ago, the 
French Government possessed a 
submarine boat, which they called 
Le Plongeur, but she has not been 
made any use of. 

Returning now to 
proper, we are much indebted 
to Robert Fulton, an Ameri- 
can, to whose ‘catamarans’ and 
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diving boat we have already 
alluded. Having tried the French 
Government, and received a rebuff 
from Admiral Dacres, he came to 
England, where, under the name of 
Francis, he laid his schemes before 
the British Ministry and received 
some support from Mr. Pitt: after 
he had arranged the ‘Catamaran’ 
Expedition, under the auspices of his 
patron he was allowed to attempt 
the destruction of a Danish brig, 
the Dorothea, moored for the pur- 
pose near Walmer Castle; after 
some failures two torpedoes, con- 
taining 170 lbs. of powder, were 
successfully exploded under her 
(August 1805), and the brig was 
blown to pieces in the presence of 
a large concourse of spectators. 

Fulton was much elated at his 
success, but the naval authorities 
of the day saw nothing but the 
possible annihilation of “England’s 
naval supremacy from such devices ; 
Lord St. Vincent, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, bluntly averring 
that ‘ Pitt was the gr eatest fool that 
ever existed to encourage a mode of 
war which those who commanded 
the seas did not want, and which, 
if successful, would deprive them of 
it.’ 

The method employed was simply 
allowing the torpedoes connected 
by a coupling line to drift across 
the bows of the ship, the explosion 
being effected as in the catamarans. 

Shortly after this success, Fulton 
left England, where he could get no 
further encouragement, receiving 
15,000/. in compensation of his 
services, and refusing 40,0001. to 
suppress his invention. He then 
went to America, where he was 
supported by Mr. Madison, repeat- 
ing his Dorothea experiment suc- 
cessfully as to the destruction of 
the ship performed upon, but not 
equally so as regards the time in 
which it was to be effective. Fulton 
continued his investigations, the 
result of which he published in a 
book, called Torpedo War, or Sub- 
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marine Explosions. He proposed 
anchored buoyant torpedoes, so 
arranged as to explode on a ship 
running against them, and he had 
a further pl: in of discharging from 
a small gun, mounted in the bows of 
a boat, a harpoon attached by a 
line to a torpedo, the harpoon being 
intended to stick into the side of 
the shipattacked. By these means, 
he imagined that a dozen of his 
torpedo boats would be more than 
a match for a frigate. He after- 
wards exhibited a model of a block- 
ship of great strength, protected by 
four long booms with torpedoes 
attached, and thus he was the first 
to propose out-rigger torpedoes. 
Fulton had many friends in the 
States, and he was allowed to try 
his plans on the sloop of war Argus, 
to be defended by Commodore 
Rodgers. The Commodore made 
use of the now familiar defences of 
nets, booms, &c., and successfully 
defied the torpedoes and their in- 
ventor, whose schemes ke liberally 
anathematised ; and notwithstand- 
ing the support of some influential 
friends, who complained of the 
energy of the ‘nautical gentlemen,’ 
Fulton takes leave of the subject in 
a characteristic letter, in which he 
draws a parallel between himself 
and Bartholomew Schwartz, the 
inventor of gunpowder, presenting 
himself before the gates of Rome 
in the time of Julius Cesar armed 
with a four-pounder, and being 
driven off by the Roman catapultas. 
Fulton’s experiments, however, gave 
rise to several schemes of a similar 
nature attempted on the British 
ships during the war of 1812 with- 
out success. 

We take leave of Fulton, but his 
mantle descended on Colonel Colt, 
the inventor of the revolver. It 
appears that the Colonel’s hobby 
was not the revolver, but the sub- 
marine battery, and from 1829 to 
1842 he was maturing the discarded 
idea of Fulton’s, of applying electri- 
city to submarine mines. In 1841 
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he writes a confident letter to Pre- 
sident Tyler on this subject, in 
which he claims as an ‘ invention 
original to myself, to be able to 
effect the instant destruction of 
either ships or steamers at my 
pleasure on their entering a har- 
bour, whether singly or in whole 
fleets, while those vessels to which 
Iam disposed to allow a passage 
are secure from the possibility of 
being injured. All this I can do 
while myself in perfect security, 
and without giving an invading 
enemy the slightest sign of his 
danger.’ 

Accordingly, Colonel Colt was 
allowed to prosecute his experi- 
ments under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for War, and the 
following year he destroyed three 
vessels by exploding torpedoes with 
his galvanic battery, one vu. which 
was at five miles’ distance fiom the 
operator. Thus far these vessels 
had been at anchor, but in 1843 a 
brig of five hundred tons was blown 
to pieces on the Potomac, while 
under way and sailing at a speed 
of five knots an hour, Colonel Colt 
being at Alexandria, five miles away. 
Seventeen thousand dollars were 
appropriated by Congress for these 
experiments, but further proceed- 
ings were discountenanced, and up 
to the time of the death of Colonel 
Colt, his invention remained a 
secret even to the Military Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

We do not know the nature of 
the battery or the fuzes used by 
him, but he evidently arranged his 
torpedoes in groups, and a part of 
his invention was to cause the 
vessel to close the electric circuit, 
by contact with what are now 
technically called ‘ circuit closers ;’ 
thus the mine immediately under 
the ship was sure to be the one ex- 
ploded. 

His electric cable was the first 
submarine wire used for the trans- 
mission of the electric fluid, the 
‘insulation’ being effected by 
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asphaltum and beeswax, instead of 
gutta-percha, then unknown. 

While Colonel Colt was making 
this large stride towards the sub- 
marine mines, as a defence of har- 
bours, i:: Lngland Captain Warner’s 
plans received some attention, and 
his destruction of the John of Gaunt 
was accepted as a novelty, but his 
clock-work torpedoes showed no 
advance on Fulton’s arrangements. 
In 1839, however, General Sir 
Charles Pasley, R.E., had used 
voltaic electricity as the agent for 
exploding the large charges used in 
the removal of the wrecks of the 
Royal George and Edgar at Spit- 
head. 

We now come to the infernal 
machines of the Russian war; some 
forty or fifty of which were picked 
up by the boats of the allied fleets 
in the approaches to Cronstadt and 
other places in the Baltic: two of 
our ships, the Merlin and Firefly, 
were struck by them, but not 
seriously injured. These submarine 
mines were conical in shape, con- 
taining a small charge of 8 lbs. 
or 9 lbs. of powder, the only novelty 
in them being the mode of ignition, 
which with some improvements we 
have adopted as suitable to contact 
or mechanical torpedoes. 

The igniting apparatus consisted 
of a narrow glass tube containing 
sulphuric acid enclosed in a leaden 
tube, in which it was surrounded 
by a mixture of chlorate of potash 
and sugar, projecting arms being 
connected with the leaden tube, to 
receive the thrust of a collision: 
the tube being thus bent broke the 
glass tube, when the sulphuric acid 
falling on the chlorate of potash 
exploded the torpedo. It is evident 
that such a torpedo as the above 
would be as dangerous to friend as 
to foe when once laid down, a 
defect which is inherent in all con- 
tact torpedoes, and there were other 
points in which the’ Russian ma- 
chines were deficient, but their 
principal mistake was the weakness 
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of the charge, which was the chief 
cause of their inefficiency against 
our ships. 

The Russians do not appear to 
have used electric torpedoes, but 
the Kertch expedition in 1855 
found at Yenikale a complete series 
of galvanic apparatus which was 
not in position, but the Times cor- 
respondent speaks of it as ‘ con- 
sisting of many miles of wire, and 
the number of cells indicating a 
very powerful battery: ’ it included, 
we believe, the valuable circuit- 
closing contrivance. 

In 1859 the Austrians employed 
submarine electric mines charged 
with gun-cotton for the defence of 
Venice, under the direction of Baron 
Von Ebner, and in 1866 their sys- 
tem was further developed for the 
defence of Pola and the Dalmatian 
coast. Although these mines were 
not required to be used, the Aus- 
trian experience has proved very 
valuable, their apparatus being 
exhibited at the Exposition in Paris 
in 1867 

We have traced the history of 
the torpedo from its earliest concep- 
tion by Bushnell to the commence- 
ment of the Civil War in America ; 
and though we have shown how 
gradually it grew up through ridi- 
cule and failure to its robust man- 
hood, so little was its real impor- 
tance appreciated at that time, that 
when its frequent successful appli- 
cation in the Civil War forced us 
to recognise its influence, it seemed 
as if a new power was discovered, 
and every nation in Europe se- 
riously considered how the gigantic 
force of the submarine mine could 
be best utilised. 

Fortunately for ourselves, the 
use of the same language, and 
the universal publicity of every- 
thing in America, have rendered 
their torpedo experience easily 
available to us; and though their 
electrical arrangements were far 
from perfect, the Americans were 
the first to use electricity in 
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actual warfare, lending interest 
to the means employed, as being 
the only true test by which their 
value can be gauged. Offen- 
sive torpedo warfare may be said 
to have taken its birth from the 
American Civil War, though the 
Harvey and the Whitehead were to 
them unknown weapons. 

Taking the official reports as a 
guide, and omitting even well-au- 
thenticated but unofficial accounts 
of vessels injured or destroyed by 
torpedoes, it appears that— 


~ 


25 vessels of all sizes belonging 
to the Federal Navy were 
destroyed or sunk. 

9 vessels of all sizes belonging 

to the Federal Navy were 

injured. 


34 
I 


Confederate vessel destroyed 
by the enemy. 

3 Confederate vessels destroyed 
involuntarily by their own 

— torpedoes. 

38 
Of these, one Federal vessel was 
destroyed in 1862, two in 1863, ten 
in 1864, and no less than twelve in 
the four months of 1865, thus show- 
ing the progress in successful appli- 
cation of torpedo warfare, although 
it is but fair to allow that the 
greater number of vessels employed 
by the Federals towards the close 
of the war, as well as their penetra- 
tion of the encmy’s country, af- 
forded more opportunity for its 
effective employment. The follow- 
ing list shows the names and class 
of. vessels destroyed by torpedoes ; 
the injured we have omitted, al- 
though some of the unsuccessful 
attacks on Federal vessels by out- 
rigger torpedoes require more than 
a passing notice. The destruction 
of the three Confederate vessels by 
their own torpedoes, one of w’xich 
was blown up while endeavouring 
to place them in position, shows 
the danger to friendly vessels of the 
contact system. 
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List or VESSELS DESTROYED BY TORPEDOES DURING THE Crvin War IN AMERICA. 


No. | 


Name 


Cairo . 


Description 


(U.S iron-clad ) 


"| gun- boat 
Ditto . 
U.S. boat 
U.S. sloop . 
U.S. transport 
U.S. gunboat 
| U.S. steamer 
U.S transport . | 
| Another transport | 
| U.S. Monitor 
Confederate ram. 
U.S. steamer 
.| Ditto. 
| U.S. tug 
. | U.S. Monitor 
| U.S. flag-ship 
.| US. tug 
. | U.S. Monitor 
| U.S. iron-elad 
USS. tin-clad 
U.S. tug 
U.S. gun-boat 


US. 


J 

| Baron de Kalb 

| Launch of Pawnee 
Housatonic . 
Maple-Leaf 
East Port ‘ 
Commodore Jones 
Harrict Tweed 


CO ON OUSwD 


Tecumseh 
Albemarle 
Narcissus 
Otsego 

Bazley 
Patapsco 
Harvest Moon 
Althea 
Milwaukie . 
Osage . 
\ Rodolph 
| Ida 
| Sciota 

| f Launch of Cin- 1! 
‘U. cinnati 
Two boats of 
| U.S. steamer 
Shaw mut 

| A tin-clad (48) 
| Marion 

Etiwan 





boat 


boats . 


J 
\us 


| U.S. steamer 

| Confed. steamer . 

| Ditto. 
ieee float- 

i | \ ing battery . f | 


Of the twenty-seven vessels 
marked ‘submarine mine’ only 
one, the Commodore Jones, received 
her quietus through electricity, the 
mine being exploded by a galvanic 
battery from the shore, the system 
of cross bearings being the mode 
employed to ascertain her position. 
Commander Barnes thus describes 
the effect of the explosion. 

‘The Jones was at this moment 
considerably in advance and with 
heavy drags out astern was slowly 
moving ahead. The small boats of 
the Fleet were ahead of and around 
her also engaged in dragging and 
sweeping the channel. ... Sud- 
denly, and without any apparent 
cause, she appeared to be lifted 
bodily, her wheels rapidly revolving 
in mid air; persons declared they 


| Year 


. | Do. 
. | 1864 
-| Do. 
-| Do. 


| Do. 


: | Do. 
| Do. 


‘ Do. 
. | Do. 
| Do. 


-| Do. 
| Do. 
| 1863 
- | 1864 

\! 1865 


1862 | 


Place 


Yazoo River 


Method employed 


Submarine mine 


. | Ditto 

-| Ditto 

| Submarine boat 

Submarine mine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Outrigger boat 

Submarine mine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

| Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

. | Ditto 

| 

Cape Fear River | 

| 

| Ditto 

Destroyed acci- 
dentally by 
their own 
torpedoes 


1863 | Ditto . 


Charleston . 
Florida 
Mississippi . 
James River 
| Florida 
Ditto . 2 
Mobile Bay 
Albemarle Sound 
Mobile Bay 
Roanoke River 
Ditto. 
Charleston , 
George Town 
Mobile 

Blakely River 
Mobile 

Ditto. 

Ditto . . 

| Mobile Bay 


Ditto. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. | 


Do. 





Ditto 


| Mobile Bay 
Charleston . 
Ditto. 


Roanoke River . 





could see the green sedge beneath 
her keel. Then through her shot 
to a great height an immense foun- 
tain of foaming water, followed by 
a, dense column thick with mud. 
She absolutely crumbled to pieces, 
dissolved as it were in mid air, en- 
veloped by the falling spray, mud, 
water, and smoke.’ The operators 
consisted of three men, one of whom 
was killed, and the other two cap- 
tured ; of ‘the crew of the Commo- 
dore Jones about half were killed or 
wounded. 

The charge which literally blew 
the Jones to atoms consisted of 
1,750 lbs. of powder, placed on the 
bed of the river, the battery being 
formed of Bunsen’s cells. 

It is unnecessary to give any de- 
tailed account of the destruction of 
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ships by the mechanical torpedoes, 
of which the Confederates possessed 
an infinite variety. Although the 
charges of these torpedoes were 
small compared with the above, and 
their consequent effect neither so 
certain nor complete, they were 
most dangerous enemies, and are 
responsible for the loss of 26 ves- 
sels, including friend as well as foe. 
They were either buoyant, somoored 
as to rest about 1o feet below the 
surface, or, in shallow waters, 
attached to a frame-work. The 
frame torpedoes contained about 
27 lbs. of powder, and were placed 
within a few feet of each other, the 
fuzes consisting of a sensitive de- 
tonating c omposition. The buoyant 
torpedoes were of all — ; some 
conical, some made of lager beer 
barrels; whilst the favourite, Sin- 
ger’s, was shaped like a hat-box. 
They contained from 50 to 120 
Ibs. of powder. Some of these had 
the chemical fuze already described 
as used by the Russians. Singer’s 
arrangement consisted in attaching 
a heavy iron cap by arim to the 
upper part of the torpedo, this cap 
being fastened by a line to a 
trigger, on collision with a passing 
ship, or the cap being knocked off, 
the trigger is pulled out releasing ¢ 
plunger which is forced by a spiral 
spring against a fulmin: iting sub- 
stance, exploding the charge. 

The success of Singer’s plan is 
shown by the destruction of 13 
Federal vessels, and it appears to be 
more instantaneous inits action than 
the chemical fuze ; though we ven- 
ture this opinion with diffidence as 


being contrary to the conclusion of 


our Committees. Major Stotherd, 
R.E., at the United Service Institu- 
tion speaks of the chemical fuze as 
being ‘the best combination for 
mechanical ignition ’ known. 

The isolated effect of submarine 
mines has, we think, been suffi- 
ciently shown by the list of casual- 
ties; but it may be argued ‘that, 
after all, they did not prevent the 
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Federals from scouring with their 
gun-boats all the rivers and navig- 
able channels of the Confederate 
States.’ What then, it may be 
asked, does the American experience 
teach us as to the value of torpedo 
obstructions as means of defence ? 
It teaches us that torpedoes alone, 
although they may delay and cause 
some loss to a hostile fleet, cannot 
be considered as efficient de fences ; 
that even when protected by forts, 
if the water is deep, they cannot 
be entirely depended upon, for in 
spite of the destruction of the Moni- 
tor Tecumseh, Admiral Farragut 
attacked the defences of Mobile, 
passing heavy batteries in August 
1864; but, where connected with 
obstractions as the frame-work 
mentioned, or in deeper water, used 
in addition to booms, chains, and 
nets, and protected by powerful 
batteries, we believe them to pre- 
sent an impenetrable barrier to 
naval operations. At Charleston 
and Wilmington they were the 
mainstay of the defence, which so 
far as the naval part was concerned 
was successful, and so entirely did 
the apprehension of these machines 
paralyse the naval superiority of 
the Federals on the James river, 
that we find Generals Grant and 
Butler united in urging on the 
Admiral that. the torpedo boats 
made the situation uncertain, and 
Admiral Lee at last reluctantly con- 
senting to place obstructions in the 
river, so as, he quaintly remarks, ‘to 
hold this river beyond a peradven- 
ture.’ 

Hitherto we have dealt chiefly 
on the defence of places and posi- 
tions by submarine mines, but the 
introduction of the torpedo as an 
offensive weapon by the Confede- 
rates marks another decided ad- 
vance in torpedo warfare, which 
has gone far towards redressing 
the balance between the powers of 
offence and defence. 

Born, as we have seen, of Fulton’s 
derided efforts, the outrigger tor- 
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pedo soon became a real weapon in 
Confederate hands. The capture 
of the ironclad Atlanta first showed 
the Federals the nature of the 
attacks to be made upon them, as 
she carried a formidable outrigger 
torpedo from her bow, though she 
had no opportunity of using it. 

The first real attempt made by the 
outrigger torpedo was against the 
New Ironsides of 3,486 tons, off Char- 
leston in October 1863. It was about 
nine P.M. when a small object was 
seen approaching the frigate, which 
answered to the usual hail by a rifle 
shot which killed the officer of the 
watch, and immediately afterwards 
a tremendous explosion shook the 
huge hull of the Jronsides, deluging 
her deck with water. The torpedo 
boat drifted out of sight, but her 
captain and another of her crew 
were picked up alongside, the whole 
crew of four men having jumped 
overboard at the time of the explo- 
sion. ‘The engineer, finding himself 
near the boat shortly afterwards, 
succeeded in relighting the fires and 
taking her back to port. This 
small vessel was a cigar-shaped 
steamer, 60 feet long, and 6 broad, 
so far submerged that only about 
10 feet of hull was visible, 2 feet 
above the water. She carried at 
the extremity of an iron bar 10 
feet in length, a 60-lb. charge of 
gunpowder immersed 6 feet, igni- 
tion being effected by means of an 
acid fuze. Commander Dawson 
remarks on the numerous elements 
of failure, in the nature of the fuze, 
the inexperience of the crew, the 
charge being held too near to the 
operating vessel, and adds that it is 
not surprising that the little vessel 
was nearly swamped, and that the 
New Ironsides, though severely in- 
jured, was able to maintain her sta- 
tion. The Confederates had appro- 
priately christened this small tor- 
pedo vessel the David, and a David 
became with the Federals a generic 
term for all such torpedo small 
craft, as the first Monitor had served 





to give a description to all similarly 
armed vessels. 

This attack made the Federals 
redouble their precautions, but not- 
withstanding all their efforts, in 
February 1864 the Housatonic, a 
sloop of 1,240 tons, was attacked and 
sunk by the Confederate submarine 
boat, a description of which we have 
already given. The boat hid been 
seen approaching when at 100 yards 
distance ; the corvette’s cable was 
instantly slipped, the engines 
backed, and small arms fired at the 
Dawid, but in two minutes the ship 
was struck on the quarter, and five 
minutes afterwards the Housatonic 
was at the bottom, with 150 men 
clinging to her rigging. 

A month later, the U.S. ship 
Memphis only escaped destruction 
by slipping the cable and going 
ahead, the movement of the pro- 
peller breaking the David’s out- 
rigger. Harassed and alarmed by 
these attacks, the Federals increased 
the number and vigilance of their 
guard-boats, besides using cribs of 
timber, nets, &c., as obstructions. 
Yet on April 9, 1864, the U.S. 
wooden flag-ship, Minnesota, of 
3,307 tons, was attacked by a 
David, whichsuccessfully exploded a 
charge of 53 lbs. of powderunder her 
quarter, but owing to the sluggish 
fuzes and the insufficient charge, 
the Minnesota, although much 
damaged, continued at her station. 
The attacking vessel in this in- 
stance was an ordinary steam 
launch, which returned safely into 
harbour, although saluted with a 
salvo of great guns and small 
arms. On this occasion the Federals 
had chiefly relied on the protection 
of a tug intended to run down the 
obnoxious small craft, but, from not 
having steam sufficient at command, 
this device failed them in their hour 
of need. 

After this, the Federals took up 
this mode of warfare, arming a 
number of steam launches with 
outriggere They lengthened the 
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outrigger, discarded the self-acting 
fuzes, and adopted a simple trigger- 
line igniting arrangement. The 
torpedo was made buoyant by an 
air chamber, and it was to be 
thrown clear of the outrigger before 
pulling the trigger, thus the spar 
was saved, and a new charge could 
be immediately attached in case of 
failure. As Commander Dawson 
remarks of this method, ‘ there is 
danger of the operating vessel 
drifting over its own torpedo,’ and, 
being buoyant, it is more likely to 
float up alongside the hostile ship 
than under her bilge, where its 
effect would be very slight. 

With this nature of torpedo, a 
very gallant and successful attack 
was made on the Rebel ram Albe- 
marle, which the Federals speak of 
as having become ‘the terror of 
the Sounds,’ being victorious in 
two hard-fought battles. The at- 
tack was made on October 28, 1864, 
the launch being commanded by 
Lieutenant Cushing, U.S. Navy, 
whose report gives an interesting 
account of the affair. The ‘ Rebel 
Ram’ was protected by logs, at 
fifteen feet distance, which the 
launch ‘ breasted in’ some feet, and 
in spite of a hail of small-arm fire, 
the torpedo, containing 60 lbs. of 
powder, was explpded with fatal 
effect on the ram, the launch being 
also submerged by the falling water. 
Of the fifteen persons composing 
her crew, two were killed or 
drowned, eleven made prisoners, 
and two, including Lieutenant 
Cushing, escaped. This, however, 
was a small price to pay for an 
ironclad ship, whose destruction 
decided the fate of a small cam- 
paign; Plymouth, Albemarle Sound, 
and the Roanoke River shortly 
afterwards falling into the hands of 
the Federals. 

It is probable that the Albemarle 
being built with ‘an overhang,’ the 
defects of the buoyant torpedo 
above alluded to were not felt. 
The Federals had in a previous en- 
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gagement with the Albemarle en- 
deavoured to use an outrigger tor- 
pedo attached to the bow of a slug- 
gish paddle-wheel steamer, but, 
whether owing to the unhandy 
nature of the ship or the mistrust 
of the crew in their novel arm, 
without success, 

We have now given the principal 
instances of offensive torpedo at- 
tacks, and though the nett work 
done was only the destruction of 
one Federal and one Confederate 
ship by this method of warfare, its 
moral é¢ffect as borne witness to by 
the best Federal officers was im- 
mense; the bewilderment caused 
by its sudden and insidious nature 
being sufficient, as was clearly 
proved, to render cool aim and 
effective fire impossible. 

It does not the less prove that 
all such expeditions are of a des- 
perate nature, though it may be 
doubted whether, now that the 
American experience has allowed 
us to rectify their mistakes, it is a 
more dangerous service than a for- 
lorn hope or the cutting out expe- 
ditions of former days. 

Towards the close of the war the 
Federal Governmeut built a special 
torpedo vessel which was called the 
Spuyten Duyvil, of which we will 
only say with Commander Dawson, 
that ‘she was fitted with most in- 
genious and complicated machinery 
to achieve that which every seaman 
knows should be sedulously guarded 
against, viz. giving universal motion 
to the outrigger.’ She was 207 
tons, and 84 feet long, with an 
arimour-plating of 5 inches. 

A Captain Doty has patented in 
this country an apparatus by which 
he can project a tubular iron out- 
rigger from tro feet below the water- 
line 25 feet in a horizontal direc- 
tion, with machinery for replacing 
the outrigger and torpedo as often 
as required. We confess, however, 
our preference for the more simple 
form of outrigger boats; the result 
of careful experiments at Ports- 
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mouth against the America, an old 
74 that had been used as a target- 
ship, showing that 100 lbs. of gun- 
powder, or its equivalent in gun- 
cotton, can be exploded with perfect 
safety to a steam launch, the tor- 
pedo being attached to a pole 25 
feet long, immersed 10 feet; and 
that even with a pole a few feet 
shorter no material amount of water 
would be shipped or damage done, 
the launch being somewhat protected 
by a canopy forward, From a light 
whale-boat with a canvas cover, it 
was found possible to explode a 
charge of 30 or 40 lbs. of powder 
without danger, the method almost 
invariably employed to effect the 
explosion being electricity. In our 
apparatus we rejeet the air-cham- 
ber and the detaching arrange- 
ments, being content to expend a 
spar on each occasion of the tor- 
pedo being used. Our boats are, 
however, generally fitted with an 
outrigger on each side, and spare 
spars to replace those expended can 


be carried if requisite; the electric 
battery is generally a simple voltaic 
box pile, consisting of copper and 
zinc plates, which is suitable to 
such rough handling as is likely to 


occur in boat service. Its advan- 
tage is, that no collision is at all 
requisite, whilst the explosion is, of 
course, instantaneous. We have 
made no experiments with reference 
to carrying outrigger torpedoes in 
ships, though we imagine that 
there would be no difficulty in im- 
provising such arrangements, in 
actual warfare, from the ship’s 
stores; the requirements being 
simply to project at the extremity 
of a spar at a distance of 20 to 25 
feet from the vessel, and 10 feet 
below the surface of the water, a 
sufficient charge, say 150 lbs. of 
powder, or 60 lbs. of gun-cotton. 

It has been left to the German go- 
vernment to move in the direction of 
constructing special torpedo vessels. 
These vessels appear to be much 
like the Confederate Davids ; they 
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are, according to the reports we 
have received, only 40 feet long, very 
low in the water, to ‘ move with the 
rapidity of lightning over the noc- 
turnal waves;’ their boilers are to be 
heated by petroleum, and, to crown 
all, ‘ they are certainly invulnerable 
to all except the heaviest shot.’ 
They have 6 of these vessels, 3 of 
which are already afloat. With 
the scanty information we possess, 
we should not like to speak too 
confidently as to what they really 
are; but, if the above account of 
what is intended approaches to 
accuracy, they will assuredly turn 
out egregious failures. 

What advance then has there been 
made since the American war in 
the application of torpedoes? We 
answer much, both as regards de- 
fensive and offensive operations. 
Although we have seen their fertility 
of resource in the construction and 
mooring of mechanical or contact 
torpedoes, we have now advanced 
far beyond their knowledge as 
regards electric torpedoes. 

The use of self-acting electric 
mines, so arranged as to explode on 
the collision of a ship with what 
are called circuit-closers, thus ob- 
taining all the advantages of the 
contact system, whilst at the same 
time perfect safety for a friendly 
vessel is assured by the removal of 
a peg by the operator: the value 
of gun-cotton as an explosive agent, 
now ascertained to be about four 
times as powerful weight for weight, 
and three times as powerful bulk 
for bulk, as gunpowder: the in- 
stantaneous explosion caused by 
ignition by a fulminate dispensing 
with any unusual strength of case : 
the improvements in electric bat- 
teries and fuzes : these are but some 
of the improvements in knowledge 
with which the investigations of the 
Dutch, the French, the Austrians, 
the Prussians, and our own Com- 
mittees have made us familiar. The 
question of electric fuzes and bat- 
teries is itself a study, and we do 
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not attempt to deal with it here: 
the mooring of torpedoes; the 
nature of cables; the best manner 
of effecting junctions and splices; 
the power of the mines, and the 
consequent requisite depth at which 
they should be placed ; the relative 
advantages of gunpowder, gun- 
cotton, dynamite, nitro-glycerine, 
litho-fracteur, glyoxiline, and other 
explosives for submarine mines ; 
the various methods of estimating 
the position of the vessel with re- 
gard to the mine when exploded 
by judgment from the shore; the 
arrangement in groups or lines for 
the defence of a roadstead or har- 
bour; how to test the conductivity 
of a cable, the efficacy of a fuze, 
and, consequently, of the torpedo 
itself; these are only a few of the 
questions which are being daily 
investigated, and, we believe, solved 
by the exertions of the Royal Engi- 
neers and our torpedo Instructors. 
We have no space even for their con- 
clusions, which are, moreover, of 
too technical a character; but it is 
a matter of importance that it should 
be generally known that the advan- 
tages of gun-cotton over gunpowder 
are so decided for submarine mines 
that its manufacture must be con- 
tinued in spite of the Stowmarket 
catastrophe. It is satisfactory to 
us that a Committee has just re- 
ported to this effect. 

In offensive torpedoes individual 
talent has advanced us two steps. 
The first is Captain Harvey’s sea 
torpedo, which has frequently been 
described by the press, and it has 
the merit of having been tried 
searchingly and completely in full 
life size. It is a narrow, rectan- 
gular, strong wooden box, the ends 
being angled to give the torpedo 
when towed a divergence of 45° 
from the vessel towing it, the tow 
line being of any length up to 150 
yards. They are constructed of 
two sizes, the larger torpedo to 
contain either 60 Ibs. of gun-cotton, 
76 lbs. of gunpowder, or 100 Ibs. 
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of litho-fracteur or dynamite, the 
ignition being effected by causing 
projecting levers to come in contact 
with the enemy’s vessel, the levers 
forcing down an exploding bolt 
acting in a tube containing chemi- 
cals, The torpedo is supported by 
a buoy, and when in action it pre- 
sents the appearance of the dorsal 
fin of a huge shark pursuing the 
vessel using it. Great speed is 
requisite to develope its qualities, 
but in the Camel and Royal Sovereign 
experiments it was triumphantly 
successful, and it promises to be as 
effective as it is evidently simple 
and seamanlike. What may be its 
future value as a naval arm we have 
yet to learn, but it is certain that a 
fleet armed with such weapons 
would have an inestimable advan- 
tage over one without them. It 
has its faults, no doubt ; it requires 
speed in the ship using it; it 1s not 
as safe as might be wished to friendly 
vessels, notwithstanding its safety 
key ; it requires to be handled with 
some dexterity to cause it to strike 
an opponent below the water-line ; 
but, such as it is, our Government 
have thought fit to adopt it into the 
service, awarding the sum of 1,000l., 
less income-tax, to Captain Harvey 
for his invention, the advantages of 
which our readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear are now shared by the 
Russian, the Prussian, the Italian, 
and the Swedish Governments. 
Having disposed of the Harvey 
or ‘ Otter torpedo,’ we now come to 
the newest thing out in the White- 
head or Fish torpedo, the invention 
of an English engineer in the 
Austrian service. It is a cigar- 
shaped vessel or submarine rocket 
of thin wrought iron, with a keel 
above and below, horizontal and 
vertical rudders, the former in- 
tended to keep the machine at any 
required depth, regulated by setting 
a scale. The body contains com- 
pressed air, working a pneumatic 
engine and four-bladed screw. The 
fore part contains the explosive, to 
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act by percussion on collision. 
These torpedoes are of two sizes, 
the larger being 14 feet long, and 
16 inches in diameter, intended for 
67 Ibs. of gun-cotton ; the smaller 
one is nearly the same in length 
but two inches less in diameter, to 
contain 18 lbs. of dynamite. The 
whole is discharged from a tube in 
the bows of the operating vessel, 
the torpedo being pushed out by an 
‘ejector,’ which at the same time 
sets the machinery in motion. The 
speed of the Whitehead is from 7 to 
74 knots, and it is claimed by the 
inventor that the range of the large 
torpedo is more than 1,000 yards. 
In the trial of this torpedo against 
the old frigate L’ Aigle at Sheerness 
more than a year ago, the Com- 
mittee are understood to have re- 
ported very favourably of its accu- 
racy, and that it could be depended 
upon to hit a vessel ‘ broadside on’ 
at 200 yards distance. The trial 
actually made was the discharge of 
the larger torpedo from the Oberon, 
an old iron steamer which had been 
specially fitted for the purpose, 
against the side of the L’ Aigle at a 
distance of less than 200 yards, and 
though the charge took effect, 
‘making a hole as large as a cutter’ 
and sinking the vessel, the ship 
was only struck on the quarter, 
and considerable time was occupied 
in pointing the Oberon for the 
object. In a second attempt with 
the smaller torpedo, witha net 15 
feet from the sunk frigate’s side, 
the protection proved quite suffi- 
cient to render the torpedo inno- 
cuous. We believe that both our 
Government and the Austrians, for 
asum of 15,000l., have purchased 
permission to use the patent, and 
this year’s estimates are to provide 
a sum for a new vessel specially 
fitted to discharge these formidable 
projectiles. We must assume, there- 
fore, that the ‘authorities are fully 
satisfied with the merit of the in- 
vention, but, {notwithstanding the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the 
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construction and working of the 
machine, its intrinsic value would 
seem to us to be overrated. 

Can itbe fired otherwise than from 
the bows, and can it be discharged 
when the ship is moving through 
the water? These are important 
questions, and if they are answered 
in the negative its use must be 
chiefly confined to attacks on 
vessels at anchor, as with a ship in 
motion it would be next to impos- 
sible to strike her. If, on the 
other hand, a ship can be fitted so 
as to be capable of discharging a 
broadside of submarine rockets of 
the Whitehead stamp, a decisive 
naval action becomes an impossi- 
bility, for ships must keep out of 
range of such fatal missiles, as to 
plate effectually 15 feet below the 
water-line is an impossibility. 

In a recent letter from St. Peters- 
burg, Von Schelika, the author of 
the work before alluded to, gives 
us some interesting information as 
to torpedo experiments in Russia. 
He tells us that a ‘ most costly sub- 
marine boat,’ built for the Russian 
Government, was lost a few months 
ago in Transund Roads. He also 
claims to have invented a simple 
and inexpensive ‘automatic’ tor- 
pedo, which is to remain under the 
full control of the operator during 
the whole of its course. He con- 
siders it a great improvement on 
the Whitehead, which he speaks of 
as a ‘costly mechanical toy.’ 

In this sketch of the torpedo we 
have casually pointed out its capa- 
bilities both for attack and defence; 
its position with regard to the gun 
and the ram has recently been ably 
treated in these pages, and forms 
no partof oursubject; butwe protest 
against the idea of a happy com- 
mingling ofall natures of weapon in 
one vessel, to be ‘ bristling with out- 
rigger torpedoes,’ to carry a Harvey 
on each quarter, to be fitted with 
the Whitehead, whilst intending 
to use the gun and the ram at 
the same time. Such a vessel 
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would be a nondescript, worthy 
of all the ridicule piled up by 
Commodore Rodgers on Fulton’s 
block-ship ; the spirit of Tegethoff’s 
success at Lissa was his putting 
his trust in the ram as the effective 
weapon, and neither an attempt at 
incompatible combinations nor his 
conversion to ‘any new thing.’ The 
error we have above alluded to is 
undoubtedly amistake, ‘tropde zéle,’ 
perhaps ; but to ignore the torpedo 
entirely as a naval arm is simply 
fatuous. Yet there have not been 
wanting authorities who have failed 
to take it into their consideration 
in a calculation of maritime power. 
In a series of otherwise able articles 
on the requirements of the French 
marine, inthe Revue des Deux Mondes 
last year, by Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviére, notwithstanding some al- 
lusions to the ‘ mines sous-marines,’ 
which the admiral encountered in 
the Adriatic in 1859, he speaks of 
them merely as ‘ cet art si ingénieux 


de défendre l’accés des rades par 
l’établissement de torpilles,’ and as 
an offensive naval weapon he takes 


no notice of the torpedo, This 
blindness is not confined to our 
neighbours, for in an interesting 
magazine article last year, from the 
pen of a distinguished naval officer, 
called, ‘The British Navy; what 
we have, and what we want,’ we 
search in vain for any reference to 
the torpedo. 

What we do want is more experi- 
ments of a-serious nature to try 
the effect of a new arm on our 
costly iron-clads. Mr. Reed tells 
us that they are expressly fitted 
with deep double bottoms, water- 
tight partitions, &c.; but he adds, 
‘whether or not these precautionary 
measures will provesufficientagainst 
attack by torpedoes is doubtful.’ 
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This is far from satisfactory, and 
it was intended to have tried this 
question on the Oberon; but after 
her bottom had been doubled for a 
considerable distance, it occurred 
to some one wiser than the rest that, 
her whole structure being so weak, 
such an experiment would have no 
value, and no trial has yet been 
made with a view of testing the 
power of the torpedo on our recent 
constructions. 

This trial, whatever it may be 
worth, is, after all, to take place in 
the course of a few weeks; and our 
informant tells us that it has only 
been delayed by a dispute as to 
whether the Navy or the Army 
Estimates are to bear the cost of 
the experiment. 

It is related of Drake that, on 
his arrival in the River Plate, in 
one of his early voyages, he found 
there a gibbet which had been 
erected by Magellan, and ‘he 
thanked God that he was in a 
civilised country!’ It may seem 
sad to thoughtful men that our 
boasted civilisation should be shown 
by the perfection of means of 
destroying our fellow-creatures ; but 
at least, in taking leave of our 
subject, we may feel thankful that 
the improvements in implements of 

yarfare secure us from an invasion 
of barbaric races, and if our sub- 
marine mines lie thick round our 
coasts, we shall not be suspected of 
harbouring aggressive designs, al- 
though we are, as we trust, pre- 
pared to make good our island home 
against all comers, 


As Neptune's Park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscalable, and roaring waters, 

With sands that will not bear our enemies 
boats, 

But suck them up to the top-mast. 


E. R. F. 
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PARISIANA. 


‘ \ E don’t go on our knees in 

there, allez,’ nodding her 
head in the direction of Napoleon’s 
tomb; ‘the palaces should wait,’ 
said a poor woman, seated on a 
bench in the garden outside the In- 
valides; ‘the cottages of the poor 
want help,’ putting, one may say, 
the concrete for the abstract. ‘We 
shall have hard times,’ she went 
on, ‘and little money to buy food 
and fuel; but the Governments are 
all alike, and we have come to think 
of them, Monarchist, Republican, 
Imperial, as caring only to put 
money in their purses; but I sup- 
pose they want nobody here but 
rich people, as they say your Baron 
Haussmann boasted would be the 
end of all his grand building.’ 

The great gold-covered dome of 
the Invalides shone grandly in the 
sun before us (and on its eastern 
side was still the scaffolding neces- 
sary for repairs of the injuries re- 
ceived), which had suggested the 
woman’s remarks. Out of sight 
from that point workmen were busy 
on the only remaining pavilion of 
the Tuileries; the damage done to 
the Louvre was rapidly ceasing to 
strike the curious eye; the Place 
de la Concorde had its groups of 
labourers; skilful chisels were at 
work upon the Are de l’Etoile; the 
grand proportions of the church of 
St. Eustache were resuming their 
original uniformity; the Chateau 
d’Eau was encumbered with rub- 
bish, but with blocks of stone too ; 
and so in a hundred other places on 
both sides of the river. The Minis- 
tére de Finances, indeed, remains a 


hopeless wreck, and its site is or is: 


to be sold; the great gaps in the 
Rue Royale, the ThéAtre Porte St. 
Martin, and many more than need 
be named, still remain as the work 
of destruction left them; but the 
worst sight of all are the wrecks of 
houses small and large, villas, fac- 


tories, cottages, which meet the eye 
of the traveller who takes a seat on 
the ‘ Imperial’ or upper deck of the 
carriages on the circular railway 
that follows the walls of Paris, or 
who visits the Point du Jour, Au- 
teuil, St. Cloud, or Neuilly. A 
glance thrown on the. portion of a 
high factory wall which alone re- 
mained standing of its many storeys, 
showed, with a sort of irony, the 
words ‘ Propurrs CutMmiQquEs’—pro- 
ducts of a devilish chemistry, truly. 
Everywhere the work of restoration 
is in active progress, but all appa- 
rently in the service of those who can 
pay well; and the poor of the suburbs 
of Paris will be none the more con- 
tented by the new splendour of ar- 
chitecture—the art in which France 
boasts with some reason that she 
excels the world—displayed around 
them, or the newspaper vaunts of 
the phoenix and its ashes. Last 
year all was put to the account of 
the Prussians, and with fair reason 
as to immediate causes, even though, 
as at St. Cloud especially (where per- 
haps not a single house has escaped 
destruction), the necessities of war 
made the French themselves the 
chief authors of the ruin. In that 
desolated town, where the church 
spire alone rises uninjured, the chi- 
teau down with the rest, the walls 
are scrawled with endless warnings: 
‘Remember the Prussians ;’ ‘ Ven- 
geance !’ ‘O children’ (on the ruins 
of a school), ‘remember the Prus- 
sians, and when you are grown be 
revenged.’ And here and there all 
through summer and autumn was a 
red crust under shelter of walls, 
looking somewhat like darkly-crim- 
soned moss, but proving on inspec- 
tion to be blood-stain. The best 
trade of the once pretty town is 
now the sale of relics, which, it may 
be safely said, will continue as long 
as the curious come to stare. None 
can be found in the ruins them- 
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selves, which have been thoroughly 
sifted as everywhere else. Other 
trades are carried on under diffi- 
culties rather than under cover, A 
baker is satisfied if he has one ceil- 
ing without a hole through it; a 
wineshop has the ominous hole 
overhead; a barber throws out a 
canvas shed, and so on. It is 
hard to say where the poorest 
lodge, and a stranger has some 
delicacy in prying into their ‘ looped 
and windowed raggedness.’ One 
visitor, however, looking into a 
small garden with something left of 
its old attractiveness, was cour- 
teously invited in by its ruined pro- 
prietor. As it chanced, the place 
contained the remains of the old 
church of St. Cloud, unknown, said 
the owner, to many of the inhabit- 
ants of the town itself, and which he 
dated from the time of Clovis. He 
had made a shelter for himself, he 
added, among the débris, and had 
sawn up his shattered tree—a noble 
sycamore—for winter firing. He 
did not know if Government would 
or could do anything for them; after 
all, others were worse off than him- 
self. Andso, at parting, he presented 
his visitor with a bunch of grapes, 
which, being small and sour, were 
gently laid upon a stone out of 
sight. An Englishman, be it noted, 
‘not to the manner born,’ will do 
well todecline the grapes of northern 
France, the ‘ raisin du pays,’ and to 
eat only those of the south which 
show the sunlight still in them. 
The homely caution is needful in 
such a season as the last, when cho- 
leraic complaints have been so pre- 
valent in Paris. At all times the 
side streets were more or less offen- 
sive, and they are still as unsavoury 
as ever; but there seems good rea- 
son to believe that the unprece- 
dented . mortality—call it. so—has 
infected the air; and if the death- 
rate is low, as the papers say (but 
Paris is like English watering- 
places, and angry at reports which 
might keep away visitors), at any 
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rate there are not many hotels or 
apartments in which the inmates 
have not suffered from dysentery or 
diarrhea during the past short 
summer. 

However, spite of pestilence, 
state of siege, rumours of plots, 
dearness and discontent, Paris is 
still Paris. Leroi s’amuse. Paris in 
thedust? Notawhit. Who talks 
of Paris or perhaps France rising 
to a higher moral or other elevation, 
forgets that Paris and perhaps 
France, certainly Paris, was already 
at the top and culminating point 
of civilisation in manners, in morals 
(as far as she cared to be), in art, 
in everything. And as Paris loves 
show, it was matter of general 
felicitation when the theatres began 
to count good receipts, even though 
the subventions to the subsidised 
houses were diminished. The Con- 
servatoire, by the way, has lost its 
twenty thousand francs for the 
teaching of military music. Every 
reader of Paris journals knows the 
keen zest with which they criticise 
the drama, flatter their favourites, 
and hiss when they do not flatter. 
Melingue, in ‘Le Bossu,’ at the 
Gaité, is, or lately was, the 
hero of the hour. His great 
parts are dwelt upon—Buridan, 
Lagardére, d’Artagnan—his grace, 
versatility, elocution. Melingue 
goes regularly to mass at Belleville, 
where, on a time, the curé gave a 
remarkable sermon, marred, like 
Kent’s curious story, in the telling ; 
Melingue took him home, shut the 
clergyman up with himself for a 
couple of hours, and repeated the 
sermon after hisown fashion. Next 
Sunday the preacher had a great 
success, but whether with the same 
discourse or another is not recorded. 

The journalists, or the majority 
of them, urge the hunting down 
of the Communists with still keener 
zest than inspires their theatri- 
cal criticism; while their sauce 
piquante, their choicest flavour, is 
found in their witty and skilful 
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attacks on each other. One day 
the Impitoyables were delighted. 
Rastoul had only been sentenced to 
transportation for life ; monstrous ! 
but since, he had gone mad; capital! 
Billioray was said to be dying of a 
liver attack. Amusing! ‘ Bourde 
is spitting blood.’ Good! Why, 
these monsters won’t get off after 
all. It’s a true judgment of revision 
of their sentences, the wretches. 
Calling names is a great sign of 
lofty impeccability in Paris and 
elsewhere. ‘Among the arrests in 
the provinces,’ said the Gaulois one 
day, ‘is that of Riencord, an ex- 
agent of police, formerly a grocer, 
and late a federal officer. This 
future flower of the tropics has suf- 
fered himself to be gathered at 
Nismes.’ ‘Among the 39,000,’ it 
says elsewhere with irreverent sar- 
casm, ‘there area few truly innocent, 
in whom there is not fault enough 
for cat-whipping; many poor- 
spirited creatures too, innocents of 
another kind, to whom, according 
to Scripture, is due the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Of Rochefort the Consti- 
tutionnel said, ‘When the devil took 
human shape he put his brains into 
just such a head as that.’ Count 
Henri had certainly given cause 
for some animosity. His Lanterne 
had had an extravagant success ; his 
irony was bitter; he had no great 
respect for the high-priests of the 
press. Then he had called the 
Assembly a Lunatic Asylum, its 
members ‘ that herd of cattle,’ and 
M; Thiers ‘the old assassin who 
mitrailles our women and children,’ 
honestly admitting on his trial that 
these were impertinences. With 
some journals, every woman prisoner 
18 a petroleuse, a horrible Megewra 
—a French journalist is nothing if 
not classical. Many of the poor 
wretches are doubtless guilty 
enough, and any one who walks 
the Rue de la Victoire, or a hun- 
dred other streets, will see in the 
still blocked and plastered gratings 
evidence of the terror inspired by 
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the throwers of petroleum. But 
it is the folly of the bourgeoisie 
and middle-class of France, and 
perhaps elsewhere, to think and 
speak of its formidable antagonist 
with indiscriminating rancour ; and 
those who wish for true social order 
are compelled to feel that, in our 
time at least, any peaceable solution 
of the differences that divide class 
from class is rendered hopeless by 
the conduct of the ‘Friends of 
Order’ themselves. The gulf will 
not be bridged by euphonious 
phrases like those in the President’s 
message of September, which pro- 
poses ‘to pacify and close differences 
which sometimes divide our minds 
without dividing our hearts;’ a 
message which stereotyped the old 
self-admiration, and talked of ‘this 
country, object of the passionate 
attention of the Universe.’ Well, 
let us hope that the spectrum will 
reveal the minds as well as the 
materials of the (other) heavenly 
bodies to us by-and-by. At 
present we must take M. Thiers’ 
word for their emotions and objects 
of contemplation. Victor Hugo 
had something akin to this last 
year, it may be remembered. The 
working-men of France will not 
echo M. Thiers’ soft phrases. 
There is a law of 1864 which, with 
some liberality, permitted moderate 
associations of workmen for main- 
tenance and occasional rise of wages. 
M. Royer proposes to abolish this 
law, on the ground that labour is 
bought like other merchandise, and 
should be exposed to free competi- 
tion like other wares—a result hin- 
dered by combinations; and that 
various articles of the penal code, 
interdicting all such associations, 
should be re-established prior to the 
renewal of the degrading law of 
workmen’s livrets. The article of 
the code prohibiting the association 
of masters has always been a dead 
letter. 

The ‘present writer’ does not 
care to thrust his hand among 
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the nettles of political economy ; 
but, with all deference, he adds his 
doubt to the denial of his betters, 
and questions if labour is really 
a ‘ware.’ You cannot keep it back 
and get true value for it. Even if 
an employer pays ten shillings a 
day for it, he does not pay its value, 
for he buys it to make perhaps 
twenty out of it. ‘ Labour,’ says M. 
Eugéne Buret, ‘ has not the economi- 
cal characters of marketable wares. 
Labourers’ pay is not the result of 
a fair, bargain ; for the workman is 
sot & free seller.’ Free enough to 
buy, ifhe can. But though Le Gaulois 
sardonically said lately (and sayings 
of this sort are stored up) that 
every man can live if he will only 
keep his expenses within his re- 
ceipts, M. Pouyer-Quertier will 
not find, in his increased taxation, 
quite all the increased paying power 
which he expected. Already the 
postage revenue of Paris has fallen 
off fifty per cent. The match- 
makers of the capital organised no 
successful resistance to the match- 
tax; but the workman has grown 
careful of his rough and ugly luci- 
fers; nor will it comfort his poor 
wife to hear that the exquisite pays 
nearly one hundred per cent. addi- 
tional for his wax lights, while she 
is taxed only the half. It was ‘ mag- 
nifique,’ the response made by Paris 
to the call for the great loan; never 
was a minister so trusted; scrip 
and notes were thrust into his 
table napkin, his pillow-case, his 
bed, said people; but, pleasant as 
the interest will be, the raising of 
the interest is a hard tooth to 
draw. 

As a rule, the press in all coun- 
tries is a rather self-sufficient in- 
stitution. Happily for us, it is 
as schismatically inclined as Pro- 
testantism itself; for an Interna- 
tional press, uniformly drilled to 
one course of action, might swallow 
up all other powers and esta- 
blish an ugly dictatorship that 
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would ‘save society’ at much the 
same cost to the individual as the 
salvation wrought out for it by the 
late Emperor of the French. Once in 
the palmy days of the Times we had 
a touch of the dictatorship here. 
There is no press, not even that of 
America, of which this can be said 
more truly than of the Parisian. 
With a few honourable exceptions, 
such as the Débats (though too 
doctrinaire), and at almost the op- 
posite pole the Constitution, suc- 
cessor of the Vérité, suppressed by 
General Ladmirault, the numerous 
journals of Paris issue daily the 
most autocratic statements of opi- 
nion, and not rarely the most con- 
fident—say, assumption of facts 
conceivable. As the said opinions 
and facts are pretty sure to run 
counter to the opinions and to the 
facts published in other papers, a 
pretty war is waged : 
The Ghent Herald falls foul of the Bruzelles 
Gazette ; 
The Bruxelles Gazette, with much sneering 
ironical, 
Scorns to remain in the Ghent Herald's 
debt— 


and Monday’s Figaro (published on 
Sunday) is taken sharply to task 
by Tuesday’s Cloche or Avenir Li- 
béral (issued on Monday). This 
curious chronological arrangement 
is probably intended as a solace 
for the subscribers of the Depart- 
ments, much as our Punch or Fun or 
the Family Herald get the start of 
the Calendar by half a week or 
more for the benefit of the Colonies. 
Party spirit is so strong in Paris, 
the future so uncertain, and the 
issues so doubtful and perhaps so 
evenly balanced, that any diminu- 
tion in the number of organs of 
any one opinion is hailed with open 
or ill-disguised satisfaction by the 
rest. We know the famous answer 
of the President of Parliament when 
officers came to arrest Esprémenil : 
“We are all Esprémenils here ;’ and 
so it was with the old press of Paris 
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in the time of Benjamin Constant 
and of Manuel de la Foy; to attack 
one journal was to attack all. So, too, 
under Louis Philippe, in the case of 
Marrast, Flocon, and many others. 
When a journal was struck, all felt 
the wound. Now they huzza, and 
hound on the hunt after journals 
and journalists, and call those they 
dislike Communist. When the As- 
sembly declared itself Constituent— 
an assumption of power which may 
not receive the sanction of the coun- 
try—the Vérité somewhat rashly de- 
clared that a constitution so estab- 
lished should not haveits submission, 
and the military governor of Paris, 
using the powers conferred by the 
state of siege, immediately sup- 
pressed the paper. This met with 
little remonstrance from most of the 
journals; and the Patrie said that 
General Ladmirault had done well. 
The best abused man of the time is 
still the ‘Man of Sedan;’ and the 
reticence due to misfortune is put 
aside by the fear of his possible 
return, and of the success of the 
great ‘Plot.’ Here is a rhyme of 
the day: 


A lesprit de Robert Macaire, 
A la cervelle de Néron, 
Ajoutez le cour de Tibére, 
Vous aurez un Napoléon. 


‘Cette presse Bonapartiste im- 
monde,’ says a workman, writing 
to Alceste, of the Constitution, a 
writer temperate and thoughtful. 
The owvrier differed by the way on 
the question of strikes from the 
journalist, who wished the working 
classes rather to agitate for a good 
law of public instruction and the 
abolition or diminution of that cen- 
tralisation which reduces liberty 
under every and any government 
to a mere name in France. 
Immonde, filthy, is a favourite 
epithet, and is liberally applied by 
the clerical and Bonapartist journals 
in turn to the Republicans, whose 
simplicity in talking as if there is a 
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veritable republic is a constant 
topic of ridicule. _ L’ Avenir Libéral 
(Bonapartist) talks of the ordures 
of that press, and stigmatises ‘ the 
odious proceedings employed against 
a party which has but one fault, 
that of representing the purest ele- 
ment of political and social honesty.’ 
The good Avenir is quite uncon- 
scious of any foundation for charges 
of bribery and blood-letting. We 
in England may felicitate ourselves 
that we are no longer railed at for 
our perfidy, or at any rate less so 
than was customary : there is nearer 
game afoot; and our gentle censor, 
M. Taine, deserves our thanks for 
his liberality in finding nothing 
worse in us than insular conceit 
and bad taste, and a blindness to 
the beauties of the classical school 
of painting which he ascribes to the 
‘hypertrophy of the Ego.’ 

As to that Republican simplicity, 
there seems good reason to admit it. 
In Paris the Republic appears, 
what with hostility and indiffer- 
ence, to find its best chance and 
hope in the qualified possession of 
the ground, or of the public build- 
ings with their cabalistic Lib-Ega- 
Fra—(Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité), 
that noxious parasite, as a Royalist 
paper calls the term, and in the 
mutual hostility of its opponents. 
An Englishman wanting a sheet of 
stamped paper, and receiving one 
at a bureau de tabac with the Im- 
perial watermark, asked if they had 
none of the Republic’s issue, and 
was told that none were yet woven. 
His remark that perhaps none would 
be was received with silence, though 
several men were there, the house 
being also a wineshop. The Com- 
mune has frightened the Republic. 
Upon the future of France, Mr. 
Seward is credited with a clever 
phrase. When asked his opinion, 
he said, ‘I have none to express, 
though I’ve been often here. I’ve 
been here under a Republic which 
was called an Empire, and I’m here 
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now under an Empire which is 
called a Republic.’ 

Next to these, perhaps the best 
abused are the various sections of 
the Assembly. By the journals of 
the Right, the Left is called Com- 
munist, rebel, depraved. Those of 
the Left talk of the impotence and 
senility of the Right, laugh at its 
spectacles, and declare that during 
session it always snored on its 
seats, The members of Government 
fared no better. M. Théry read 
his report as if intoning the ‘ Dies 
Ire.’ M. Thiers closed the session 
with hollow eyes, meagre cheeks, 
and discouraged voice and coun- 
tenance; not, as at Bordeaux, ani- 
mated in relating his interviews 
with the Powers, or at Versailles 
stating the progress of the great 
struggle with the Commune. ‘ The 
order and clearness of his language 
were gone, as he monotonously 
uttered old theories and vague 
phrases.’ M. Thiers is too sensitive 
to caricature, and seized La Vie 
Parisienne for representing him as 
a National Guard Artilleryman 
perched on the Place Vendédme 
column under an umbrella. He 
might have found consolation in the 
bust by M. C. Belleuse to be baked 
in Sévres porcelain, and placed in 
the museum there, with those of the 
kings and other presidents of the 
Republic. ‘Thiers founding a 
Republic,’ the Duc de Broglie is re- 
ported to have said, ‘is like Vol- 
taire founding a religion.’ Voltaire’s 
statue, by the way, was denounced 
by L’ Avenir Libéral because it recalls 
relations with Prussia. Govern- 
ment and its préfets do not seem to 
care much for the Republic, and 
one zealous préfet (Piloux) ran the 
gauntlet of Paris wit by forbidding 
a concert to be held on September 4. 
‘Not a candle on an anniversary ’ is 
the phrase. 

In one especial particular the 
press of Paris is open to just cen- 
sure—its still prevalent circulation 
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of very equivocal stories. A week’s 
reading supplies them by dozens, the 
edge sharpened by witty innuendo 
or significant dash, and all quite as 
dangerous perhaps to young minds 
as the very unequivocal pictures and 
statuettes of the print and china 
shops, which, the latter especially, 
sometimes expose wares as bad as 
the nuisances of Holywell Street. 
In justice to French morality, it 
must be said, notwithstanding this 
just written, and in spite of our in- 
sular habit of stupid and exagge- 
rated self-laudation, that there ap- 
pears quite as high an appreciation 
of the true sanctities of life in 
France as in England. Human 
nature is pretty much the same 
everywhere in its good and evil 
aspects ; and though it may suit the 
bigot, whether of creed, country, or 
colour, to depict those who are with 
him as all virtuous, and those not 
with him as altogether the reverse, 
the man who has learnt to mistrust 
his prejudices, and who listens to 
the suggestions of charity or the 
dictates of just judgment, knows 
that the general substance of which 
mankind is formed is the same in 
the mass. Itis objected that French 
education is frivolous for girls and 
prosy routine for boys. Is ours, 
for the former especially, much 
better yet? That it improves and 
will improve is matter for congra- 
tulation here ; and we hope, rather 
than expect as yet, that our good 
neighbours, if not very friendly 
allies, will obtain from their present 
Assembly that law of obligatory 
primary instruction so urgently 
asked for by the best sons and 
daughters of France. It is objected 
that girls are married for settle- 
ment only, and too often with little 
consideration for inclination and 
love. The severest thing that can 
be said of French matrimonial 
arrangements is not more severe 
than may be said of those of England 
whenever money makes an element 
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of the question. As to the mass, 
Pierre and Jeannette have their 
will much as our Jack and Jenny ; 
and while in the peasant and other 
working-classes it may safely be 
said that mutual fidelity is far more 
the rule than the exception; among 
those exposed to more temptation, 
and where consequently the fall is 
more frequent, it may be said too 
that the exceptions prove the rule, 
and that Frenchmen and French- 
women are quite as domesticated, 
homeloving, and faithful as any 
others, our own immaculate selves 
included. 

The parental and filial relation 
is, as a rule, worthy of the highest 
praise in France. . Rarely in Eng- 
land do we see a father riding his 
child on his shoulder or carrying 
it (unless a working man) in his 
arms through a public street, 
square, or garden ; and when we are 
told that Englishmen are not demon- 
strative in public, it still is question- 
able if at home—and we often talk 
as if the French had no home— 
the average French father is not 
more the companion of his child 
than the average English father. 
If we have discarded the ‘ Dear Sir’ 
of Legh Richmond when writing 
home, there is still something too 
much of distance established or per- 
mitted in the relationship here ; and 
the chill which is often cast upon 
the intercourse between father and 
son (a chill to which our daughters 
are less exposed) checks the warm 
confidence which a French boy 
more frequently feels and shows, 
and causes its influence in too 
meee instances to be felt through 
ife, 

Qne advantage derived from the 
‘appartement’ life of French so- 
ciety in Paris is that the members 
of the family are in more constant 
mtercourse with one another than 
is the case with us. This is fortu- 
nate, speaking of the middle classes 
(for in all countries the rich are a 
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caste apart, and state must have 
space and distance), for the daugh- 
ter, the governess if there is one, 
and the bonne. In France there is 
less nursery life than in England : 
and the daughter has not to grow, 
so to say, into companionship with 
her mother, as she must do where 
she occupies a distant part of the 
house, and comes down, or in, at 
set and formal times. This close 
association tells favourably for the 
governess, who occupies no such 
distressing position as her more 
unhappy sister in England. The 
word unhappy is deliberately used. 
Perhaps there is no stronger proof 
of the barbarous leaven that per- 
vades English society than the posi- 
tion of the English governess, 
homeless so often while surrounded 
by ail home comforts, and wit- 
nessing the thousand tokens of an 
affectionate intercourse in which 
she has no part. Nor is there the 
least kin between the English maid- 
of-all-work and the Parisian bonne. 
The first is a drudge that spends 
awful evenings by herself under- 
ground, with no sound of life about 
her ‘ save the cricket on the hearth,’ 
or the cat, on whose unoffending 
head she lays so much blame. It 
might be worth while to collect the 
madhouse lists of our ‘ general’ ser- 
vants. The ‘bonne’ is a companion, 
a quiet and unobtrusive one, but 
still a companion. As she spreads 
the cloth opposite your window, you 
see her take now and then a part in 
the conversation of such as are in 
the room. She is appealed to, is 
consulted, has her opinion. Needless 
to say that, like most Parisiennes, 
she speaks well. She markets with 
her mistress or without her, and is 
not expected to stand behind the 
perambulator while Madame seats 
and rests herself. The smutted 
hands and face (before our maid 
has had time to ‘clean herself’), the 
shoes or stockings down at heel, are 
never seen in Paris. A French- 
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woman is always ‘bien chaussée.’ 
And it is a good thing that this 
true and honourable simplicity of 
life is so prevalent. It argues a 
good substratum in a man that he 
is not ashamed to carry home the 
bread which he is about to eat, and 
in those who see him that they don’t 
smile, even though they don’t do 
the same. Here a gentleman doing 
so might be hissed or pelted. An 
English writer of a well-known 
name said some time ago that in 
France there is nothing correspond- 
ing to our ‘gentleman.’ Words are 
only counters ; but, while it is to be 
regretted that there is perhaps less 
active sympathy with ‘all orders 
and degrees of men’ in the French 
than in the English gentleman (and 
this with a perhaps), the qualities 
of candour, honesty, and simplicity 
are not our peculiar inheritance. 
Sometimes the persiflage of Paris 
journals has its merit. Thereisa cus- 
tom too prevalent among French 
ladies of the present day, girls in- 
cluded, of cutting the corsage of the 
walking dress very low and open. A 
journal had a fair hit at the tempting 
mark. In one of their battles with 
the Romans, the Sicambri began to 
give way. Then, tearing their hair 
and baring their breasts, their 
women rushed among the dismayed 
warriors, and bade them strike 
there, since they shrunk from fur- 
ther conflict with the Italian foe. 
And this, said the journalist, ori- 
ginated the fashion now so prevalent 
on the Boulevards. With such ex- 
ceptions, Parisiennes dress well and 
carry themselves well. It is rare 
to see a dowdy girl among them, 
whether in gait, choice and har- 
mony of colour, or fold and fasten- 
ing of dress ; and it is unpleasant 
to an Englishman of some taste to 
distinguish so many of his country- 
women in the French capital not 
more by their beauty and feminine 
softness of feature than by the ab- 
sence of that ‘tenue’ which is so 
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natural to the Frenchwoman. The 
chief objection to Parisian style is 
the custom of drawing the hair too 
tightly from the forehead. Generally 
the features of Frenchwomen are 
hard and somewhat masculine, re- 
lieved, however, very often by mag- 
nificent eyes; and the bony forehead 
seems to project too much from the 
tightly-drawn hair. Parisian taste 
is veritable art, and is the more 
remarkable from its contrast to the 
declamatory and exaggerated style 
of expression which characterises 
the language, whether in inscrip- 
tion, journalism, or conversation. 
Not a narrow and fetid street in old 
Paris, from the Quartier Latin to 
the Buttes Chaumont, but abounds 
with such legends over petty wine- 
shops and traiteurs as ‘ Commerce 
de,Vins,’ ‘ Grande consommation de 
Bouillon,’ and the like. A baker of 
the Boulevard Strasbourg puts up 
‘Panification francaise et étran- 
gere,’ where we should write ‘ Eng- 
lishand foreign bread;’ and, hard by, 
atailor (the tailors think nothing of 
using fifty square feet of a house-side) 
gives his address—perhaps * Au bon 
diable’—in letters a yard long, over 
a ridiculous picture of Napoleon and 
his marshals grouped about an altar, 
the former pointing with his sword 
to the word ‘honneur;’ typical, no 
doubt, of the ‘first quality at the 
lowest prices’ of the ‘ magasin’ 
advertised. All are ‘magasins’ 
now ; the word ‘ boutique’ is gone. 
It is at a tailor’s on the Boulevard 
Capucine that perhaps the most cu- 
rious assortment of the relics of the 
war is to be seen through the shat- 
tered window—cracked glass is still 
popular—and probably the tailor is 
the one. dangerously pointed at in 
one of the journals. He boasts of 
possessing the veritable képi and 
tunic of Bergeret ; and, according 
to the writer, an English paper (he 
should have stated which, in so 
serious a charge) says that Ber- 
geret declares that he owes his 
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escape to the aid of a well-known 
Boulevard tailor. The story has 
something of the gusto of that of 
the Abbé and his penitent. ‘When 
I began my functions,’ the Abbé 
chanced to say in a company wait- 
ing dinner for an unpunctual guest, 
‘I was deeply distressed at receiving 
from my first penitent the confession 
of a deliberate and cruel murder.’ 
As he finished the guest arrived, 
apologised, and turned to salute the 
company. ‘Ah! my dear Abbé,’ 
said the Marquis (of course a mar- 
quis), ‘Iam glad to renew our old 
acquaintance. I was the Abbé’s 
first penitent, gentlemen. I pro- 
mise you I somewhat astonished 
him.’ There is little French exag- 
geration in this instance in saying 
that the guests were ‘ foudroyés ;’ 
we, too, should be thunderstruck 
even with our tamer phraseology. 
A ridiculous illustration of French 
style was given on occasion of the 
funeral ceremonies of Paul de 


Kock, whom, of course, ‘all Paris 


wept.’ After a panegyric in good 
taste delivered by M. de Najac, an 
unknown gentleman advanced and 
said, ‘Paul de Kock, since 1828 I 
have read thee, and always with 
delight. I am no orator, I; but, 
ascending up yonder, thou canst say 
to God, “I cannot tell why I did 
not get the Cross” (pourquoi je 
ne suis pas décoré).’ It was poor 
de Kock’s fondest wish, and his 
friends often condoled with him 
upon his disappointment at his 
pretty villa at Romainville, which 
all artist-Paris knew. This was 
ruined in the siege, and the sight 
of it and of his devastated wood 
increased the heart-affection of 
which he died. 

The master of the style fanfaronic 
is undoubtedly Victor Hugo, who 
is little better than insane about 
Paris, though the laughter-loving 
city has shown little gratitude by 
its cold reception. The poet was 
said to have found much difficulty 
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in getting an apartment when so 
many were to let, from the fears 
of proprietors that their windows 
might be broken. Perhaps even 
Paris thinks his ‘Te Deum’ too 
strong; and in France, as the Pre- 
sident of the Court Martial said to 
Rochefort, ‘ you know that ridicule 
kills.’ ‘ Paris,’ says the author of 
Les Misérables, ‘ makes to the multi- 
tude a revelation of itself. The 
many are the nebula which, con- 
densed, will form the star. Paris 
is the condenser; it has a star pa- 
tience that slowly ripens its fruit. 
The clouds sweep over its fixedness. 
Paris decrees an event and France 
obeys .... A city is needed for 
world-citizenship ; the human race 
needs a point of universal resort. 
.... The ideal is composed of 
three luminous rays, the True, the 
Beautiful, the. Grand. Jerusalem 
suits the True; Athens suits the 
Beautiful; Rome suits the Grand. 
Paris is the sum of these three 
cities; the human race crowds to 
concentrate itself there,’ and so on. 
This is the sibylline verse which, 
as a French writer says, more truly 
than he knew, suits the Poet and 
his Rock in the Channel. 


It may be questioned if the 
Church appreciates the gravity of 
the situation. The priests in Paris 
appear to an indifferent eye too 
openly disdainful of the Republicans, 
and too confident of the future ; 
they affect to slight the law of civil 
marriage, and most of the brides 
who have to go through the simple 
and interesting ceremony at the 
mairies are easily induced to require 
the sometimes reluctant grooms to 
obtain the ‘ higher’ sanction of the 
curés of the parishes, some of whom 
openly insult the civil ceremony as 
worthless, and even threaten to 
refuse the rite to men who cannot 
say their prayers. A new idea has 
found favour in country schools, 
where the priests are all-powerful— 
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that of placing refractory or idle 
children on a ‘ Republican bench’ 
for punishment. Though it is the 
wish of the true friends of civil and 
religious liberty that all sects should 
be tolerated as faras is possible, there 
is in France, and especially in Paris, 
a powerful and hostile element 
which ‘desires the suppression of 
public worship,’ and which may 
again breed trouble as it has already 
done. The churches are well at- 
tended by women; but the absence 
of men is remarkable. The writer 
noticed a considerable congregation 
in the large Virgin Chapel at St. 
Eustache without a single man ; the 
few men present listening from a 
distance to the choral singing of the 
concealed nuns; and in the Church 
of the Trinity, that grand but some- 
what florid pile raised by the Third 
Napoleon, at no great distance from 
the more stately ‘ Madeleine’ of his 
uncle, among a large number of 
female communicants at a high 
festival of the Roman Church but 
one man knelt before the altar. A 
country curé says of those who 
neglect their ‘religious duties,’ that 
when they die they shall be buried 
like beasts in a corner of the ceme- 
tery. 

Clerical writers upon the war of 
the Commune cry out for} more 
restraints upon that ‘populace’ 
which M. Favre asserted had no 
existence in Paris, and for ‘a dis- 
cipline founded upon the Gospel.’ 
The ‘muzzle, and more faith,’ is 
what M. l’Abbé Lamazon, himself 
one of the hostages at La Roquette, 
insists upon ; but the latter is hardly 
likely to be a free growth from the 
use of the former. As may be ex- 
pected, the clerical papers of Paris 
—we know something of cleri- 
cal papers in London, of their 
charitable and Christian spirit— 
exceed the most violent of the secu- 
lar journals in their denunciations 
of the Communists and the Repub- 
licans. Ferocious triumph over 
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even the obscure victims -of the 
fourth Council of War, and unctuous 
protests against the occasional re- 
versal of capital sentences (so rare 
that the ‘Commission des Graces’ 
has been called ‘the firing party ’— 
‘le peloton d’exécution,’) alternate 
with childish prophecies of the rare 
time at hand when Dieudonné 
should have his own again. ‘Then,’ 
we are told, ‘Henri V. will leave 
the golden age behind; then, too, 
will come the end of the world; and 
whilst the wicked shall descend into 
the gulf, the good will take their 
flight to the skies with Henri at 
their head.’ It looks as if the end 
must be at good distance yet; and 
those who do not desire the close of 
all things just at present may take 
some comfort in the reflection that 
the Count de Chambord can sig- 
nalise his devotion to the Church 
for the present only by presentation 
of chalices, ‘ which,’ said somebody 
in Paris, ‘he wishes us to drink to 
the dregs.’ France is equally in- 
different to clerical appeals to the 
glories of the white flag, which 
gave her Alsace and Lorraine, lost 
by the tricolor—the flag of Joan 
of Arc, Henri IV., Turenne, the 
flag found captured nowhere, while 
the tricolor recalls Aboukir, Nile, 
Trafalgar, Leipsic, Waterloo, Paris 
(thrice occupied), Sedan, Metz. 
Prophecies are easy and dangerous ; 
but it is pretty patent that Paris 
to-day and France to-morrow will 
have no more of priestly puppets. 

‘ Petroleopolis’ was a hew name 
sometimes applied to Paris. The 
terror of the pétroleuses surpassed all 
the rest. Paris learned to laugh at 
sieges and obuses; and its gamins 
made profit of the latter, and gather- 
ed the unexploded shells or the 
smoking fragments with fearless 
audacity ; but the women who 
threw petroleum are still spoken 
of with a shudder, and blasted the 
cause of the Commune more than 
the murder of generals and host- 
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ages—than Place Vendéme or La 
Roquette. Even up to La Villette, 
the plastered gratings show the 
consternation that spread to the 
humblest homes; and thousands 
who hate the bourgeoisie will long 
make common cause with it against 
the Socialist devastators, who spared 
nothing, not even the abodes of 
their own class. Stories of the 
audacity and rage of the pé- 
troleuses are on every lip; the 
numerous women one meets, 
blinded of one eye (reminding us 
of the one-eyed calenders, or the 
popular piece> L'il crevé), are 
stated, with what truth may be 
questioned, to have been scorched 
by the blast of the burning oil; 
and every term of abhorrence that 
anger can suggest is still vented 
upon the ‘Furies’ by the press. 
Even anecdotes of treacherous be- 
trayal of these women are told 
without any comment of .indigna- 
tion. The Constitutionnel in Se 

tember last gave one. Edmée 


Martialis, blonde, blue-eyed, aged 


scarce twenty, was arrested at 
Auteuil—a girl of a sweet, mild 
face, but a furious pétroleuse. She 
had been mistress of the comman- 
dant de marche of a regiment, 
and fought with him to the last. 
When all was over, she resumed 
her trade of flower-making, and 
then became mistress to a young 
Monsieur, of glazed boots and velvet 
vest, who, when he grew tired of 
her, gave her up to justice. Some 
hundreds are confined in the Maison 
de Santé at Clermont, the chateau 
of Robert de Clermont, cradle of 
the House of Bourbon; and it is 
complained that, while awaiting 
trial, they live better than ‘they 
ever did. Whilst in another part of 
the prison the women rise early 
and work late, these, it is said, 
ass their time in idleness, and 
ave their wine and bread, such 
that in the siege a man would have 
risked assassination had he been 
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known to possess them. They are 
even allowed correspondence with 
their friends, ‘these horrible 
Megeras.’ Those who can write, 
address letters, ‘Chére Madame,’ 
to Madame Jules Simon (M. 
Simon was 606 on the list of early 
members of the International, and 
‘six cent six,’ and ‘six cents 
Suisse’ in reference to his alleged 
origin, are now well-known nick- 
names of the much-baited minister), 
and sign themselves ‘ Citoyenne.’ 
Their ages range from sixty to ten 
ornine! The sisters of the Order 
of ‘La Sagesse,’ who minister in 
the prison, and have tended many 
a murderess there, are declared to 
recoil in horror from these ‘ fright- 
ful creatures, foul, dirty, scarce- 
clad, and idle.’ The colouring is 
thickly laid on, and with evident 
exaggeration ; but the picture shows 
what ‘mercy they can hope for, 
rendering none.’ 

Nor has much greater indulgence 
been shown to the Communist pri- 
soners. Weall remember how they 
were received at Versailles by gentle 
dames and high-bred members of 
the ‘vieille souche,’ and how, 
grimed with smoke and dirt, and 
dragged pitilessly many a weary 
mile in chains and handcuffs, their 
features were described as revolt- 
ing, monkey-like, bestial: as if, 
even so, they did not afford some 
protest against institutions and 
saviours of society that left such un- 
cared-for masses of humanity, mag- 
got-like, side byside with such impe- 
rial splendour. Charges of common 
theft have been freely brought 
against the leaders; and even 
Albert Wolff, the former friend of 
Rochefort, writing a memoir of the 
fallen journalist in the Rural, did 
not hesitate to say that, of all the 
charges against him, the most press- 
ing was the accusation of compli- 
city in the theft of the objects of art 
belonging to M. Thiers. Rochefort, 
too, was dragged handcuffed to Ver- 
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sailles, like the worst of malefactors. 
‘ Forcat’ and ‘ galérien ’—galley- 
slave—are words, of course, to stig- 
matise the Communists; and a 
punning change of name to the 
latter was ready for Mont Valérien, 
had it surrendered or acknowledged 
the Commune. When Ferré was 
tried and referred to his written 
statement, the President of the 
Court interrupted him with ‘The 
statement of an assassin.’ Occasion- 
ally Paris becomes sentimental 
over an élégant. In the famous 
Fourth Council, a general impres- 
sion was produced in favour of 
Carlier, his distinguished manners, 
and graceful and even coquettish 
alr. 

The parapet overlooking the 
orangery at Versailles was a favour- 
ite lounge of Parisian visitors 
during the past summer. The 
vast space below was full of pri- 
soners in the time of recreation, 
watched by the soldiers, whose 
tents were pitched parallel to the 
vaults in which the Commun- 
ists were confined, and whence in 
their hours of closer imprisonment 
came up the deep hum of their 
angry hive. They have changed 
quarters now, and the sheltered 
orange trees exhale a better per- 
fume than that which pervaded the 
lately crowded vaults below the 
terrace. Not far off are the ‘ Chan- 
tieres,’ a vast red-brick building of 
three storeys, close to the station of 
the left bank railway, now used as 
a prison for women and children 
accused of joining the insurrection. 
It contained for a time between 500 
and 600 prisoners, who were per- 
mitted to receive the visits of none 
but near relations. A wall to the 
right separated the women from 
the ‘ gamins,’ many of these in the 
red pantaloons and képis which 
they had plundered or stripped 
from the dead; ragged urchins 
most, but light-hearted; cooking 
for themselves, or repeating the 
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scenes of the Commune. A party 
makes a perquisition (the domici- 
liary visit, which a good épicier 
told the writer was more dreaded 
than the Prussians). ‘ Have you 
arms?’ ‘No.’ ‘Papers?’ ‘None.’ 
‘We'll see.’ ‘But you violate the 
sanctuary of my house.’ ‘ Ah! 
bah! And the laughing urchins 
search, seize pretended papers, and 
carry off their prisoner to some 
extemporised Comité Central. It 
reads like a duodecimo edition 
of the stories of the Concier- 
gerie in the old Reign of Ter- 
ror. The women are spoken of 
with somewhat more sympathy 
than is shown to the pétroleuses. 
They are said to be neatly dressed 
and to behave with decency, and 
are of the working-class of the 
suburbs. On each storey are guards, 
and on the third is a little altar 
where mass is said every Sunday, 
prettily garlanded with flowers. 
An abbé has charge of the instruc- 
tion of the children. 

As a matter of course, every man 
on the side of Order thought his 
fortune made if he arrested a Com- 
munist—with no slight perplexity 
thence resulting to the authorities 
of Order, whose hands have long 
been much fuller than is com- 
fortable. A writer on the ‘affair’ 
of the Rue Royale plumed himself 
on having arrested the last in- 
surgent on a barricade there, and 
signalised his prowess by planting 
on the stones one of two flags 
which he had bought at the begin- 
ning of the war with Prussia, ‘ to 
celebrate, alas! our future vic- 
tories.’ The other he fixed to the 
unshattered balcony of his house. 
In the same street, by the way, a 
woman concierge, flying from the 
burning walls, remembered her poor 
canary, and hurried back to release 
it from the fate of the butter- 
fly which the writer picked up 
scorched and blackened among frag- 
ments of coloured glass in the 
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Abbey of St. Denis—a butterfly 
killed by a shell, perhaps. It was 
curious to visit the vaults of that 
famous church under the guidance 
of a Prussian soldier, a man of good 
breeding and a fair French scholar : 
but the foreign accent sounded 
oddly there in that old sanctuary 
of dead French kings; nor was it 
to be wondered that the party on 
emerging from the vaults and put- 
ting into the guide’s hand some 
modest honorarium, which, silver or 
copper, he received with equal 
suavity and politeness, found itself 
face to face with an angry Gaul, 
some ousted guardian perhaps, who 
was energetically addressing a coun- 
tryman with an acerbity heightened 
by that cabalistic touch of hand to 
hand. He knew what was ‘ passing.’ 
Prussian and Bavarian are gone 
now; and the dingy town and the 
noble Abbey enjoy the protection 
of the tricolor again. Thousands 
of swallows, it may be noticed, 
perished in the fires of Paris; and 
among the rubbish of the Palais 
Royal one was found with a blue 
ribbon round its throat, bearing the 
gold-threaded initials of a princess’s 
name. The bird had returned a 
third time from its annual migra- 
tions, it was said. 

A stranger visits Paris expecting 
to see a city in ruins and a popula- 
sion in distress and discontent. He 
will still find many of the signs of 
war in crowded thoroughfares ; and 
if he cares to explore La Villette or 
Belleville, will meet here and there 
anxious or gloomy faces. Some will 
look curiously at him; and he will 
perhaps be asked if he is a German, 
and even then not often uncour- 
teously. The writer, on replying 
in the negative, was assured by an 
evident Communist, hard by the 
ruined ‘docks’ of the former place, 
that that was not the work of 
the Commune; and generally there 
seems a désire in the roughest quar- 
tiers to let bygones be, and to wait 
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for the revival of trade, which is 
expected to follow the raising of the 
state of siege. For the bour- 
geoisie proper, they appear as well 
dressed, almost as prosperous as 
ever; the signs of wealth and well- 
being are everywhere. No cring- 
ing shopkeepers are to be seen, 
bowing you with a smirk to their 
counters. Madame sits composedly 
over her books, and Monsieur lounges 
over his journal, and neither turns 
an eye on the throng without. The 
wealth stored in some of these shops 
of the Boulevards or the Rue 
Vivienne must be enormous, and 
the same elegance and taste in dis- 
play are witnessed as had always 
struck our English loungers in 
earlier visits to the ‘ Capital of the 
World.’ Still the Pare Moncean 
has its customary afternoon bridal 
processions ; the bride veiled and 
perfectly self-possessed ; the bride- 
groom white waistcoated and well- 
gloved, and much more at ease 
than an Englishman would feel if 
walking the gauntlet among the 
loungers of the seats, who, to do 
them but justice, usually glance with 
weH-bred carelessness at the party. 
The cafés are well frequented, and 
that ‘ white wonder,’ the gorgeous 
Opera-house, hastens the unveiling 
of its central roof to welcome the 


‘dainty dames for whose exclusive: 


use such magnificent reception- 
rooms and approaches are made. 
The ruins are being rapidly swept 
away. France has paid M. Thiers 
handsomely for his house, Place St. 
Georges; the municipality has 
voted a million or so to help the 
work of restoration; and Mariez 
Justine is the phrase. But what is 
Marry Justine? The story goes that 
a piece at the Variétés hanging 
heavily, the manager, Brauet, saw 
the impending storm, and cried 
from the coulisses to the actor, 
Be quick and marry Justine’ 
(and so finish off). Whence the: 
phrase. 
M M 
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But there is, or was lately, some- 
thing wrong about Paris. You 
stroll pleasantly among the alleys 
of the Cemetery Montmartre or 
Pére la Chaise, last refuge and 
resting-place of the insurgents of 
May, and you glance compas- 
sionately at the long ditch lines 
‘that mark the undistinguished 
graves of so many dead; or you 
hear with sorrow of insults (but the 
writer saw none) to poor weeping 
women bringing flowers or water- 
pots to freshen some less common 
burial place ; and you go away, and 
presently you think no more of 
death and heaped corpses. Some- 
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how, though, they are recalled to 
you. You suffer in health pre- 
sently, and you dose yourself, and 
if you get no better your doctor 
has to cure you, and he does so for 
atime. You fall ill again, and then 
you find that, more or less, your 
case is that of most of your neigh- 
bours. You are out of health; and 
though you do not quarrel with 
the statistics according to which 
Paris was never healthier, you fancy, 
rightly or wrongly, there is some- 
thing pestilential in the air, and you 
are glad to hurry tothe station Rue 
St. Lazare, and to book yourself 
for dull, depressing London. 
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O more acceptable present could 
iL\ be made to the lovers of the 
highest kind of literature than the 
collected works of John Hookham 
Frere. Some of the most valuable 
of them have never before been 
published ; others have been less 
accessible than they deserved to be ; 
and the few which are really well 
known are of such mark as to merit 
the further currency now given to 
them. The value of the collection 
is enhanced by the addition of a. 
Memoir full of interesting matter, 
and put forth by its authors with 
all the modesty which is so fre- 
quently to be found associated with 
sterling excellence. 

Mr. Frere’s life was cast in an 
important period of English and 
European history; and he played 
himself no small part in some of 
the most significant transactions of 
the time, when the very existence 


of England as an independent na- 
tion was threatened by the course 
taken by Continental events. It is, 
however, as a contributor to the 


literature of his age, and as a 
scholar, that Frere will be longest 
remembered ; and, accordingly, it is 
proposed to devote a considerable 
portion of the present notice toa 
review of his literary performances 
—and especially to the most impor- 
tant and the least known of them— 
namely, the translations from Ari- 
stophanes. But it would be im- 
proper to pass over the circum- 
stances of a life which was distin- 
guished by many special features. 
Frere was born in London in 
769, and belonged to an old family 
long established in the counties of 
Norfolk and ‘Suffolk, which has 
counted among its later members so 
many eminent individuals, as to 
have been, with great propriety, 
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included by Mr. Galton in the num- 
ber of the remarkable families men- 
tioned in his work on Hereditary 
Genius. Frere’s great grandfather 
was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in Bentley’s time; his 
grandfather was a Fellow-commoner 
of the same college; and his father, 
still adhering to Trinity, was second 
wrangler in the year when Paley 
was first. He was a member of 
the Royal Society, and the writer of 
the account in the Archeologia of 
the Flint Implements found in his 
time at Hoxne, to which frequent 
reference has been made since mo- 
dern attention has been so much 
directed to the widely-spread recent 
discoveries of similar remains of 
early human civilisation. He was 
also High Sheriff for Suffolk, and 
sat in Parliament for Norwich. 
An aunt was married to Sir John 
Fenn, the editor of the Paston Let- 
ters. Frere’s friendship with Can- 
ning was commenced at Eton, and 
here they shared in the production 
of the Microcosm, as afterwards in 
writing the ever-memorable Anti- 
Jacobin. The first number of the 
Microcosm appeared in 1786, and 
forty weekly numbers saw the 
light. It was wisely brought to a 
close before its interest began to 
flag, and subsequently no less than 
five editions were published in a 
collected form. It contained, among 
other contributions by him, Can- 
ning’s mock critique of the ‘ Queen 
of Hearts,’ and five papers by Frere. 
From Eton the next step was to 
Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he took an ‘mgrotat’ degree in 
1792; but became a Fellow of the 
college ; and, among other distinc- 
tions, gained the Members’ Prize 
for a Latin essay on the prospects 
of the then rising colony of Botany 
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Bay. He went into the Foreign 
Office, under Lord Grenville, on 
leaving Cambridge, and entered 
the House of Commons, in 1796, as 
nominee for the borough of West 
Looe, for which he sat until 1802. 
Frere was an ardent admirer of Mr. 
Pitt, and never ceased to bear his 
own tribute of praise to the great 
qualities and powers of the man 
who both at home and abroad so 
well discerned the dangers and the 
necessities of the time. In more re- 
cent days much of the ignorance 
and prejudice which for so long 
obscured the real story of Pitt has 
been removed. But the present 
Memoir contains a great deal that 
is of the highest value in aiding 
the true appreciation of England's 
greatest statesman. It was Frere 
who introduced Canning to Pitt, 
when he determined to break away 
from the Whig associations, which 
were natural to his bringing up: 
and from the first a stronger feel- 
ing of regard grew up between the 


two—almost filial on the part of the 
one, almost paternal on the part of 


the other po- 
litical connection and attachment. 
Frere used to point out, in con- 
versation with his nephews and 
present biographers, how Pitt strove 
to keep clear of the European wars 
which followed the French Revolu- 
tion, and how he was forced into 
the course he had to pursue, but 
with a very different expectation of 
the probable result than that which 
had to be entertained after Buona- 
parte appeared on the stage of 
events, and was for so many years 
without a second Marlborough to 
be oppose dto him. - Nor was Pitt’s 
genius and foresight less shown at 
home in his estimate of the import- 
ance of various questions of finance, 
and of the questions of Catholic 
Relief, of the Union with Ireland, 
and of Parliamentary Reform. 
With some of these he was able 
actually to deal, while for others 
he was too far in advance of his 
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age; or the struggle for national 
existence absorbed all energies, and 
prevented due attention being af- 
forded to them. Many of his 
schemes were afterwards claimed 
by the Whigs as their own peculiar 
property; and little consideration 
shown to the circumstances which 
compelled Pitt to abandon their 
prosecution by himself. But it was 
as an active enemy to wild and 
wanton change, rather than as a 
wise and sagacious reformer unable 
to give effect to his views, that 
Pitt appeared to the public of his 
latter years, and it was in support 
of him in this character that he 
was served by such followers as 
Frere and Canning. A new poli- 
tical and social philosophy was 
being preached in England, and 
practised in France, and it was to 
stem this advancing tide of revo- 
lutionary mischief that the Anti- 
Jacobin or Weekly Examiner was 
projected and produced. Gifford 
was the editor of the new organ, 
and the first number appeared on 
November 20, 1797, to be continued 
every Monday during the sitting of 
Parliament, The intended mode 
of carrying on the war in defence 
of the existing order of things 
seems to have been at first of 

serious description. Misrepresen- 
tations were to be corrected, and 
authentic news supplied; but far 
more effective service was in fact 
done by recourse to the light artil- 
lery of fun and wit from which such 
destructive volleys were discharged 
during the brief but brilliant cam- 
paign of this famous journal. The 
first number contained the well- 
known imitation of Southey’s in- 
scription for the cell of Martin the 
Regicide, the joint production of 
Canning and Frere. By it Mrs. 
Brownrigg (the ’prentice-cide) has 
been damned to everlasting fame: 
who does not remember the lines: 


Dost thou ask her crime ? 
She whipp'd two female *prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coaFhole. 
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and the grand conclusion : 


For this act 
Harsh laws! 


Did Brownrigg swing. But 


time shall come 
When France shall reign, and laws be all 
repeal'd ! 


The success of the new periodical 
was immense and immediate: it 
was as if a new gun had been 
brought into the field, admirably 
worked, and scattering its shot in 
all directions. Southey, then in his 
arly days of democratic politics 
and pantisocratic philosophy, was 
again selected for parody in the 
second number of the Anti-Jacobin, 
by the immortal colloquy in Sap- 
phics between the Friend of Hu- 
manity and the Needy Knife-grinder 
—also a joint contribution by Can- 
ning and Frere. Exuberant in- 
deed must have been the enjoyment 
ef composing and launching these 
novel missiles; and great the satis- 
faction in observing the effect pro- 
duced by them upon public opinion. 
‘The Meeting of the Friends of 
Freedom,’ in prose, and continued 
through two numbers, was contri- 
buted by Frere alone, and in it 
special good sport was made of 
Erskine’s excessive egotism and 
vanity. Nor were the services of 
the Anti-Jacobin confined to pure 
politics. The pedantic and affected 
literature of the day received a 
wholesome check. 
the ‘Loves of the Triangles’ and 
the ‘Progress of Man,’ while they 
actually surpass in real poetical merit 
the pieces they were intended to 
ridicule, so thoroughly exposed 
their defects of taste and propriety 
as to render impossible the further 
appearance of any similar produc- 
tions. The perverted English au- 
thorship, the immoral French poli- 
tics, and the absurd German stage 
of the period are alike held up for 
reprobation. 

The ‘ Loves of the Triangles’ is 
a well-sustained parody of Dr. 
Darwin’s philosophic and didactic 
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poems—better by far than the origi- 
nals, which it has long survived— 
and so full of wit, learning, and 
imagination, that it would be diffi- 
cult to point out any passages more 
deserving of notice than the rest. 
The notes of the present edition 
indicate that the twelve lines con- 
taining the famous simile of the 
Derby Dilly, were by Canning, and 
were not contained in the original 
issue of the Anti-Jacobin. In ‘The 
Rovers; or, the Double Arrange- 
ment,’ are reproduced the dialogue, 
stage directions, and sentiment of 
Kotzebue’s dramas. It has been the 
delight of three generations of 
readers, and, like the other con- 
tents of the Anti-Jacobin, will con- 
tinue to be read and to amuse, long 
after the occasion for its coming into 
existence is forgotten. The greater 
part of the ‘ New Morality ’ was by 
Canning, and his are the famous 
lines on the virtues of candour, 
ending : 


But of all plagues, good Heay'n, thy wrath 
can send, 

S ve, save, oh! save me from the Candid 
Friend ! 


In 1799 Frere succeeded Canning 
as Under Secretary of State in the 


Foreign Office. In 1800 he was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Portugal; 
and in 1802 was transferred to 
Spain as Minister, where he then 
remained for two years. It was, 
as things subsequently turned out, 
unfortunate for Mr. Frere that 
he ever landed in the Peninsula. 
His previous service was suflici- 
ent to indicate him as a fit person 
for diplomatic employment: his 
abilities were of a high order; 
the cause of order and govern- 
ment was under great obligations 
to him; he possessed many quali- 
fications which were likely to 
render him peculiarly acceptable to 
the better part of the Spanish na- 
tion, and which in fact did commend 
him to their regard and esteem. 
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But the immediate issue of the 
later events in which he was so 
prominently engaged was unpro- 
pitious, and his ultimate recall after 
Corunna must be admitted to have 
been an unavoidable necessity of 
state. It involved injustice to him- 
self, which he could never be in- 
duced to forget or forgive, and it 
bore the appearance (if it was not 
in truth such) of a concession to 
popular indignation demanding the 
sacrifice of a victim. Frere’s most 
obvious fitness for the Spanish post 
lay in his strong personal sympa- 
thies with the Spanish cause, and 
in his knowledge of the Spanish 
language—an unusual accomplish- 
ment, and a most valuable one, for 
the occasion. In the general gloom 
of European affairs, he hailed the 
first dawn of hope when the Spani- 
ards rose, and showed that there 
was another nation besides England, 
determined not to be swallowed up 
and converted into French subjects. 
Nevertheless, in the earlier years of 
the great revolutionary war, Spain 
had taken part with republican 
France, had in consequence been at 
war with England, and had seen its 
fleet defeated off Cape St. Vincent 
in 1797: from which event, until 
after the Peace of Amiens, Spain 
ceased to play an important part in 
the contest. 

In 1803 war was again declared 
between England and France, and 
the great struggle was renewed 
only to be terminated twelve years 
afterwards at Waterloo. French in- 
fluence was busy in Spain, and it 
became at length the duty of the 
British Ministers to make a most 
serious remonstrance, and to inti- 
mate that the passage of French 
troops through Spain must be taken 
as a violation of neutrality. It has 
never been questioned that Mr. 
Frere performed his office with 
spirit and ability at this time, but 
it was impossible that he should 
remain in continued diplomatic re- 
lations with Godoy, then at the head 
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of the Spanish Government. Frere 
was accordingly recalled, honoured 
by a seat in the Privy Council, and 
rewarded by a pension. For some 
time he remained without public 
employment. In 1807 he was ap- 
pointed Envoy and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Berlin: but the Treaty 
of Tilsit closed the north of Europe 
against England, and he did not 
even leave England to proceed to 
his mission. The position of this 
country at this period was indeed 
critical. Alone in Europe, it defied 
and resisted the powers of Napo- 
leon. How it could contrive to do 
so alone, seemed doubtful; but in 
1808 came the beginning of the 
end. As foreseen and predicted by 
Mr. Frere, Spain rose in insurrec- 
tion against the foreign invader 
—provisional governments were 
formed—the French troops were 
surrounded in their garrisons, or 
beaten in the open field. 

At this juncture Frere was again 
sent to Spain, and with his former 
experience and sympathies, and 
with his knowledge of the country, 
he was the right and natural per- 
son to be selected. Before leav- 
ing England he had been instru- 
mental in procuring the return to 
Spain of a large division of the 
Spanish army from Denmark, 
where, in accordance with Napo- 
leon’s usual policy, they were re- 
tained in his service at a distance 
from their own country. These 
troops were under the command of 
the Marquis de Romana, whose 
friendship had been made by Frere 
during his first period of residence at 
Madrid. Upon the breaking out of 
the Spanish insurrection against the 
French, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that Romana’s army should be 
at liberty to act with the patriotic 
movement. But the difficulty of 
communicating with him confiden- 
tially was immense. . A _ priest 
named Robertson undertook to do 
so; and as no written creden- 
tials could be risked, his token for 
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recognition by Romana was a verse 
from the Spanish poem of the Cid, 
in which Frere had formerly sug- 
gested a conjectural emendation, 
a circumstance known only to them- 
selves. Thus provided, Robertson 
started for Heligoland, in company 
with Mr. Mackenzie, a gentleman 
who performed much valuable secret 
service during the war, and who has 
been sometimes named as the person 
who obtained and communicated in- 
formation of the secret articles in the 
Treaty of Tilsit. His friends, in- 
deed, used to say that he was ac- 
tually present at the famous meeting 
between the two Emperors on the 
raft, in the disguise of a Newfound- 
land dog. Robertson and Mackenzie, 
at great personal hazard, achieved 
their mission, and with many difli- 
culties and much danger the desired 
object of releasing the Spanish 
troops was effected. They were at 
length landed in Sweden, and from 
thence conveyed in British trans- 
ports to Spain. Our Government 


followed up this first success by 
sending English troops to the Pe- 


ninsula. The results of the earliest 
operations might have been greater 
if Sir Arthur Wellesley had been 
allowed to remain in command in- 
stead of being superseded by a senior 
officer, who was himself in his 
turn again superseded. Neverthe- 
less, the French army was com- 
pelled to evacuate Portugal; but 
the three English generals were 
called home to answer the impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction of the 
British public at a result falling 
so far short of what possibly might 
have been effected. Sir John Moore 
remained in command of the British 
forces. Frere arrived at Corunna 
in October, accompanied by Ro- 
mana, and accredited to the Central 
Provisional Government or Junta 
for Spain. Crabbe Robinson, who 
was then at Corunna as correspond- 
ent to the Times, saw them land, 
and in his Diary mentions the 
favourable impression created by 
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the person and address of Mr. Frere; 
adding, that when a few months af- 
terwards he was accused in England 
as the injudicious counsellor who 
imperilled the British army by ad- 
vising their advance on Madrid, 
his own feeling was that he was 
unjustly treated. Early in Decem- 
ber, Napoleon, fully conscious of the 
danger which threatened him, was 
in possession of Madrid. A very 
clear and temperate account of what 
took place between Sir John Moore 
and Mr. Frere is given in the pre- 
sent memoir : 


Thus before the end of November it had 
become clear that the English were too 
late and too few to support the Spaniards 
in holding the line of the Ebro against 
Napoleon’s overwhelming advance. Moore 
saw the possibility and great political 
advantages of an advance on Madrid to 
support the Spaniards in their defence of 
their capital. But this movement was one 
of great risk. His own judgment inclined 
to a retreat and re-embarkation in Portugal, 
and a renewal of operations in support of 
the Spanish armies in Southern Spain. 

Under these circumstances he, on Novem- 
ber 27, asked the British Envoy's opinion as 
te which of these two courses he thought 
best, with reference to the Spanish nation’s 
power of resistance, and to the probable 
wishes of the English Cabinet and people, 
could they know all the circumstances. 

Mr. Frere replied on November 30, re- 
commending-a retreat on Galicia or on the 
strong country about Astorga, as preferable 
to a retreat on Portugal, if retreat were in- 
evitable. With regard tothe temper of the 
Spanish people, he urged that the spirit of 
resistance was much stronger in almost 
every other province than in the open 
plains of Leon and in Castile. 

Recognising the greater hazard of the 
forward move, he spoke decidedly of the 
good spirit of the Spanish people, and 
hopefully of the Government, adding, ‘ft 
cannot but think, therefore, that considera- 
tions both of policy and generosity eall 
upon us for an immediate effort. , 

‘If, however, this view of the subject 
should not appear to you sufficiently clear 
or conclusive to induce you to take a step 
which would, I am well convinced (since 
you do me the honour to refer to me on the 
subject), meet with the approbation of His 
Majesty’s Government, I would venture to 
recommend retaining the position of 
Astorga. A retreat from that place to 
Corunna would (as far as an unmilitary 
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man may be allowed to judge of a country 
which he has travelled over) be less diffi- 
cult than through Portugal to Lisbon ; and 
we ought in that position to wait for the 
reinforcements of eavalry from England ; 
which would enable the army to act “in the 
flat country, which opens immediately from 
that point, and extends through the whole 
of Leon and Old Castile. My political 
reasons on this head I have already trou- 
bied you with. 

‘I mention this, however, merely as in my 
humble opinion the least objectionable of 
ithe two modes of retreat. Our first object, 
as it appears to me, ought to be tocollect a 
force capable of repulsing the French before 
they receive their reinforcements. 

‘The covering and protecting Madrid is 
surely a point of great moment, for effect in 
Spain, and still more in France and in the 
West of Europe. It would be a point of 
the utmost importance for Buonaparte to 
be able to publish a decree or to date a 
letter from Madrid. 

‘The people of that town are full of ‘reso- 
lution, and determined to defend it, in spite 
of its situation, which is judged to be an 
unfavourable cne. This determination 
ought surely to be encouraged by some 
show of support.’ 


Good service was done in this 


first Peninsular campaign, but it 
ended in the retreat to Corunna, 
and the re-embarkation of the Eng- 
lish forces with great losses. Moore, 


although in retreat, had fallen in 
an engagement which, taken by it- 
self, was a at for the British 
arms: he died a soldier’s death, 
and his nee received due 
honour from the nation. But 
with the British minister it was 
different: he had advised with the 
military commander, and although 
his advice had really not affected 


the result, he remained as one of 


the persons generally responsible 
for what had occurred. Upon him 
the vials of public disappointment 
and wrath were poured out. Inthe 
following session of Parliament a 
motion in the House of Commons 
for an enquiry into the causes, con- 
duct, and events of the late cam- 
paign in Spain was resisted by the 
Ministers, and finally rejected by a 
majority of 93 in a house of 347. 
Jp superseding Mr. Frere, any out- 
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ward appearance of censure was 
avoided by the appointment of so 
considerable a personage as the 
Marquis Wellesley as his succes- 
sor, with the higher grade of Am- 
bassador to the King of Spain. 
But Frere ever continued to resent 
the slight regard shown for his ser- 
vices. He declined afterwards to 
go as ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, twice refused the offer of a 
peerage, and retired altogether from 
public life. 

A justification of Frere’s conduct 
naturally forms an important part 
of the Memoir now prefixed to his 
collected works, and we feel bound 
to say that, with one exception, in 
which his zeal for the cause in which 
he was engaged betrayed him into 
a serious error of conduct, the justi- 
fication is complete. 

Besides the question of attempting 
to save Madrid, there was another as 
to the route to be pursued in re- 
tiring to the coast, in the event 
of a retreat being resolved upon— 
whether through Galicia on Corun- 
na, or through Portugal on Lisbon ? 
Here, indeed, the General, in the 
result, adopted the views of the 
Envoy; but it was in the mode of 
conveying his views to the military 
commander at a critical moment 
that Mr. Frere’s conduct gave the 
greatest offence, and seems the least 
to admit of justification. Mr. 
Frere was not aware, under the 
existing difficulties of communica- 
tion, that Moore had come over to 
his own opinion as to the best line 
of retreat, and was, in fact, retiring 

through Galicia, when he despatched 
a letter to him by Mr. Stuart (after- 
wards Lord Stuart de Rothes say), 
pointing out in the strongest terms 
the ruin and disgrace which must 
follow a retreat on Portugal with- 
out any attempt to arrest the French 
advance or to defend Galicia. It 
may be easily conceived how such 
a remonstrance, however conveyed, 
would be received by a high-spirited 
man when already engaged in doing 
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all that he was urged to do; but 
there had been a previous commu- 
nication, the manner of which had 
been as objectionable as its contents 
were distasteful to Sir John Moore. 
It was certainly not advisable to 
send to Moore the two letters of 
which Colonel de Charmilly was the 
bearer, the first pressing the ad- 
vance on Madrid, and the second, 
to be delivered only in case of 
Moore’s refusal, desiring that De 
Charmilly might be examined be- 
fore a council—thereby proposing 
practically to supersede Moore in 
his command, and submit his own 
opinion to that of officers serving 
under him. 

The whole difficulty, indeed, 
arose from the way in which a joint 
action between the General and the 
Minister had been arranged by the 
English Government. Sir John 


Moore had been desired by Lord 
Castlereagh to keep Mr. Frere regu- 
larly informed of the movements of 
his army; and although not under 


orders from the British minister, to 
receive his representations with the 
utmost deference and attention, and 
if dissenting from them to give the 
fullest reasons for so doing. The 
General was to maintain a constant 
and intimate correspondence with 
the Minister, and to co-operate with 
him in the most cordial manner. 
The great divergence in opinion be- 
tween them arose from their very 
different estimates of the capacity 
for resistance, and of the reliable 
patriotism of the Spanish people. 
Moore declined to advance towards 
Madrid until he knew more certainly 
the force of the enemy, and saw 
something to convince him that 
confidence could be placed in the 
steadiness of the Spaniards ; and he 
was constantly complaining of their 
want of public spirit and determina- 
tion. Frere, on the other hand, could 
see in every muleteer a possible Cid, 
and believed that a patriotic army 
could be improvised from such 
materials as rural sportsmen and 
bull-fighters in the towns. 
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It was urged against Mr. Frere in 
Parliament that the fatal event of 
the campaign in Spain was occa- 
sioned by his interference with Sir 
John Moore. Lord Grey accused 
him of folly, ignorance, and pre- 
sumption, and declared that the ad- 
vance of the army from Salamanca 
was his work: whereas it is clear 
that Moore advanced on his own re- 
sponsibility and judgment, and dis- 
tinctly repudiated the notion of 
asking Frere’s advice or opinion in 
a military matter. 

Underlying everything, however, 
there must have been in England 
the belief that Mr. Frere had repre- 
sented in too glowing colours the 
powers and resources of the Spanish 
people ; and that too much confi- 
dence had been placed in his san- 
guine and enthusiastic views. Hence, 
it would be argued, the expedition 
to the Peninsula, and hence its dis- 
appointing results. They were, no 
doubt, inferior to the expectations 
raised at the moment, but precursors 
as they were of the success of the 
future Peninsular campaigns, and 
of their great consequences, it can- 
not be said that the man who 
took so large a share in procuring 
the first British intervention in 
Spain did not deserve well of his 
country. 

For some time Mr. Frere remained 
in London, enjoying and contributing 
to the enjoyment of the best and 
most polished society of the time. 
In 1816 he married the Dowager 
Countess of Erroll, and in the fol- 
lowing year he published the poem 
usually known as ‘ Whistlecraft,’ 
the name of its supposed author. It 
was a serio-burlesque lay of King 
Arthur and his Round Table ; and, 
with the addition of a second part, 
appeared again afterwards under 
the title of the ‘Monks and the 
Giants.’ It introduced to English 
literature the Italian ottava rima, 
which was immediately taken up by 
Lord Byron, and employed by him 
in his ‘ Beppo,’ and afterwards fur- 
nished the metre for ‘Don Juan.’ 
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Byron wrote of it to Murray : ‘The 
style is not English ; it is Italian— 
Berni isthe original ofall; ‘“Whistle- 
craft”’ was my immediate model.’ 
He had here forgotten Pulci and 
his ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ of which 
he afterwards translated the first 
canto, alluding in his preface to ‘a 
new style of poetry lately sprung 
up in England : that of 
the ingenious Whistlecraft.’ The 
* Monks and the Giants’ never be- 
came popular; the language is 
varied, the versification is clever 
and complete, the taste is refined, 
but the humour was not of a kind 
to take with the general public. 
People looked for a meaning it was 
never intended to bear, and were in 
consequence disappointed. 

John Hookham Frere died in 1846, 
at Malta, to which place he had re- 
sorted for the sake of his wife’s 
health, and where he lived for many 
yearsin the enjoymentof retirement, 
illustrated by continued literary em- 
ployment, and enlivened by the 
correspondence and occasional visits 
of friends. 

We now come to speak of the 
translation of the four plays of 
Aristophanes. If our business were 
merely to deliver judgment on this, 
it would be very soon done, for we 
should have nothing to say except 
that it is altogether admirable. 

It is commonly supposed that all 
a man needs to translate a Greek 
author is to know Greek and to 
be able to write his own language ; 
at an; rate, the supposition is but 
too often acted on. Now, it may 
seem a truism to say that the works 
of Aristophanes, besides being writ- 
ten in the Greek language, con- 
cerned the affairs of the world, and 
were meant for performance on the 
stage. But it leads to a conse- 
quence apt to be overlooked; 
namely, that any one who under- 
takes to expound Aristophanes 
must have a competent knowledge 
not only of Greek, but of the world 
and of the stage. We are quite 
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aware that the world of Athens 
was not our world, nor the stage of 
Athens our stage ; but the only way 
to understand either is to keep a 
fast hold of those principles which 
are permanent both in dramatic art 
and in human nature. For our 
own part, if we had to read Enuri- 
pides’ Medea with a pupil of any 
westhetic faculty, we would rather 
that he should once go and see 
Mdlle. Titiens’ impersonation of 
Medea at the opera, than that he 
should read the Theatre of the 
Greeks twenty times over. In like 
manner, the best of commentators 
on Homer is Mr. Kinglake describ- 
ing the combats of Balaclava. 
But to return to Aristophanes : his 
plays have, besides their general 
quality of Attic comedy, though 
much is already involved in that, a 
peculiar and transcendent quality, 
which can be best expressed by a 
desperate anachronism. He was a 
consummate Pantagruelist. There- 
fore, no translator can hope to deal 
successfully with Aristophanes who 
has not in his own soul some sympa- 
thetic spark of Pantagruelism. A 
recent essayist has indeed attempt- 
ed to contrast the large serenity of 
Aristophanes with the medieval 
grotesqueness of Rabelais. We 
confess that we do not see how the 
distinction can be supported with- 
out assuming as an axiomatic prin- 
ciple of criticism that everything 
Greek—or Hellenic, as it is now 
the fashion to say—must be serene. 
Dionysus at the gates of Hades 
seems to us neither more nor less 
serene than Panurge in the ship- 
wreck. And, on the other hand, 
Rabelais, though he has nothing to 
match the lyrical fancy of Aristo- 
phanes, has many passages of 
stately or joyous beauty, which 
stand out in fine relief against the 
general buffoonery: while, in the 
ideal of life set forth by the educa- 
tion of Gargantua the classical 
element is at least as prominent as 
the medieval. But the essence of 
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Pantagruelism is bound to no time 
or place (though to the Aryan 
races possibly it is): Rabelais 
created the name, but not the thing. 
The man, then, who would 
wortbily expound Aristophanes 
must be a scholar, a man of the 
world, an artist, and a Pantagru- 
elist. Without undue disparage- 
ment to the solid good intentions of 
Cumberland, the somewhat diffuse 
zeal of Mitchell, or the daring eccen- 
tricities of Walsh, we may safely 
assert that no English scholar be- 
side Hookham Frere has come to 
the task with all these qualifications. 
And yet these are but preliminaries : 
for the difficulties to be encountered 
in detail are such that we could not 
give an adequate notion of them 
without writing a separate essay. 
As Droysen remarks, in the pre- 
face to his own excellent version, it 
is only the smallest obstacle in the 
translator’s way that Aristophanes 
presents every difficulty to be met 
with elsewhere in an exaggerated 
degree. <A few of the special diffi- 
culties which throw these, great as 
they are, into the shade may be just 
mentioned. First, there are num- 
berless passing allusions which have 
to be clearly apprehended, if possible 
—which frequently it is not—and 
then made intelligible to modern 
readers. Then, there are parodies 
of every kind of serious poetry, so 
that the translator must be pre- 
pared to reproduce the epic, tragic, 
and lyric styles, as well as the comic 
dialogue. Then, there are occasional 
flights of real poetry, which, by 
themselves, would make a reputa- 
tion, demanding another and quite 
different sympathy and faculty. 
Moreover, there is the almost impos- 
sible duty of giving some glimpse 
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of the characteristic license of the 
Old Comedy, and yet keeping 
within even the extremest limits 
permitted to the literature of the 
present day. 

There is no preface or formal in- 
troduction to Frere’s four plays ; but 
happily he found occasion to pro- 
duce, in the Quarterly Review, under 
pretence of a criticism on Mitchell’s 
translation, an exposition of the 
principles on which he himself pro- 
ceeded, and a specimen of his own 
work. There can be no better com- 
panion than this essay for anyone 
who wishes to heighten his appre- 
ciation of Aristophanes, whether in 
Frere’s translation or in the original. 
It is written altogether in a positive 
and constructive spirit. Frere knew 
the difficulties of the undertaking 
well enough; but, instead of dwell- 
ing on them, he sought to deter- 
mine the points of vantage by using 
which they might best be overcome. 
The key-note of his discussion is 
the existence of certain general and 
permanent qualities in the Aristo- 
phanic comedy which are capable of 
being communicated to audiences of 
all ages and countries. He first 
fixes the leading idea of this kind of 
dramatic art: which it is all the 
more necessary to do as no satis- 
factory parallel can be found for it 
on the modern stage. The ‘Old 
Attic Comedy,’ he says, ‘ was a 
grave, humorous, impossible, GREAT 
uie!’! This estimate coincides in 
substance with Heine’s Weltver- 
nichtungsidee; but, if less brilliant 
in expression, shows, we think, a 
more just and penetrating insight. 
It takes account of the consistency 
which never deserts Aristophanes’ 
invention, even in his wildest 
extravagance. 





’ This at once makes plain what a gulf there is between the Attic Comedy and modern 
burlesque, which of these three conditions fulfils only that of being impossible. The 
best modern comedy, again, is grave and humorous, but possible. There are nearer 
analogies in a work where one would not look for them at first sight, namely Faust. 
Decided Aristophanic tendencies are visible in Homunculus and in the two Walpurgis 
Nights, and even in that introduction of all kinds of extraneous matter which is made 


a reproach to the Second Part. 
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Frere goes on to show how the 
kernel of the Great Lie may be picked 
out in each case: that is, how the 
motives of the several plays, unac- 
countably odd as they may seem at 
first, can be traced to the embodi- 
ment by the poet’s imagination of 
some train of thought which might 
quite naturally occur in every-day 
conversation. Thus he shows how 
the idea of the Acharnians may 
have arisen: 


The origin of the Acharne is simpler. 
Let us suppose an honest, warm-tempered 
man obliged (as many were at the time), 
like Diczeopolis in this play, to abandon his 
landed property to destruction, and to 
take refuge in the town—we may suppose 
that he would be likely to express his feel- 
ings nearly in this way :— 

‘If our great politicians, and your lead- 
ing people here, in Athens, choose to waste 
the public treasure in embassies and expe- 
ditions, that is their own affair; but I do 
not see what right they have to bring down 
a Peloponnesian army to drive me out of 
my farm: there’s no quarrel that we 
country-people ever had with them to my 
knowledge—we should all be glad enough 
to let-alone for let-alone—for my part, if 
these enemies of ours (as they call them) 
would allow me to live on my farm, and 
buy and sell as I used to do, I'd give ‘em 
up all the money I’m worth, and thank ’em 
into the bargain—and I'd go there to- 
morrow :—but as for our Statesmen, I'm 
persuaded if a Deity were to come down 
from Heaven, on purpose to propose a 
Peace to them, they would never listen to 
him,’ 

We have here a natural and passionate 
form of expression, which, uttered in the 
hearing of a poet such as Aristophanes, 
was sufficient to suggest the plot of the 
Acharne and the scene of the Demigod 
Amphitheus; the rest of the play, with all 
its wild and fanciful circumstances, being, 
in fact, nothing more than a whimsical 
exemplification of the first supposition ; 
namely, that a private citizen had suc- 
eeeded in concluding and maintaining a 
separate peace. 

A natural consequence of the fun- 
dament il idea of the Aristophanic 
drama as rightly conceived by Frere 
is, as he proceeds to point out, a 
great reality of detail in the dia- 
logue, the perpetual contrast of 
which reality with the utter impos- 
sibility of the motive constitutes no 
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small part of the charm. Shades 
of character are marked, little inci- 
dents worked out, and the dramatic 
propriety of situations studiously ob- 
served, in a world otherwise turned 
upside down and inside out, to the 
utter despair and confusion of com- 
mon sense. 

Such is Frere’s view of the matter 
to be dealt with. As to the manner 
of treatment, he divides translators, 
according to two prevailing ten- 
dencies, into two classes: the Faith- 
ful and the Spirited. The Faithful 
translator is he who strives to 
reproduce, not the effect of his au- 
thor’s style, but the style itself. Of 
this kind is the translation of Ari- 
stophanes by Voss, which copies, 
with over-faithful. adherence to the 
letter, the metres, the phrases, the 
local allusions, and even obscurities 
of the original ; insomuch that one 
may still doubt whether a German 

reader, not knowing Greek, would 
in many places be able to make 
anything of it at all. But any such 
close imitation of style, however 
perfectly executed, almost neces- 
sarily destroys the illusion which 
the translator seeks to produce. 
‘The translation might be admira- 
ble, but the reader would be con- 
stantly reminded that he was read- 
ing an admirable translation.’ 

The Spirited translator is he 
who rushes into the other extreme, 
and replaces the special points 
which have ceased to be intelligible 
without a disproportionate amount 
of explanation, by points more or 
less corresponding in general effect, 
and taken from our own immediate 
surroundings. This is in some re- 
spects a more tempting way than 
the other, but is even less satisfac- 
tory. For it requires exceeding 
skill to do the thing at all well, and 
at best the result, can be but a 
precarious and temporary success. 
After a few years the translator's 
equivalents will be as much out of 
date, and stand as much in need of 
a commentary, as the author’s own 
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language. Frere’s view of the two 
extremes, and of the mean which 
the ‘true and lawful translator’ 
should aim at preserving, is summed 
up in this paragraph : 

The original author who is addressing 
his contemporaries must of course make 
use of phrases according to their conven- 
tional import; he will likewise, for the 
sake of immediate effect, convey his general 
observations in the form of local or even 
personal allusion. It is the office, we pre- 
sume, of the Translator to represent the 
forms of language according to the intention 
with which they are employed; he will 
therefore in his translation make use of the 
phrases in his own language, to which 
habit and custom have assigned a similar 
conventional import, taking care, however, 
to avoid those which, from their form or 
any other cireumstances, are connected with 
associations exclusively belonging to mo- 
dern manners; he will likewise, if he is 
capable of executing his task upon a philo- 
sophie principle, endeavour to resolve the 
personal and local allusions into the genera, 
of which the local or personal variety em- 
ployed by the original author is merely the 
accidental type ; and to reproduce them in 
one of those permanent forms which are 
connected with the universal and immutable 
habits of mankind. 


This will sufficiently explain the 
spirit in which Frere undertook the 


work. He looks to the broad effect, 
and does not fritter away his energy 
in anxious manipulation of impos- 
sible details. He holds fast to the 
permanent type underlying the 
transitory peculiarities. The person- 
ages of Aristophanes, as he rightly 
observes, are almost always gene- 
ralised ; the caricature contained in 
the main action is generic, while 
the strictly personal satire is mostly 
found in collateral remarks. Even 
when real persons are brought on 
the stage, the poet prefers to treat 
them as representatives of a class: 
so much so, that’matters in their 
individual history, comic enough in 
themselves, which we know from 
other sources, are deliberately passed 
over. Thus the main features of the 
Aristophanic characters are in great 
measure independent of the minuter 
touches which defy verbal transla- 
tion, and are often puzzles to verbal 


criticism. But while on this side 
something has to be omitted, it is 
more than balanced by what has to 
be supplied. As a rule we look 
with suspicion on a translator who 
permits himself much expansion. 
But here, where the mere words 
are often hardly to be understood 
without realising the action which 
accompanied them, and where the 
object is to awake in an English 
reader some semblance of the lively 
impression made by the original 
performance on the stage, a greater 
latitude must be allowed than in 
ordinary cases. Frere successfully 
defends the amount of liberty he 
has taken: ‘ the text of the origmal,’ 
he says, ‘is not the original—it is 
the text of the original, and nothing 
more; it contains the original al- 
ways potentialiter, but not always 
actualiter, The true actual Origi- 
nal, which the ancient dramatic 
poets had in view, and upon the 
success of which their hopes of ap- 
plause and popularity were founded, 
consisted in the entire performance 
as exhibited, and in the dialogue 
as represented, by actors trained 
and disciplined under the imme- 
diate direction of the author him- 
self.’ Again, ‘the original author 
made use of a sort of comic short- 
hand,’ asit is happily expressed afew 
lines lower down. The Athenian 
spectator had the key to this, but the 
English reader has not; and there- 
fore it is no more than carrying out 
the intention of the author to make 
himself understood if one adds in 
words for the reader some portion 
of that which was added by stage 
effect and personal knowledge of 
the events of the day for the spec- 
tator. 

With respect to the lofty political 
wisdom and moral aims sometimes 
attributed to Aristophanes, Frere 
says but little, and what he does 
say is cautiously moderate. His 
own part in the Anti-Jacobin must 
have given him singular opportu- 
nities for forming a sound judgment 
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on the amount of meaning to be 
attached to political satire. No 
man would be more likely to see 
by instinctive sympathy when a 
serious opinion was to be looked 
for under the mask of burlesque, 
and when such a search is likely to 
lead to nothing but elaborate tri- 
fling. On this account especially 
it is to be regretted that he did not 
deal with the Clouds; for the vexed 
questions of what was really meant 
by the caricature of Socrates in 
that play, and what were in truth 
the personal relations of Aristo- 
phanes to Socrates, could not have 
failed to receive considerable light 
from him. He seems, on the whole, 
disposed to find earnest intentions 
in the main outlines of Aristo- 
phanes’ fancies; but he certainly 
does not go so far as to set him up 
for a censor of morals, and a 
preacher of righteousness to his 
perverse fellow-citizens.' Our space 
does not allow of extracts from the 
play. 

This much being premised—per- 
haps too much, for it is assuredly 
better to read Aristophanes than to 
talk about him—we proceed to give 
some specimens of the pieces trans- 
lated by Frere in their order. The 
plot of the Acharnians has already 
been sufficiently described. 

The Knights is perhaps the best 
known of those translated by Frere, 
and we may pass over it rather 
rapidly. Wedo not ourselves think 
it by any means a complete specimen 
of Aristophanes’ genius. There is 
no variety of interest in the action, 
which in fact is little more than a 
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duel of slang between the Paphla- 
gonian and the Sausage-seller. A 
poet like Aristophanes cannot but 
suffer by confining his genius within 
the limits of a party pamphlet. We 
fail to find here either the purely 
comic dash of the Acharnians, or 
the play of many-sided fancy which 
makes the Birds, the Frogs, and 
parts of the Clouds so delightful. 
Frere’s exposition of the Dramatis 
Persone may suffice to revive the 
outline of the Knights in our reader’s 
memory. It is interesting to see 
in this that Frere, a man whose 
taste was classical and refined above 
suspicion, did not think it a note 
(note we believe is the correct word) 
of refined and classical criticism 
to despise Dickens’s creations as 
vulgar :— 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Demus.—A personification of the Athe- 
nian people, the John Bull of Athens, a testy, 
selfish, suspicious old man, a tyrant to his 
slaves, with the exception of one (a new 
acquisition), the Paphlagonian—Cleon, by 
whom he is cajoled and governed. 

Nicias and ] The two most fortunate 
Demosthenes. \ and able generals of the 
republic, of very opposite characters; the 
one cautious and superstitious in the ex- 
treme; the other a blunt, hearty, resolute, 
jolly fellow, a very decided lover of good 
wine. These two, the servants of the public, 
are naturally introduced as the slaves of 
Demus. After complaining of the ill- 
treatment to which they are subject in 
consequence of their master’s partiality to 
his newly-purchased slave, the Paphlago- 
nian, they determine to supplant him, which 
they effect in conformity to the directions 
of a secret Oracle, in which they find it 
predicted that the Tanner (i.e. Cleon the 
Paphlagonian) shall be superseded by a 
person of meaner occupation and lower 
character. 


? Droysen (in the preface to his translation of the Birds) has some good remarks on 
this point: ‘It is the fashion to give credit to the Old Comedy, and to Aristophanes in 


particular, for being extremely patriotic, noble, and edifying . . 
deep political insight and moral tendencies. 
his plays is enough to convince one that it is not so. 


. to find in his Comedy 
A single impartial reading of one of 
One must at once admit that, 


to say the least of it, he used very doubtful means towards these moral ends: chastising 
calumniators with calumny, combating the impudence of demagogues with greater excess 
of impudence, constantly profane while he complained of the decay of religion, and 
revelling in boundless immorality while he moralises on its increase; he has to thank 
the very vices he pillories for the attractiveness and brilliancy of his work.’ This oppo- 
sition to the high moral view of Aristophanes is furtber explained and justified in his 


preface to the Clouds. 
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Cleon.— The Tanner (as he is called from 
his property consisting in a leather mdnu- 
factory) or the Paphlagonian (a nickname, 
applied in ridicule of his mode of speaking, 
from the word paphlazo, to foam) has been 
already described. He is represented as a 
fawning, obsequious slave, insolent and 
arrogant to all except his master, the terror 
of his fellow-servants, 

A Sausage-seller (whose name, Agora- 
eritus, ‘so called from the Agora where I 
got my living,’ is not declared till towards 
the conclusion of the play) is the person 
announced by the Oracle, as ordained by 
fate, to baffle the Paphlagonian, and to 
supersede him in the favour of his master. 
His breeding and education are described as 
having been similar to that of the younger 
Mr. Weller, in that admirable and most 
unvulgar exhibition of vulgar life, the 
Pickwick Papers. Finally, after a long 
struggle, his undaunted vulgarity and 
superior dexterity are crowned with de- 
served success. He supplants the Paphla- 
gonian, and is installed in the supreme 
direction of the old gentleman's affairs. 


Frere supposes that on Cleon’s 
first entrance the recognition of him 
by the audience was aided by ‘his 
habitual boisterous oath, and a 
slangish use of the dual.’ This is 
at v. 235 :— 


obror ua Tovs Bddexa Ocods Katphoetorv 

étih ’m To Shum EvydpmvuTtow mara, 

rout rl Spa Td Xadnidixdy wortpioy ; 

odbc to0’ brws ob Xadnidéas Gl aoraror. 

amovcic@ov, &ro0avetaboy, & mia- 
pwrdtw. 


Here we think the translator 
allowed his imagination to run 
away with him. We do not know 
of any evidence that Cleon talked 
more slang than other people ; we 
do know that he habitually spoke to 
an extremely fastidious audience, 
and that Thucydides, who says all 
the harm of him he well can in a 
short compass, casts no doubt what- 
ever on his real power as a speaker. 
Nor are we aware that the frequent 
use of the dual was slangish. It 
had almost dropped out of ordinary 
conversation, and we should expect 
any parade of it to be remarked on, 
if at all, as a pedantic affectation of 
correctness. 

We take another passage, which 
is interesting for the satire on the 
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tendency of the Athenian demo- 
cracy (not unlike more recent real: 
or nominal Republics) towards 
chronic terror of treason and con- 
spiracy :— 


CHORUS. 


O thou, the saviour of the state, with joy 
and admiration ! 
We contemplate your happy fate and future 
exaltation, 
Doom’d with the trident in your hand to 
reign in power and glory, 
In full career to domineer, to drive the world 
before ye ; 
To raise with ease and calm the seas, and 
also raise a fortune, 
While distant tribes, with gifts and bribes, 
to thee will be resorting. 
Keep your advantage, persevere, attack 
him, work him, bait him, 
You'll over-bawl him, never fear, and out- 
vociferate him. 
Cleon. You'll not advance; you've not 
a chance, good people, of prevailing ; 
Recorded facts, my warlike acts, will muzzle 
you from railing ; 
As long as there remains a shield, of all 
the trophy taken 
At Pylos, I can keep the field, unterrified, 
unshaken. 
S. 8. Stop there a bit, don’t triumph 
yet,—those shields afford a handle 
For shrewd surmise; and it implies a trea- 
sonable scandal; 
That there they're placed, all strapt and 
braced, ready prepared for action ; 
A plot it is! a scheme of his! a project of 
the faction! 
—Dear Demus, he, most wickedly, with 
villanous advisement, 
Prepares a force, as his resource, against 
your just chastisement : 
—The curriers and the tanners all, with 
sundry crafts of leather, 
Young lusty fellows, stout and tall, you see 
them leagued together ; 
And there beside them there abide cheese- 
mongers bold and hearty, 
Who with the grocers are allied to join the 
tanners’ party. 
—Then if you turn your oyster eye, with 
ostracising look, 
Those his allies will from the pegs those 
very shields unhook : 
Rushing outright, at dark midnight, with 
insurrection sudden, 
To seize perforce the public stores, with all 
your meal and pudden. 
Dem. Well I declare! the straps are 
there! O what a deep, surprising, 
Uncommon rascal! What a plot the wretch 
has been devising ! 


Next comes the Birds, the richest 
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in fancy of all Aristophanes’ plays, 
and the most difficult to find a defi- 
nite interpretation for, notwithstand- 
ing Siivern’s ingenious hypothesis 
about the Sicilian expedition. As 
before, we quote from Frere’s Dra- 
matis Persone as the best and 
simplest introduction :— 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Peisthetairus, an Athenian citizen, but 
disgusted with his own country, starts on 
his travels, proposing to seek his fortune in 
the kingdom of the Birds. He is repre- 
sented as the essential man of business and 
ability, the true political adventurer; the 
man who directs everything and everybody ; 
who is never in the wrong, never at a loss, 
never at rest, never satisfied with what has 
been done by others, uniformly successful 
in his operations. He maintains a constant 
ascendancy, or if he loses it for a moment, 
recovers it immediately. 

Euelpides, a simple, easy-minded droll 
companion, his natural follower and adhe- 
rent, as the Merry Andrew is of the Moun- 
tebank. It will be seen that, like the Merry 
Andrew, he interposes his buffoonish com- 
ments on the grand oration delivered by his 
master, 

Epops, King of the Birds; formerly 
Tereus, King of Thrace, but long ago, 
according to the records of mythology, 
transformed into a Hoopoe. He appears as 
the courteous, dignified sovereign of a pri- 
mitive uncivilised race, whom he is desirous 
to improve: he gives a gracious reception 
to strangers arriving from a country more 
advanced in civilisation; and adopts the 
projects of aggrandisement suggested to him 
by Peisthetairus. 

The Chorus of Birds, his subjects, retain, 
on the contrary, their hereditary hatred 
and suspicion of the human race; they are 
ready to break out into open mutiny against 
their king, and to massacre his foreign 
(human) advisers upon thespot. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that they can be pre- 
vailed upon to hear reason, and attend to 
the luminous exposition of Peisthetairus. 
His harangue has the effect of conciliating 
and convincing them; his projects are 
adopted without a dissentient voice. War 
is not immediately declared against the 
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gods, but a sort of Mexican blockade is 
established by proclamation. 

Prometheus, A malcontent deity, the 
ancient patron of the human race, still re- 
taining a concealed attachment to the de- 
posed dynasty of Saturn. He comes over 
secretly with intelligence, which Peisthe- 
tairus avails himself of, and which proves 
ultimately decisive of the subjugation of 
the gods. 


These are the principal characters : 
there are many others, but they 
explain themselves sufficiently as 
they appear. We take up the dia- 
logue at the point where Peisthe- 
tairus suggests his grand plan to the 
Hoopoe :— 


Hoo. By the earth and all its springs? 
spripges and nooses !! 
Odds, nets and snares! this is the cleverest 
notion : 
And I could find it in my heart to venture, 
If the other Birds agree to the proposal. 
Peis. But who must state it to them? 
Hoo. You yourself, 
They'll understand ye, I found them mere 
barbarians, 
Sut living here a length of time amongst 
them, 
I have taught them to converse and speak 
correctly? 
Peis, How will you summon them ? 
Hoo. That's easy enough; 
I'll just step into the thicket here hard by, 
And call my Nightingale. She'll summon 
them. 
And when they hear her voice, I promise 
you 
You'll see them all come running here 
pell mell.* 
Peis. My dearest, best of Birds! don't 
lose a moment, 
I beg, but go directly into the thicket ; 
Nay, don’t stand here, go call your Night- 
ingale, [ Exit Hooper. 


Sone from behind the scenes, supposed to be 
sung ly the Hoopoe. 
Awake! awake! 
Sleep no more, my gentle mate ! 
With your tiny tawny bill 
Wake the tuneful echo shrill, 
On vale or hill; 


‘ The Hoopoe’s exclamation and oath are in the original, as they are here repre- 
sented, exactly in the style of Bob Acres! 

* The characteristic impertinence of a predominant people, considering their own 
language as that which ought to be universally spoken. 

*A female performer on the flute, a great favourite of the public and with the 
poet, after a long absence from Athens engaged to perform in this play, which was 
exhibited with an unusual recklessness of expense. 
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Or in her airy rocky seat, 
Let her listen and repeat 
The tender ditty that you tell, 
The sad lament, 
The dire event, 
To luckless Itys that befel. 
Thence the strain 
Shall rise again, 
And soar amain, 
Up to the lofty palace gate, 
Where mighty Apollo sits in state 
In Jove's abode, with his ivory lyre, 
Hymning aloud to the heavenly quire ; 
While all the gods shall join with thee 
In a celestial symphony. 
[A solo on the flute supposed to be the 
Nightingale’s call, 
Peis. Oh, Jupiter! the dear delicious 
bird! 


With what a lovely tone she swells and falls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air. 
Eu. Hist ! 
Peis. 
Eu. 
Peis. 
Eu. 


What ? 
Be quiet, can’t ye! 
What's the matter ? 
The Hoopoe is just preparing for a 
song. 
Hoo, Hoop! hoop! 
Come in a troop, 
Come at a call, 
One and all, 
Birds of a feather, 
All together. 
All the feathered airy nation, 
Birds of every size and station, 
Are convened in convocation. 
For an envoy queer and shrewd 
Means to address the multitude, 
And submit to their decision 
A surprising proposition, 
For the welfare of the state. 
Come in a flurry, 
With a hurry, scurry, 
Hurry to the meeting and attend to the 
ho 


The notes are Frere’s own: the 
explanation as to the introduction 
of the nightingale being made such 
a marked point rests, as far as 
we know, solely on his own con- 
jecture; but if the conjecture does 
not carry positive conviction, we 
are at all events glad to have it. 
Suggestions of this kind are per- 
haps more likely to add to our 
general understanding of Aristo- 
phanes, than the minutie of modern 
Atticism : not that we wish to de- 
precate the importance of verbal 
accuracy in dealing with the text; 
without which there is no security 
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against the most fair-seeming ex- 
planations proving to be mere castles 
in the air. Later in the play is 
another conjecture equally inge- 
nious, but, we think, far-fetched. 
The preparations made by Peisthe- 
tairus for a sacrifice, in honour of 
his newly-founded city in the clouds, 
are supposed to ridicule a real sa- 
crifice which some dramatist had 
recently introduced on the stage. 
There are two objections to this: 
the thing is by means probable in 
itself, according to what is known 
of Athenian stage management; and 
if Aristophanes had intended an 
allusion to anything of the kind, it 
would naturally have been much 
more distinct. The great choral 
song of the Birds (the ‘Parabasis’) 
is one of the most admirable things 
in Aristophanes, and we imagine 
that Frere’s translation of it, in 
which the beauty and spirit of the 
original are wonderfully reproduced, 
has been often quoted. But one 
cannot resist the temptation to 
quote it again :— 


Ye Children of Man! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly calamitous creatures of clay! 
Attend tothe words of the Sovereign Birds, 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air) 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful 
eye, 
Your Pe of misery, labour, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late with a mighty 
debate, 
A profound speculation about the creation, 
And organical life, and chaotical strife, 
With various notions of heavenly motions, 
And rivers and oceans, and valleys and 
mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on 


high, 

And stars in the sky . . . We propose by- 
and-by, 

(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all 
clear. 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a 

dunce, 

When his doubts are explain’d and ex- 

pounded at once. 


Before the creation of AZther and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
NW 
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In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 

Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there 

Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 

But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm : 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 

Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 

By Night the primeval in secresy laid— 

A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 

Was brooded and hatch’d, till time came 


about, 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

In rapture and light exulting and bright, 

Sparkling and florid, with stars in his fore- 
head, 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and 
flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly fur- 
nish'd 

To range his dominions on glittering 
pinions, 

All golden and azure, and blooming and 
burnish’d. 


Before we take leave of the Birds, 
we cite the episode of Meton the 
astronomer. It is a fair specimen 
of the incidents which occupy the 
latter part of the play, and it shows 
the attitude assumed by Aristo- 
phanes towards physical science, 
which those modern critics who are 
bent on finding moral and political 
wisdom in every scene of his co- 
medies explain as best they may. 
The usual method is to lump 
together the astronomers, the 
sophists, Socrates, Euripides, de- 
mocracy, and generally whatever 
Aristophanes mocks at, that is to 
say, everything and everybody of 
much note in Athenian society, as 
having been all in a conspiracy to 
corrupt the primitive simplicity of 
an imaginary golden age by ‘ per- 
nicious quackery:’ Aristophanes 
being the one wise, patriotic, and 
moral citizen who saw clearly that 
Athens was on the way to ruin. It 
seems to us hardly worth while to 
set down Socrates and Plato as 
pernicious quacks in order to enjoy 
whatever satisfaction may be de- 
rived from taking all Aristophanes’ 
fun for gospel. If it should occur 
nowadays to Punch to produce a 
picture, adorned with ludicrous cir- 
cumstances, of Mr. Lockyer, with 
his spectroscopes and so forth, ob- 
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serving eclipses in the Mountains of 
the Moon or other convenient re- 
gion, we should not conclude that 
Mr. Tenniel or the editors supposed 
him to be plotting the overthrow 
of the Monarchy, though there is 
no knowing what may happen some 
day, when the volumes of Punch 
shall become, in the hands of grave 
and learned persons, priceless ma- 
terial for history. But Meton and 
Peisthetairus shall speak for them- 
selves, and the reader may judge of 
the moral purpose of the dialogue 
at his own discretion :— 


Meton the Astronomer appears, encumbered 
with a load of mathematical instrumenis, 
which are disposed about his person. He 
advances with short steps, a straight back, 
and his chin in the air, modifying, by what 
he conceives to be a tone of condescendin 
familiarity, a manner of habitual self- 
importance. 


Met. I’m come, you see, to join you, 
eis. (aside.) (Another plague !) 
For what? What’s your design? ‘Your 

plan, your notion ? 
Your scheme,— your apparatus, — your 
equipment, 

Your outfit? What's the meaning of it all? 
Met. I mean to take a geometrical plan 
Of your atmosphere—to allot it, and sur- 

vey it 
In a scientific form. 
Peis. In the name of heaven ! 
Who are yeand what? What name? What 
manner of man ? 
Met, Who am I and what? Meton’s my 
name, well known 
In Greece, and in the village of Colonos. 
Peis. (going up to him and pulling them 
about). But tell me, pray ; 
—these implements, these articles, 
What are they meant for ? 
Met. These are—ZJnstruments ! 
An atmospheric geometrical scale. 
First, you must understand, that the 
atmosphere 
Is form’d,—in a manner,—altogether,— 
partly, 
In the fashion of a furnace, or a funnel; 
I take this circular arc, with the move- 
able arm, 
And so, by shifting it round, till it coincides 
At the angle—you understand me ? 
Peis. Not in the least. 
Met, (With animation and action illustra- 
tive of the proposed plan.) 
. . « L obtain a true division, with the 
quadrature 
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Of the equilateral circle. Here, I trace 
Your market place, in the centre, with the 
streets,— 


Converging inwards,—and the roads diverg- 
ing— 
From the circular wall, without—like solar 


rays 
From the cizenlae cireumference of the Sun. 
Peis, (In a pretended soliloquy; then 
calling to him with a tone of mystery 
and alarm.) 
Another Thales! absolutely, a Thales !— 
Meton ! 
Met. (startled.) Why, what’s the matter? 
Peis, You're aware, 
That I’ve a regard for you. Take my ad- 
vice ; 
Don't be seen hero—Withdraw yourself ; 
abscond ! 
Met. Oh bless me! 
Peis, Did not I tell you, and give 
you warning ? 
Get out, you coxcomb, find out by your 
Geometry, 
The road you came, and measure it back 
you'd best. 
[Exit Meton. 


The Frogs is the most literary 
of Aristophanes’ plays, and for that 
reason, perhaps, the most enter- 
taining to modern readers. The 
main interest of the piece is the 
contest for poetical supremacy be- 
tween the shades of Adschylus and 
Euripides. Sophocles does not ap- 
pear; his absence is accounted for 
with sufficient dramatic plausibility, 
the real reason for it being that the 
style of his tragedies does not 
afford salient points for a parodist. 
The arbiter is Dionysus, who comes 
down to Hades with the intention 
of bringing back Euripides, but 
ends by changing his mind and 
taking Aschylus, The argument 
between the two poets is intro- 
duced by a very peculiar and high- 
flown speech of the Chorus :— 

CHORUS, 


The full-mouthed master of the tragic 
ulre, 


4 ‘ 
We shall behold him foam with rage and ire; 


' The original is in four stanzas. One of them in D 


show the form :— 
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—Confronting in the list 

His eager, shrewd, sharp-toothed antago- 

nist. 

Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl’d 

And huge invectives will be hurl’d, 

Superb and supercilious, 
Atrocious, atrabilious, 

With furious gesture and with lips of foam, 

And lion crest unconscious of the comb; 

Erect with rage—his brow’s impending 

gloom, 

O’ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze, 
The opponent, dexterous and wary, 

Will fend and parry : 

While masses of conglomerated phrase, 
Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 
With indignation frantic, 

And strength and force gigantic, 
Are desperately sped 
At his devoted head— 

Then in different style 

The touchstone and the file, 

And subtleties of art 

In turn will play their part; 

Analysis onl rule, 

And every modern tool ; 

With critic scratch and scribble, 

And nice invidious nibble ; 

Contending for the important choice, 

A vast expenditure of human voice! 


The effect of the diction is well 
given by Frere; that of the metre 
could hardly be represented in 
English.' After a little skirmish. 
ing, Euripides makes his attack on 
the inflated manner of Alschylus, 
and sets forth his own merits by 
contrast. It ought not to be need- 
ful to observe that we have here 
not the real Euripides giving his 
estimate of Alschylus and himself, 
but a creature of Aristophanes. 
But the critics have been so anxious 
to intercept the grain of salt which 
the reader’s common sense would 
naturally bring to this representa- 
tion, that the observation may be 


not wholly superfluous. Euripides 
proceeds thus :— 


—Then having dragg’d and drawl'd along, 
half-way to the conclusion, 

He foisted in a dozen words of noisy bois- 
terous accent, 


roysen’s version will serve to 


Furchtbar grollen im Inneren wird der gewaltige Donuren, ae 
Sieht er den stichelgeschwitzigen Feind zum Kampf der Entscheidung 
Spitzen den Zahn ; ja, er wird in entsetzlicher Wildheit 

Rollen seiner Augen Gluth ! 
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With lofty plumes and shaggy brows, 
mere bugbears of the language, 
That no man ever heard before. 
Alas! Alas! 
B. (To ZEschylus.) Have done there! 
Eu. He never used a simple word. 
B. (To ischylus.) Don’t grind your 
teeth so strangely. 
Zu. But ‘Bulwarks and Scamanders’ 
and ‘Hippogrifs and Gorgons.’ 
‘On burnish’d shields emboss’d in brass ;’ 
bloody, remorseless phrases 
— nobody could understand. 
Well, I confess, for my part, 
I a to keep awake at night, with guesses 
and conjectures 
To think what kind of foreign bird he 
meant by griffin-horses. 
2s. A figure on the heads of ships; 
you goose, you must have seen them. 
B. Well, from the likeness, I declare, I 
took it for Eruxis.' 
Eu. So! Figures from the heads of ships 
are fit for tragic diction. 
2s. Well then—thou paltry wretch, ex- 
plain. What were your own devices? 
Bu, Not: stories about filying-stags, like 
yours, and griffin-horses ; 
Nor terms nor images derived from tap’stry 
Persian hangings. 
When I receiv’d the muse from you I 
found her puff’d and pamper’d,? 
With pompous sentences and terms, a 
cumbrous huge virago. 
My first attention was applied to make 
her look genteelly ; 
And bring her to a slighter shape by dint 
of lighter diet : 
I fed her with plain household phrase, and 
cool familiar salad, 
With water-gruel episode, with sentimen- 
tal jelly, 
With moral mincemeat; till at length I 
brought her into compass ; 
Cephisophon, who was my cook, contrived 
to make them relish. 
I kept my plots distinct and clear, and, to 
prevent confusion, 
My leading characters rehears’d 
pedigrees for prologues. 
3, 'Twas well, at least, that you forbore 
to quote your own extraction. 
Eu. From the first opening of the scene, 
all persons were in action ; 
The master spake, the slave replied, the 
women, young and old ones 
All had their equal share of talk— 


their 
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Come, then, stand forth and 
tell us, 
What forfeit less than death is due for such 
an innovation ? 
Eu. I did it upon principle from demo- 
cratic motives. 
*B. Take care, my friend—upon that 
ground your footing is but ticklish. 
Eu. I taught these youths to speechify. 
Es. I say so too.— Moreover 
I say—that for the public oe ought 
to have been hanged first. 
Eu. The rules and forms of rhetoric,— 
the laws of composition, 
To prate—to state—and indebate to meet 
a question fairly : 
At a dead lift to turn and shift—to make a 
nice distinction. 
#3. I grant it all—I make it all—my 
ground of accusation. 
Eu. The whole in cases and concerns 
occurring and recurring 
At every turnand everyday, domestic and 
familiar, 
So that the audience, one and all, 
personal experience, 
Were competent to judge the piece and 
form a fair opinion 
Whether my scenes and sentiments agreed 
with truth and nature. 
I never took them by surprise to storm 
their understandings, 
With Memnons and Tydides’s 
rattle-trappings. 
Of battle-steeds and clattering shields to 
seare them from their senses ; 
But for a test (perhaps the best) our pupils 
and adherents 
May be distinguished instantly by person 
and behaviour ; 
His are Phormisius the rough, Meganetes 
the gloomy,‘ 
Hobgoblin-headed, trumpet-mouthed, grim- 
visaged, ugly-bearded ; 
But mine are Cleitophon the smooth,— 
Theramenes the gentle. 


In the last line but one Frere had 
to make four words of the two 
epithets : — 


cadmyyodoyxuTnvdda, 
CapkacpomirvoKdumrrat. ° 


&s, 


from 


and idle 


Droysen, with his more plastic 
German, is able to coin the equiva- 
lents— 


1 The scholiast informs us that he was eminent for ugliness. 

? Euripides speaks in the style of the basest of all occupations, the speculator in 
female slaves—the Leno of Terence. 

* The philosophic sect to which Euripides belonged were known to be hostile to the 
democracy. 

‘ Of these personages the Scholiast tells us that Phormisius wore a long beard, and 
affected to be formidable; and that Meganetes was a bold, rough soldier. 
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Trompetengrimmbartslanzenvolk, 
Zahnknirschefichtenbeuger. 


Then comes a dashing reply of 
Aischylus in long anapests, after 
which the parties fall to mutual 
parody. By far the best thing here 
is Aischylus’ travesty of Euripides’ 
later lyrical manner :— 


Such is your music. I shall now proceed 
To give a specimen of your monodies'— 


The Burlesque which follows admits of a 
tolerably close translation. 


O dreary shades of night! 
What phantoms of affright 
Have scared my troubled sense 
With saucer eyes immense ; 
And huge horrific paws 
With bloody claws! 
Ye maidens haste, and bring 
From the fair spring 
A bucket of fresh water ; whose clear stream 
May purify me from this dreadful dream ; 
But oh! my dream is out! 
Ye maidens search about ! 
O mighty powers of mercy, can it be; 
That Glyke, Glyke, she, 
(My friend and civil neighbour heretofore) 
Has robb’d my hen-roost of its feather’d 
store? 
With the dawn I was beginning 
Spinning, spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Unconscious of the meditated crime; 
Meaning to sell my yarn at market-time. 
Now tears alone are left me, 
My neighbour hath bereft me, 
Of all —of all—of all—all but a tear! 
Since he, my faithful trusty chanticleer 
Is flown—is flown !—Ils gone—is gone! 
—But, O ye nymphs of sacred Ida,* bring 
Torches and bows, with arrows on the 
string; 
And search around 
All the suspected ground : 
And thou, fair huntress of the sky ; 
Deign to attend, descending from on high— 
—While Hecate, with her tremendous torch, 
Even from the topmost garret to the porch 
Explores the premises with search exact, 
To find the thief and ascertain the fact— 


The half-dozen hexameters which 


* Monodies.—Verses sung by a single actor unaccompanied by the chorus. 
burlesque turns upon the faults of Euripides’ style, the false sublime—the vulgar 
pathetic; and impertinent supplications for divine assistance. 

_ * There is a similar invocation in the Lysistrata, where the dawdling Chorus, 
instead of going to put. out the fire, stand with buckets of water in their hands, praying 
to Minerva to bring more water. 


* The Translator had forgotten all but the hare-pies. 
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end the play are represented by 
English hexameters. The remarks 
prefixed to these show that Frere 
entertained good hope of the hex- 
ameter establishing itself in English 
poetry: a hope which, notwith- 
standing all the English hexameters 
(God help them!) that have been 
written since, we cannot consider 
as realised. 

The translation of the Peace, 
which closes the Aristophanicseries, 
is unfinished. We can extract only 
the last piece dictated by Frere, a 
gem in its kind, in spite of the 
unlucky hiatus in one line :— 


How sweet it is to see the new-sown corn- 
field fresh and even, . 

With blades just springing from the soil 
that only ask a shower from Heaven. 

There, while kindly rains are falling, indo- 
lently to rejoice, 

Till some worthy neighbour calling, cheers 
you with his hearty voice. 

Well, with weather such as this, let us hear, 
Trygeeus tell us 

What should you and I be doing? You're 
the king of us good fellows. 

Since it pleases Heaven to prosper your en- 
deavours, friend, and mine, 

Let us have a merry meeting, with some 
friendly talk and wine. 

In the vineyard there’s your lout, hoeing in 
the slop and mud— 

Send the wench and call him out, this: 
weather he can do no good. 

Dame take down two pints of meal, and do 
some fritters in your way ; 

Boil some grain and stir it in, and let us 
have those figs, I say. 

Send a servant to my house—any one that 
you can spare, 

; ‘ ‘ . ‘ pie of hare,® 

There should be four of them in all, if the 
cat has left them right ; 

We heard her racketing and tearing round 
the larder all last night. 

Boy, bring three of them to us—take the 
other to my father. 

Cut some myrtle for our garlands, sprigs in 
flower, or blossoms rather. 


The 
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Give a shout upon the way to Charinades 
our neighbonr, 


To.join our drinking bout to-day, since 
Heaven is pleased to bless our labour. 


The reconstruction of Theognis, 
in a poetical version of his remains, 
interwoven with a commentary, and 
the other Miscellaneous Pieces 
which occupy the rest of the second 
volume, must perforce be passed 
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over: but not without special men- 
tion of a brilliant fragment from 
Faust, which makes us strongly 
wish that Frere had taken in hand 
the whole play, or at any rate all 
the social scenes; and of some ex- 
tremely gracious and ingenious 
translations from Catullus, to our 
minds as unmistakably good as the 
Aristophanes. 
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THE STORY OF THE PRETENDED DE CAILLE. 


HILE the first act of the 
Tichborne drama was still in 
progress before Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill, the Times, following the 
example of the Month, gave its 
readers an abstract of the well- 
known case of Martin Guerre. Now 
that the curtain has fallen and the 
plot is disclosed to the audience, we 
intend to present the public with a 
narrative even more interesting in 
its details, and bearing a closer 
resemblance to the great trial which 
collapsed so suddenly but a short 
time ago. 

In Martin Guerre’s case it was 
never considered certain that he 
had died, even by those who denied 
the identity of the claimant with 
him, and the question was settled 
only by his actual re-appearance. 
But in the proceedings we are to 
examine the defendants’ case as- 
sumed that the son of Scipio de 
Caille was positively dead, just as in 
the Tichborne suit it was alleged 
that Roger had been lost in the 
Bella. As it was with Isaac de 
Caille, so in the modern case no one, 
even of those who asserted the 
claimant to be an impostor, thought 
that there was any chance of the 
real man ever coming forward, like 
Martin Guerre, to confront him, 
The one side said that the claimant 
was Roger Charles Tichborne, while 
the other side insisted that Roger 
was dead and that the claimant was 
probably Arthur Orton. The state 
of affairs in the trial of 1712 was 
very similar: one party maintained 
that the pretender was Isaac de 
Caille, but the defendants said he 
was really Pierre Mége, and brought 
forth proof that Isaac had died 
some years before. 

Martin Guerre’s case takes up 
forty-nine pages in the first volume 
of the Causes Célébres, edited by 
Gayot de Pitaval, at Paris, in 1739. 
But the case of the faux De Caille 


extends over no less than 314 pages 
in the second volume, and is gene- 
rally referred to by all French 
writers as the most remarkable 
case of disputed identity recorded 
in the legal annals of their country, 

Most people know that in 1685 
Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes by which Henry IV. had 
secured religious toleration and civil 
liberty to his Protestant subjects. 
At this period the professors of the 
reformed faith were harassed by the 
most unheard-of cruelties. After 
experiencing the horrors of ageneral 
dragonnade, the character of which 
has passed into a proverb, they 
found themselves deprived of their 
rights as French citizens and placed 
outside the protection of the law 
by a series of enactments almost 
without parallel in history. Their 
children were taken from them to 
be brought up in the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, their marriages were 
declared void, and their offspring 
branded as bastards; while, to com- 
plete the utter disorganisation of 
society which could not but follow 
such measures, it was enacted in 
1689 that the property of all Pro- 
testants who had left the kingdom 
on account of religion should be 
given to their nearest of kin who 
were Roman Catholics, Ruin or 
death, says Figuier, confiscation or 
the galleys, the infamous punish- 
ment of the gibbet, the terrible 
punishment of the stake—such were 
the penalties of that abominable 
code promulgated by the inflexible 
monarch who was enthroned at 
Versailles among his minions, his 
mistresses and his bastards, and 
who felt no pang of conscience, no 
sentiment of pity, in devoting to 
destruction hosts of his subjects 
innocent of any crime except the 
desire to worship God in their own 


way. 
One of the chief results of the 
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revocation was that more than five 
hundred thousand Protestants, the 
most industrious and valuable part 
of the nation, were forced to quit 
France for more tolerant countries. 
Some betook themselves to England, 
some to Holland, and othersto Swit- 
zerland. Among these last refugees 
was Scipio de Caille with his family. 
Scipio le Brun de Castellane, Seig- 
neur de Caille et de Rougon, was 
head of one of the chief families in 
his district of Provence, and usually 
lived at the little town of Manosque. 
In 1655 he married the Demoiselle 
Judith le Gouche de St. Etienne, 
who also belonged to the reformed 
religion, Five children were born 
to them, three boys and two girls. 
Two of the boys died in early youth: 
the one who survived was named 
Isaac. 

When Scipio de Caille was forced 
to expatriate himself by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, he 
went to live at Lausanne, in the 
canton of Berne. His wife had 


already died in 1679, and his family 
now consisted of his mother, his 
two daughters, and his son Isaac. 
One of the daughters died in 1686, 


and the grandmother in 1690. 
When the Royal Edict of 1689 ap- 
peared, a decree of the Parliament 
of Provence divided the property of 
the Sieur de Caille between Ma- 
dame Tardivi, a relation on his 
father’s side, and Anne le Gouche, 
his sister-in-law, who had married 
M. Rolland, advocate-general of the 
Parliament of Dauphiné. Isaac, the 
only surviving son of Scipio de 
Caille, died at Vevay on Febru- 
ary 15, 1696. Three years after- 
wards, in the month of March 
1699, a marine, who had served on 
board the galleys and was known 
by the name of Pierre Mége, arrived 
at Toulon and presented himself to 
M. Vauvray, the naval intendant, as 
Isaac, son of Scipio de Caille. 

His own account of himself, drawn 
from his original story and from an 
interrogation which he afterwards 
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underwent, was as follows:—He 
said that he had always been an 
object of aversion to his father, be- 
cause of his dislike to study and 
his leaning to the Roman Catholic 
religion ; that his father was con- 
stantly showing his hatred, and had 
maltreated him so sorely at Lau- 
sanne that he had frequently run 
away, but had always been brought 
back by one or other of his rela- 
tions happening to meet him on the 
road. However, with the aid of a 
servant, he managed, in the month 
of December 1690, to escape from 
his father’s house, after having 
taken forty louis d’or from his 
pockets during sleep, and, in order 
to satisfy his long-cherished design 
of embracing the Roman Catholic 
faith, he made his way towards 
Provence. War was then raging 
between France and Savoy, and he 
fell in with a detachment of Pied- 
montese soldiers who forced him to 
take service with them. He was 
soon afterwards captured by the 
troops of France and brought before 
Marshal Catinat, who, on hearing 
his tale, gave him a passport to go 
into his native country. On arriving 
at Nice he enlisted in the militia of 
Provence, but, wishing to conceal 
his name and birthplace, he passed 
under the name of Sans-Regret. 
When the militia were disbanded 
some eight months afterwards he 
went to Marseilles. Opposite the 
house where he lodged in that city 
lived a widow named Mége with 
her two daughters, Madeleine and 
Chretienne, and her daughter-in- 
law Honorade. Isaac learned that 
they had formerly been Protestants, 
and therefore without hesitation 
called upon them, saying that he 
professed the reformed faith, that 
he was the son of a very rich gentle- 
man, and might one day have it in 
his power to be of great service to 
them. He’was well received, and, 
confidence being soon established, 
he told them all his adventures, and 
learnt everything about their family 
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concerns. It appeared that Hono- 
rade Venelle, of Martigues, in Pro- 
vence, had married Pierre Mége, 
brother of Madeleine and Chreti- 
enne, and now believed herself a 
widow, since she had not heard of 
her husband for a very long time. 
He was a soldier, and had set out 
in 1690 with a detachment sent to 
Rochefort, but, being attacked by 
the falling-sickness, he received an 
immediate discharge. It was re- 
ported, said his wife, that he had 
then returned to Provence and had 
afterwards gone abroad in 1691; 
but since that time nothing had 
been heard of him, and his mother 
as well as the rest of his family 
believed him to be dead. Isaac saw 
here—at least so ran the claimant’s 
story—a sure plan for living quietly 
in France, secure from all pursuit. 
He therefore used with Honorade 
every persuasion which could touch 
her affection or raise her ambition, 
and was at last permitted to take 
the place of the husband she had 
lost. He was now regarded by 
everyone as Pierre Mége, and for 
two years received in that character 
a little income which belonged to 
his supposed wife, for which he gave 
the usual receipts. This income 
proved insufficient, and necessity 
suggested to him the means of pro- 
viding for his wants. 

He had learnt from his grand- 
mother to prepare medicines for the 
poor, and now conceived the idea 
of selling such medicines publicly. 
But his personal appearance and 
address were by no means prepos- 
sessing, so that he failed in his new 
business and was forced to become 
an assistant in a confectioner’s 
shop. Soon again, however, he 
took up his trade of quack-doctor 
and grew quite famous in the vil- 
lages round Marseilles. Wearied of 
this life he enlisted in 1695 as a 
soldier on the galleys, under the 
name of Pierre Mége, of Joucas, 
nicknamed Sans-Regret. Two years 
afterwards he was discharged and 


found himself in great straits. 
Misery determined him to accept 
employment as a bailiff’s officer, 
but the remembrance of his birth 
and name, so he said, made him 
blush at the thought of his present 
occupation, and he went to Toulon, 
where he found other work. In 
this town he remained until he 
openly avowed himself to be the 
son of the Sieur de Caille. 

Such was the account which the 
claimant at first gave of his doings 
since the period when he stated 
that he had left his father’s roof. 
The contradictions contained in it, 
and the impossibilities it involved, 
will appear from the future pro- 
ceedings in the case. 

One day in March 1699, a car 
penter named La Violette, who had 
formerly been valet to Scipio de 
Caille, came to the intendant Vau- 
vray and presented to him the 
marine who passed under the name 
of Pierre Mége, but who asserted 
that he was in reajity Isaac de 
Caille. He professed his desire to 
be received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and afterwards made his 
abjuration in the Cathedral of 
Toulon on the 1oth of June. In 
his act of abjuration he described 
himself as André d’Entrevergues, 
son of Scipio d’Entrevergues Sieur 
de Caille, and the late dame 
Susanna de Caille. He also stated 
that he was 23 years of age and 
unable to write his name. 

When Scipio de Caille heard of 
these doings he was still living at 
Lausanne, and lost no time in 
sending to M. Vauvray a certificate 
attesting the fact that Isaac his son 
had died at Vevay in the presence 
of himself and his family on the 
15th of February, 1696. On receipt 
of this document the claimant was 
forthwith clapped into prison. How- 
ever, he demanded to be publicly 
interrogated, and to be taken to 
Manosque and other villages, where 
the people would be able to recog- 
nise him if he were the real man. 
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In his interrogation he said that ho 
had never known his true name; 
that his father had always called 
him D’Entrevergues de Rougon de 
Caille; that he believed he was 25 
years of age, although two months 
ago he had said 23 years; that he 
had never known his mother’s name, 
and had never seen his godfather 
and godmother since he was only 
10 yearsold, when he left Manosque. 
He also stated that he could not 
read or write because he had never 
been able to learn on account of 
his bad eyesight. He did not know 
the name of the street nor the part 
of the town where his father’s house 
at Manosque had stood, and although 
he described its exterior pretty well, 
he remembered nothing of the 
rooms inside it. He likewise said 
that his father had never had more 
than three children, while the fact 
was that the Sieur de Caille had 
five. He remembered neither the 
features nor the figure of his sister 
Lisette, nor the colour of her hair. 
He said his father had black hair 
and a black beard, a brown come. 
plexion and a short squat figure, 
while in reality the Sieur de Caille 
was tall and had yellow hair, a red 
beard and a pale complexion. Be- 
side these things he remembered 
nothing of his other near relatives, 
in whose society, if he were the 
the real man, he must have con- 
stantly been at Manosque, Lau- 
sanne, and Geneva. By means of 
an old family register it was proved 
that the true Isaac was born on the 
19th of November, 1664, so that 
when he left Manosque for Switzer- 
land he must have been 21 years old. 
It was also established that he had 
been well educated, and several 
witnesses swore they had studied 
classics with him, and that the 
claimant was a totally different 
— Others also testified that 

e was Pierre Mége, son of a 
convict of Joucas in Provence, 
where they had known him for zo 
years, In the midst of all this the 
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pretender maintained his wonder- 
fully calm and self-possessed demea- 
nour, 

. On January 6, 1700, the Sieur 
de Caille sent to Pierre Marton, 
Procureur of the Parliament of 
Provence, a letter of attorney, 
giving him full power to institute 
criminal proceedings against the 
claimant, and to make oath in his 
name that the young Isaac Le Brun, 
his son, had died at Vevay, in Swit- 
zerland, after a lingering illness, in 
the presence of his father, on Feb. 
15, 1696. ‘Ko this power of at- 
torney were appended the following 
documents :— 

1. A certified extract from the 
books of the apothecary who 
had furnished the needful 
medicines during the illness 
of the young De Caille. 

. A declaration by a doctor at 
Geneva that he had gone to 
Lausanne expressly to treat 
the sick youth. 

. A judicial document, proving 
the continued residence of 
Isaac at Lausanne, or at Ve- 
vay, up to February 15, 
1696, the date of his death. 

. Several letters speaking of his 
death. 

. The attestation of the Mayor 
and Town Council of Vevay, 
witnessed by the Bailiff. 

. A formal document, drawn up 
at Vevay on April 27, 1699, 
in which the minister who 
had attended Isaac de Caille 
when sick, the doctor, the 
apothecary, the woman who 
had laid him out, and the 
undertaker who had made 
the coffin and placed his 
body in it, attested the fact 
of his death. This docu- 
ment was authenticated by 
the Governors of Berne, and 
by the French Ambassador. 

7. Lastly, a great number of 
different statements and de- 
clarations by relatives of the 
young Isaac, affirming the 
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fact of his death, and among 
them one by his own sister, 
who said that her brother 
had actually died in her 
arms. 

All these pieces of evidence went 
to show that the son of Scipio de 
Caille had never left Switzerland at 
all, but had died there in 1696, and 
that the marine who passed for 
him must be an impostor. In ad- 
dition to this, says the editor of 
the Causes célébres, it was hard to 
believe the word of a man who con- 
fessed that he had left his father’s 
house after having robbed him; 
who, concealed under a false name, 
had enjoyed an income which did 
not belong to him; who admitted 
thathe had debauched another man’s 
wife, and who had been so forgetful 
of his birth as to engage in the lowest 
callings. 

On the other side, however, 
it was urged that no one could won- 
der at Isaac having fled from a 
home where he had found neither 
love nor protection, and which had 
always been embittered by his 
father’s dislike and harsh treatment. 
Once thrown on the world, misery 
had left him little choice as to means 
of subsistence. Beside this, certain 
grave charges were brought against 
M. Rolland, who was the principal 
party in the suit against the claim- 
ant. It was alleged that he had 
suborned witnesses to swear to 
Tsaac’s decease, and to the claimant’s 
identity with Pierre Mége. He 
was said to have induced the mili- 
tary tribunal, before whom the 
claimant had originally to state his 
case, to arrest him and then to cast 
him into a dungeon so unwholesome 
as in all likelihood calculated to en- 
sure his death. While here, his life 
had been menaced by poison and 
assassination, and three spies had 
been set on him by Rolland to draw 
from him admissions prejudicial to 
his claim. 

At last, having appealed to the 
Parliament of Provence, he was 
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ordered to be sent from Toulon to 
Aix. On his way thither he was 
conducted through Manosque, Caille, 
and Rougon, where the family of 
his father were well known, in order 
that the people might have a chance 
of seeing him. In all these villages 
his progress was like a triumphal 
procession; he was everywhere re- 
cognised as the real Isaac de Caille, 
and more than a hundred of the 
inhabitants made depositions in his 
favour. At length the case was 
duly tried before the Parliament of 
Provence at Aix, and after fifty dis- 
tinct sittings, they gave judgment 
in favour of the claimant by 
a decree dated July 14, 1706, 
which recognised him as Isaac le 
Brun de Castellane, the legitimate 
son of Scipio de Caille, and gave 
him possession of all the property 
of his father and mother, with mesne 
profits from December 16, 1702. 
The same decree also convicted 
Rolland and his wife of suborna- 
tion and other crimes. 

Thus, after seven years’ tribula- 
lation, the claimant obtained what 
were believed to be his rights, to 
the general joy of the public. The 
judges who had pronounced in his 
favour were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded in the great square of Aix, 
and carried to their houses in tri- 
umph. Scarcely was the decree 
given, which proclaimed the late 
prisoner to be Isaac de Caille, than 
a doctor of Toulon, named Serry, 
took him to his house, clothed him, 
and became security for him. Three 
weeks afterwards he married Serry’s 
daughter Madeleine, with whom he 
received a large dowry. It was 
soon known, however, that all the 
judges had not been unanimous. 
Three of the majority also were 
near relations of Serry, who, as it 
afterwards appeared, had in secret 
furnished all the expenses of the 
trial. Meanwhile Honorade Venelle, 
who had till now kept silence, came 
forward when she ‘heard of this 
marriage, and made oath that the 
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supposed Isaac de Caille was really 
Pierre Mége, her husband ; that she 
had married him in 1685, and had 
cohabited with him till 1699. This 
deposition was also signed by 
Honorade’s relatives, and by several 
inhabitantsof the town of Martigues, 
who declared that they knew the 
man perfectly well. The judges 
who had pronounced the decree of 
Aix ordered Honorade to be ar- 
rested and cast into prison; but 
she fled to Paris, and threw herself 
on the mercy of the Council of 
State. Although M. Rolland was 
ruined and dishonoured by the re- 
sult of the first trial, he nevertheless 
availed himself of Honorade’s evi- 
dence to petition for leave to appeal 
against the decision. The question 
was argued at great length before 
the Council of State, and at last 
judgment was given against the 
decree, which was quashed, and a 
new trial ordered before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The first struggle 


between the parties had been a 
criminal proceeding, in which the 


defeat of the pretender would have 
been followed by his execution. 
But since the maxim then, as now, 
held good, that no man can twice 
be put in jeopardy of his life on one 
charge, the second trial took the 
form of a civilcause. It was begun 
in the summer of 1708. M. Sylvain 
and M. Terrasson were for the claim- 
ant, and M. de la Bliniére for M. 
Rolland. 

As far as we can make out, no 
new evidence was used except that 
of Honorade Venelle, nor does any 
account of the cross-examination 
remain. What we have to consider 
is chiefly the analysis made by 
counsel of the respective enquétes, 
or the mass of evidence on one side 
and on the other, with their argu- 
ments upon it. The only other 
fresh matter introduced into the 
second trial was afforded by a 
medical examination of the claim- 
ant’s person, and by a verification 
of documentary evidence. It seems 
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that the case for the claimant was 
first presented to the Court, after 
which it was answered by the state- 
ment of Honorade Venelle, and the 
elaborate argument of M. de la 
Bliniére. In the report, the claim. 
ant is usually called l’accusé, or 
le soldat de marine; but the best 
known epithet will save us some 
trouble. On his side there were no 
less than 394 witnesses, besides the 
inhabitants of the three towns of 
Manosque, Caille, and Rougon, who 
swore that he was Isaac the son of 
the Sieur de Caille. The towns- 
people of Manosque, in particular, 
had examined him closely when he 
entered the place. They afterwards 
went in a crowd to see him at the 
chateau where he was lodged ; and 
when the depositions of the wit- 
nesses were being taken from day 
to day at the court-house, they 
lined the road to see him pass in 
and out. Here he constantly re- 
cognised one and another of the 
throng, and spoke to some of them 
by their names, recalling to their 
memory particulars of their child- 
hood, noticing certain buildings, 
and asking why others had been 
altered since he last saw them. 
So strong was the popular belief, 
that everyone asserted him to be 
the real Isaac de Caille, who had 
lived in their midst from his birth 
till he left for Switzerland. Among 
the four hundred witnesses were 
twelve who had been schoolfellows 
or comrades of the young De Caille, 
twenty-one had been servants of 
the family, and had constantly been 
with him during the first twenty 
years of his life, while the four most 
important witnesses said they had 
nursed him during his infancy. 
Martine Esprit deposed that she 
had nursed the Sieur de Caille’s son 
Isaac for eleven months, and had 
then weaned him. Her account of 
Isaac’s mental and physical charac- 
teristics, of his infirmities, and of 
the marks and scars on his body, 
corresponded in many respects with 
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the description of the claimant. 
She made him in court uncover one 
of his knees, and at once recognised 
there the mark of a wound which 
she had seen dressed. She then 
swore that he was the son of Scipio 
de Caille by an oath of peculiar 
solemnity—sur la damnation de son 
dme. 

Catherine Reyniére deposed that 
she had suckled the son of the Sieur 
de Caille for several days, when she 
ceased to do so because he had 
bitten one of her nipples. She also 
made a description of him, which 
tallied closely with that of the 
claimant, and detailed marks of cuts 
and bruises on the person of the 
young Isaac, some of which were 
also found on him. She declared 
that when she first saw him his 
look went to her heart, and she 
could not restrain her tears. In 
fine she swore that he was the 
veritable Isaac de Caille. 

Anne Reine said that she also 
had suckled the son of the Sieur de 
Caille, and she recognised the claim- 
ant as the same person, particularly 
by his thin and queerly-shaped legs. 

Catherine Pierron deposed that 
she had been nurse to the young 
Isaac for several months, and she 
also recognised the claimant’s iden- 
tity with him by his bleared eyes, 
his slender legs, and his lank hair. 

Louise Mondette, with whom 
the young Isaac was placed after he 
was weaned to be brought up, re- 
counted the cuts and bruises which 
he had received as a boy, and re- 
cognised the marks of them on the 
claimant’s person. She declared 
that he had the same chin and 
cheek-bones as his mother, and that, 
as she had a soul to be saved, he 
was the son of Scipio de Caille. 

The case for the defence was, that 
Isaac, the son of Scipio de Caille, 
died in the year 1696 at Vevay, in 
Switzerland, and that the claimant, 
who asserted himself to be Isaac 
de Caille, was no other than Pierre 
Mége, a soldier who had served on 
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board the galleys. In support of 
this last allegation the chief evi- 
dence was that of Honorade Venelle, 
who swore that the claimant was in 
truth Pierre Mége, that she was his 
wife, and had lived with him ever 
since their marriage in 1685. 
Through her testimony and that of 
several inhabitants of the village 
where he was born, it was proved 
that Pierre Mége was the third son 
of Francois Mége, silk-carder and 
tavern-keeper of Joucas, a little 
town in Provence. His father, 
Francois, having been sentenced for 
the crime of uttering base coin by 
the Parliament of Grenoble to penal 
servitude, and sent on board the 
galley La Fidéle at Marseilles; the 
family removed thither that they 
might be near at hand to assist him. 
Pierre soon afterwards enlisted in 
the galley in which his father was 
imprisoned. In 1679 he was re- 
ceived into the Church of Rome, 
having previously been a Protestant. 
During another period of service on 
board the galley La Fidéle, which 
only ended in 1690, he married 
Honorade Venelle in the town of 
Martigues. On returning to Mar- 
seilles he enlisted, on May 7, 
1691, on board the galley La Belle. 
On February 11, 1694, he entered 
the militia of Provence, and received 
his discharge in 1695. At length, 
freed from another engagement on 
board the galley La Fidéle, he went 
to Toulon, where he chanced to meet 
with a man named La Violette, who 
had formerly been valet to Scipio 
de Caille, and soon afterwards he 
openly declared himself to be really 
Scipio’s son Isaac. This unbroken 
series of events was attested by 
nearly two hundred witnesses, most 
of whom had known the family of 
Mége intimately, and it was impos- 
sible to suppose that Pierre Mége 
had ever disappeared for a single 
instant or that anyone else could 
for a moment have taken his name 
or put himself in his place. Not 
only were all the surviving members 
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of the family of Caille unanimous 
in affirming that the claimant was 
not Isaac, but, as we have already 
mentioned, he could neither read 
nor write, while two letters were 
produced which had been written 
by the real Isaac previous to 1696, 
and it was proved that he had gone 
through a course of classical in- 
struction at Manosque and Geneva. 
Several witnesses described minutely 
the physical appearance of the young 
Isaac, and according to them it ap- 
peared that he was of short stature 
and thin figure ; his head was long- 
shaped, he had blue eyes, an aquiline 
nose,a pale complexion, and chest- 
nut-coloured hair. The claimant, on 
the contrary, had a tall figure, a 
bullet head, a snub nose, black hair, 
and a swarthy face. To complete 
the case for the defence came the 
apparently conclusive certificates 
and affidavits sent from Switzerland 
by the Sieur de Caille. The argu- 
ments of the claimant’s counsel 
were excessively bold and ingenious. 
They contended that presumptions 
were to be formed in favour of their 
client based on several considera- 
tions :— 

ist. How, said they, could aman 
without talent, without ordinary wit, 
without money or resources of any 
kind, dare to undertake the persona- 
tion of another whose appearance was 
well known to hundreds and whose 
father was yet alive? The claimant 
himself was the best answer to the 
charge that he was an impostor. 

2nd, From the fact of his mar- 
riage with Madeleine Serry; be- 
cause, had he really been Pierre 
Mége, the husband of Honorade 
Venelle, he would never have been 
so foolish as to incur certain detec- 
tion after gaining his first success 
at Aix, 

3rd. From the great diversity 
between the account given of the 
young Isaac by the witnesses for 
the defence, and the personal ap- 
pearance of the claimant. No man 
entirely different from another in 


outward features would attempt to 
pass for him. 

4th. From the silence of Ho. 
norade Venelle until after the first 
trial and the claimant’s marriage, 
which induces suspicion that she is 
suborned by the other side. 

5th. From the charges of fraud 
and subornation of which the de- 
fendant Rolland was found guilty 
by the Parliament of Provence. 

M. Sylvain, in his masterly sum- 
mary of the plaintiff’s case, con. 
tended that his witnesses were not 
only more positive and more nume- 
rous, but also more trustworthy 
than those for the defence. He 
dwelt on the remarkable circum- 
stances under which the people of 
Manosque had recognised the pre- 
tender, on the strong evidence of 
Isaac’s schoolfellows, and especially 
of his nurses, and on the solemnity 
of the oath they had taken. He 
argued that the witnesses for the 
defence were corrupt and perjured, 
and alleged many discrepancies in 
the evidence of the inhabitants of 
Joucas, who swore that the claim- 
ant was Pierre Mége. With great 
force and ingenuity he urged that, 
in their desire to represent him as 
like Pierre Mége, they had fre- 
quently contradicted each other, 
and he asserted that the claimant 
had three essential characteristics 
not found in the description of 
Mége :— 

: st. Scarsand marks of the king’s 
evil. 

2nd. The claimant’s skin was 
white and delicate, while Mége, a 
seafaring man, used to rowing and 
often exposed to the sun, had a 
swarthy skin. 

3rd. The claimant speke with 
the provincial accent of Manosque, 
which was utterly different from 
that of Joucas, Mége’s native place. 

It was also alleged that, on the 
showing of M, Rolland’s own wit- 
nesses, Mége was a man of different 
personal appearance from the claim- 
ant, and that he had had the falling- 
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sickness, from which the claimant 
had never suffered. M, Sylvain fur- 
ther argued that while Mége was 
proved to be over fifty-five years of 

e, it was clear from the claim- 
ant’s looks that he was under forty. 
He made out that some of the 
depositions represented Mége to 
have been at Marseilles during the 
whole of 1691, while witnesses on 
both sides swore that in that year 
they had seen the claimant both at 
Nice and Turin, From these cir- 
cumstances he urged the Court to 
conclude that Mége and the claim- 
ant were two different persons, and 
that the witnesses who testified to 
their identity had committed per- 
Mec 
In a similar manner the docu- 
mentary evidence for the defence 
was closely criticised, and it was 
alleged that many discrepancies, 
which we have not time to notice 
in detail, were evident. In ending 


the summary of his own case M. 
Sylvain dwelt with great eloquence 
on the mass of evidence given in 


the claimant’s favour, and wound 
up his argument by a powerful 
appeal to the judges as the proper 
protectors of injured innocence 
against wrong and oppression. 
When the plaintiff’s advocate 
had finished his summing-up, 
Honorade Venelle’s case was begun 
by M. de la Bliniére, who answered 
the objections which had been made 
to her evidence on the ground that 
she had remained silent until the 
first trial was over. That trial, said 
he, had been a criminal proceeding, 
and if she had appeared as a wit- 
ness against her husband, and ex- 
posed the imposture in which he 
was engaged, his defeat would have 
been immediately followed by capi- 
tal punishment for personation and 
fraud.. From taking such a course 
her natural feelings withheld her. 
She saw with grief the success of 
his extraordinary career, but was 
unable to prevent it without be- 
coming the meansof his destruction. 
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As soon as he no longer stood in 
jeopardy of his life, and she could 
avert the wrong done to the family 
of Caille, she had at once tendered 
her evidence in the civil suit. 
When her statement was concluded 
the Court ordered three eminent me- 
dical men to visit the claimant and 
examine the marks on his person. 
Of this examination they made a 
long and very minute report, which 
we need not quote in full, but which 
determined the following facts: 
His height was five feet four inches ; 
his hair was dark brown; his fore- 
head high. Behind his head the 
occipital bone formed a marked 
transverse prominence, and the 
shape of the head was oval. He 
had a broad flat nose, sunk in the 
middle. His cheek-bones were pro- 
minent, and the cheeks hollow. 
Beneath each eye was a scar as if 
from the incision of a lancet; the 
eyebrows above them were thick 
and of the same colour as the hair, 
and the eyes themselves were wa- 
tery and weak. There was also a 
scar partly on the lobe of the left 
ear, and partly on the skin of the 
head over which the lobe hung, 
and there were several others, 
resembling the marks left by cup- 
ping, near the spine, between the 
shoulders. Inside the left knee 
there was the scar of a superficial 
burn, and a cicatrice on the left 
thigh. The cupping-marks and the 
scar under the left ear seemed to 
have been made to relieve a fluxion 
of the eyes. The two nipples of his 
breast were situated three finger- 
breadths lower than they ought to 
have been, and the genital organs 
were imperfect. Beside this, he 
was generally of spare habit, the 
tone of his voice was squeaking, 
and his face effeminate. 

Several of the marks above de- 
tailed, particularly the mark on the 
knee and the scars on the face, had 
undoubtedly existed on the person 
of the young De Caille. Some of 
the witnesses swore that the lobes 
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of the real Isaac’s ears had in his 
infancy grown to his head, and that 
they had been separated by an inci- 
sion made round them; that he 
had marks of scrofula in his neck 
and on one leg, as well as a tumour 
on the left knee, and that one of his 
great toes had been lanced for an 
inflammation caused by the nail 
growing into the flesh. To these 
facts the nurses spoke positively, 
and the marks on the claimant’s 
body seemed to correspond wonder- 
fully with their descriptions. 
When the Court had received the 
medical report, M. de la Bliniére 
commenced the case for M. Rol- 
land, and by following his exhaust- 
ive summary we shall best give an 
idea of the line taken by the de- 
fence. This summary was divided 


into seven divisions :— 

First, he examined the early life 
and education of Isaac de Caille. 
Not only had he known how to read 
and write, but he had actually gone 
through a course of classical learn- 
ing, of rhetoric, philosophy, and 


mathematics; while the claimant 
could neither read nor write, and 
said that he had never learnt to 
do so. 

Secondly, he dwelt on the proofs 
of Isaac’s death at Vevay in 1696, 
the documents relating to which we 
have already described fully. 

Thirdly, he disclosed the evident 
contradictions and falsehoods in the 
claimant’s first interrogation and 
act of abjuration. 

Fourthly, M. de la Bliniére went 
at length into the pretended adven- 
tures of the claimant. He could 
give no account of the five years 
which, if he were Isaac, he must 
have passed with his family in Swit- 
zerland., All he could tell was that 
his father had always hated him 
and kept him close prisoner at home. 
Of his nearest relations he knew 
nothing, nor did he remember in 
what pursuits he had been engaged. 
He alleged that he had escaped into 
France because of an eager desire 
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to embrace the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ; but, on his own showing, he 
allowed nine years to elapse before 
he entered that Church, and his 
abjuration was not made until he 
had given himself out to be the 
son of Scipio de Caille. M. de la 
Bliniére then showed how impro- 
bable was the story of his connec- 
tion with Honorade Venelle. If 
true, he must not only have per. 
suaded her mother and sisters-in- 
law to abet his criminal relation 
with her, but he must also have 
imposed on all her friends and rela- 
tives as well as the people from 
whom he received rent in the cha- 
racter of her husband. Many ana- 
chronisms were also established in 
the account of his supposed engage- 
ments as soldier, confectioner’s 
assistant, quack-doctor, and bum- 
bailiff; while to crown all, there was 
the testimony of Honorade Venelle, 
and of many other witnesses, who 
swore that he was Pierre, son of 
Francois Mége, of Joucas, tavern- 
keeper and galley slave, and of 
Marie Gardiole his wife. 

Beside this, certain physical pecu- 
liarities of the claimant—that he had 
no hair on his face, that the nipples 
of his breast were also lower than is 
usual, that his genital organs were 
imperfect, and that his voice and 
general appearance were womanish 
and weak—did not, as was clearly 
shown, exist in the person of the 
real Isaac. They were all, however, 
actually found in the different official 
descriptions of Pierre Mége, writ- 
ten when he enrolled as a soldier 
on board the galleys. 

The claimant’s story was based 
on the supposition that the son of a 
gentleman, well born and well edu- 
cated, who said that he left his 
father’s house from religious mo- 
tives, could have actually robbed 
that father at the moment of his 
departure, and then at once be- 
taken himself to a career exactly 
opposite to the tenour of his former 
life. The supposition becomes more 
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ridiculous when we proceed; for, 
according to his own account, it 
was soon after he fled from home 
that he calmly usurped the marital 
rights of another man; and that he 
took the name and occupied the 
bed of a galley-slave, a bed whose 
partner was a woman of the most 
repulsive aspect. The employments 
in which he had been engaged were 
also of the vilest and lowest kind; 
and he had thus of his own accord 
consented to live as the meanest 
and most abject of wretches when 
he might have been enjoying opu- 
lence and ease. Such a supposition 
went beyond the limits to which 
even human folly and inconsistence 
will extend. 

Fifthly, M. de la Bliniére criticised 
the evidence on the plaintiff's side. 
It appeared that the case had been 
converted into a contest of religious 
hostility, and that many of the 
plaintiff's witnesses had been in- 
duced to testify for him by repre- 
sentations that his cause was that 
of the Church of God; that the 
Huguenots were plotting against 
him, and that his father disavowed 
him because he had embraced the 
Catholic faith. Indeed the counsel 
for the pretender had cast doubt on 
the documentary evidence from 
Lausanne and on the witnesses from 
Geneva, on the ground that they 
emanated from a nest of heretics 
who were not to be believed on their 
oath. M. de la Bliniére therefore 
met this insinuation by a counter- 
charge of religious bias on the other 
side, 

The most important evidence for 
the claimant was that of the wo- 
men who said they had nursed the 
young Isaac de Caille, and swore 
that the soldier was the same per- 
son. M.de la Bliniére, however, 
was able to overthrow their testi- 
mony completely. He produced a 
well-authenticated family register, 
from which it appeared that the 
true Isaac had, when a child, been 
nursed by five women in turn, who 
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were totally different persons from 
the four who had given evidence 
for the claimant. It was also proved 
that one of them, Martine Esprit, 
could only have been seven years 
old at the time when she said she had 
suckled the son of Scipio de Caille, 
and one of the others turned out to 
be the aunt of Pierre Mége. On 
the other hand, the evidence which 
showed that the claimant and Pierre 
Mége were one and the same man 
was overwhelming. One hundred 
and thirty witnesses had known 
him as Pierre Mége for fifteen or 
twenty years. One of them swore: 
‘He served me as shop-boy; he 
drew water and peeled oranges for 
me in my confectionery business. | 
took him to the Jesuits at Mar- 
seilles, before whom he abjured the 
Protestant religion. I signed as 
witness his act of abjuration, which 
he made as Pierre Mége.’ 

Another said: ‘ He abjured Pro- 
testantism again at Apt in the name 
of Pierre Mége, and I was his spon- 
sor.’ Another said: ‘I gave him 
two pistoles in 1691 to take my 
place in the conscription ; he was 
then Pierre Mége.’ Another said: 
‘ He is the man named Pierre Mége 
who once robbed me.’ Many others 
swore that he was the same Pierre 
Mége who used to enrol soldiers 
under’a false commission in order 
to exact money from them, and who 
once, pistol in hand, threatened to 
kill a priest at Roussillon while say- 
ing mass. All of them recognised 
him by his features, his figure, and 
his queer voice as Pierre Mége the 
husband of Honorade Venelle, and 
son of Francois Mége the galley- 
slave. The notary who had drawn 
up the contract of his marriage 
with Honorade and the person who 
had witnessed it, thirteen near rela- 
tives of Pierre Mége, and thirty 
people from the places where he had 
lived, all swore to his identity. 
‘That is the man,’ they said, ‘ who 
feigned to have the falling-sickness 
to avoid the conscription ; we have 
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often seen him as he went along 
selling drugs, with his pack on his 
back and a red cross on his breast, 
singing a Provencal song.’ The 
captain of the galley on which he 
had long served, the chaplain, the 
drill-sergeant, the writer to the 
royal signet, and several of his old 
comrades said they knew him well 
as Pierre Mége; and to complete 
the proofs there was Honorade’s 
evidence of uninterrupted cohabita- 
tion with him as her husband. It 
was true that two of Pierre Mége’s 
relatives said they did not recognise 
him, but they were only two against 
the rest who did. Ail the family of 
Caille, with the single exception of 
one relation who had never seen the 
young Isaac, and who afterwards 
retracted his first testimony, re- 
jected the pretender. Among his 
witnesses were twenty who lived on 
charity, and sixty were ignorant 
peasants who could neither read nor 
write ; of the witnesses against him 
more than two-thirds were shop- 
keepers, lawyers, gentlefolk, or 
priests, and several had been school- 
fellows of the real Isaac. Thus the 
preponderance of evidence was de- 
cidedly in favour of the defence. 
Still, there exist in the pretender’s 
extraordinary story certain coinci- 
dences and an amount of verisimili- 
tude which may lessen our wonder 
at the success with which he sus- 
tained his imposture. Itis probable 
that he knew a good deal about the 
family of Caille from having been 
originally of the reformed religion, 
and having been brought up in the 
same part of the country; on one 
occasion he had stayed some time 
with an aunt of his at Manosque, 
and from her he learnt many facts 
of great value to him in the part 
he afterwards played. As we have 
already noticed, this obliging woman 
gave evidence for him at the trial 
as having been his nurse. But his 
chief auxiliary was no doubt the 
cast-off valet La Violette, who was 
able to supply him with much of 
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the information he needed, and who 
perhaps originated in his mind the 
scheme of personation. That this 
man was possessed of remarkable 
cunning was proved on the second 
trial, when it appeared that the 
spies, who were supposed to have 
been in the pay and doing the work 
of Rolland, were really creatures 
of La Violette, who had also 
trumped up the plots which Rol- 
land was alleged to have laid against 
the claimant. Nevertheless the 
Roman Catholic clergy, who had 
been gained to the pretender’s side 
by his abjuration of the reformed 
faith, still stuck to his cause; they 
actually commended him to the 
prayers of their flocks, and pub- 
lished everywhere that the trial 
was a contest between the true 
Church and the Huguenots, who 
wished to ruin the claimant because 
he had left their communion. The 
impostor even made a will in favour 
of the Dominicans and afterwards 
of the Hospitals of Aix, on condi- 
tion that they should carry on the 
suit in his behalf. But his plans 
failed, for the Parliament of Paris 
was beyond the influence of fanati- 
cism. After the whole case had 
been thoroughly tried, and all the 
methods of proof as well as the 
ingenuity of counsel exhausted, a 
definitive decree was given on 
March 17, 1712, which decided 
against-the claimant. 

By this decree the Court annulled 
the sentence of the Parliament of 
Provence, and declared that the 
soldat de marine, calling himself 
the son of the Sieur de Caille, was 
not Isaac le Brun de Castellane, 
son of Scipio de Caille and Judith 
le Gouche. He was condemned to 
restore to Madame Rolland and 
Madame Tardivi the estates which 
had been taken from them by the 
decree of Aix, and to account for 
all profits accruing therefrom which 
he had received in the meantime. 
It was also declared that he was 
actually Pierre Mége, husband of 
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Honorade Venelle, to whom a judi- 
cial separation from him was decreed. 
His marriage with Madeleine Serry 
was adjudged null and void, and he 
was condemned to imprisonment in 
the Conciergerie until a prosecution 
for bigamy should be instituted 
against him. Whilst he thus lay 
in prison death ended his strange 
career, and carried him off from the 
justice of men to appear at a higher 
tribunal. 

If we look at the whole history 
of this remarkable case we cannot 
but be astonished at the effrontery 
of the impostor. He resembled but 
slightly the man he attempted to 
personate, He chose for the theatre 
of his tragi-comedy a district of 
France where he was well known 
and might easily be put to shame. 
And more wonderful still, after 
having without any interruption 
lived one life as Pierre Mége, the 
marine, husband of Honorade Ve- 
nelle, he asserted that he had al- 
ways lived another life as Isaac, 
son of the Sieur de Caille. 

The career of the claimant to the 
Tichborne estates has been marvel- 
lously similar to that of the faua de 
Oaille. There is every reason to 
believe that, like Pierre Mége, he 
“ease the materials of his scheme 
rom an old servant of his father’s 
family. Like him, he alleged that 
unhappiness at home was the cause 
of his leaving it. During his volun- 
tary exile he confessed that he had 
engaged in the lowest pursuits, and 
had passed under a false name. 
There was in both cases a conflict 
between the opposing counsel as 
to the personal characteristics of 
the real man, but it was allowed in 
each instance that the appearance 
of the claimant had altered in the 
most decided manner. Both Isaac 
de Caille and Roger Tichborne 
were distinguished by certain un- 
doubted physical marks, some of 
them, curiously enough, in the 
same parts of the body, which at 
first sight seemed to be found on 
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the respective claimants; but the 
value of this apparent coincidence 
was afterwards destroyed by fur- 
ther evidence. Both Pierre Mége 
and the modern claimant proved 
to be illiterate men; the former 
could not even read or write, 
while the latter spoke and wrote 
ungrammatically, and both of 
them made the most egregious 
mistakes in the very names of 
their own mothers and nearest 
relatives. On the other hand it 
was proved that both Isaac de 
Caille and Roger Tichborne were 
young men of fair ability and cultti- 
vation, and had passed through a 
long period of careful training. 
Just as the inhabitants of Manosque 
were captivated by Pierre Mége’s 
apparently wonderful knowledge of 
places and people, so, in spite 
of discrepancies, ‘all Hampshire’ 
seemed enlisted on the side of the 
more recent claimant. Roger Tich- 
borne’s father and mother were both 
dead before the late trial began, 
and only one other relative, as in 
the case of De Caille, gave evidence 
in the pretender’s favour. But for 
both of them there was a large 
array of schoolfellows, servants, and 
old comrades, whose testimony 
weighed much with the general 
public. Neither of them knew any 
details of the early life of the men 
they represented, and both obtained 
what information they possessed 
from persons who had long known 
their respective families. In both 
trials the examination of the claim- 
ant’s person formed an important 
link in the chain of proof, but in 
the earlier case it was very rightly 
conducted by order of the court, 
while more recently it was only 
done with the reluctant consent of 
the plaintiff's counsel. In 1712 and 
in 1872 considerations connected 
with the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic faiths formed part of the 
intricacies of the cause, and in each 
instance the claimant had changed 
his religious profession. 
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Impostors, as a rule, are confirmed 
rascals. They are not men who, 
having suddenly conceived a wicked 
idea, have turned from a life of 
honesty to pursue it; but they are 
men who have lived in constant 
immorality, and fathomed the low- 
est depths of crime. What most 
surprises us is that they often suc- 
ceed in persuading not only the 
ignorant multitude, but also men 
of learning and judgment. It is true 
that the public voice is freely given 
for any cause which is of a sort to 
tickle superficial sympathy. A 
long-lost heir; the dead restored to 
life as if by miracle; an envious 
opposition of unnatural relatives : 
these situations are quite enough to 
recommend any imposture, however 
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transparent and atrocious, to the 
unreasoning crowd. But it seems 
almost beyond the bounds of belief 
that the wisest should be !e2 into the 
same errors as the foolish; that 
acute lawyers should go wrong on 
points connected with a profession 
which has been their lifelong study. 

The case of Isaac de Caille, 
like the great trial recently ended, 
shows that it is impossible to be 
too careful and guarded. Apparent 
coincidences, the mere opinions of 
witnesses, however sincere, accu- 
mulation of so-called evidence, for 
the most part worthless when ex- 
amined in detail, should be jealously 
distrusted, and attention directed 
to general likelihood and positive 
facts, taken together. 





